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O  an  hiflorkn  that  is  curious  to  obferve 
the  flrikins:  variations  of  national  cha- 


T 

-■'  ra(R:ers,  and  to  a  philofopher  that  is 
delighted  to  note  the  advancements  of"  the  human 
miod  in  fentiment  and  knowledge,  the  great 
and  recent  change  in  the  hiflorical  genius  of 
Scotland  mufl  appear  equally  remarkable  and 
pleafing  \  Accuftomed  as  the  Scotch  have  for 
ages  been  to  believe  imphcitly  in  a  tantafli-* 
cal  hiflory,  they  have  lately  emancipated  their 
minds  from  the  bondage,  and  in  a  great  mealuie 

*  Of  Scotland,  properly  fo  called,  or  the  ccuntr)-  to  iha 
aorth  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 

B  rencunced 
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renounced  the  fabulous  fyfcem  of  their  ancef^ 
tors.  The  defpicable  forgeries  of  their  anna- 
lif^s  are  no  longer  obtruded  upon  us  by  the 
zeal  of  mifcaken  patriotifm,  for  the  truths  and 
realities  of  hiflory.  They  are  either  brought  for- 
ward with  a  diffidence  that  betrays  its  own  con- 
victions of  their  fahhood,  are  mentioned  merelf 
to  be  condemned,  or  are  entirely  pafl  over  in  a 
contemptuous  filence.  And  that  enlarged  and 
mafcuHne  turn  of  thinking,  which  commenced 
near  two  centuries  ago  in  England,  has  happily 
extended  its  influence  among  fhe  mountains  of 
Scodand.  The  monflrous  creations  of  a  GeofFry 
and  a  Fordan,  or  the  authors  that  they  plun- 
dered, the  wild  fpeflres  and  goblins  which-  had 
for  ages  hovered  in  the  gloom  of  our  earlier 
hifiory,  are  now  chaced  away  by  the  daylight 
that  is  diffufed  over  the  face  of  our  annals.  The 
Gra;cian  and  Roman  writers  are  allowed  to  be 
the  only  flandards  of  hiftorical  truth.  And  the 
•whole  liland  is  now,  for  the  firft  time,  united  inr 
the  profecution  of  its  genuine  hiflory. 

The  human  mind,  however,  even  in  its  de- 
teSion  of  the  greateft  falfiries,  is  continually 
checked  in  its  operations  by  the  feeblenefs  of  its 
own  efforts,  and  perpetually  Hopped  in  its  pro- 
grefsby  the  contra<5i:ednefs  of  its  own  views.  The 
latter  are  generally  limited  to  a  fmgle  point. 
And  the  former  are  moflly  too  weak,  even 
when   th-y  have   triumphed  over  fome  of  its 
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own  prejudices,  to  countera<51:  the  full  force  of 
national  vanity,  and  to  fupprefs  the  whole  power 
of  hereditary  credulity,  in  itfelf  or  others.  Ire- 
land remains  to  this  day  fuperflitioufly  devoted 
to  her  antient  hiflory,  fullenly  turns  away  from 
the  light  of  reformation  that  is  fpread  over  the 
neighbouring  illand,  and  wraps  herfelf  .in  the 
gloom  of  her  own  legendary  annals.  And  the 
genius  of  Scotland  has  fo  greatly  vitiated  her 
judgement  by  the  long  indulgence  of  her  fancy 
in  hiil;ory,  that  even  now,  when  (lie  is  reclaimed 
from  her  former  extravagancies,  Ihe  feems  ftrong- 
ly  inclined  to  wanton  excurlions  in  the  regions  of 
faft  and  incident.  That  national  vanity  which 
originally  generated,  and  afterwards  fupported, 
the  mif-fhapen  brood  of  her  former  fidions,  ap- 
pears equally  a£iive  at  prefent  among  the  hiftori- 
cal  writers  of  Scotland,  and  has  equally  a  ten- 
dency to*di(]:ort  and  difguife  the  genuine  hiftory 
of  our  illand.  And  this  is  particularly  obvious 
in  the  repeated  attempts  that  have  been  recently 
made  by  them,  to  new-model  the  antient  ac- 
counts of  Ireland  and  the  Scotch,  and  to  fafhion 
them  to  the  ftandard  of  their  own  popular  ca- 
prices. The  antient  hiftcrians  fpeak  of  Ireland 
as  the  mother  of  the  Scots,  and  Caledonia  as  the 
parent  of  thePi£>s :  and  the  prefent  Scotch  mud 
therefore  be  the  defcendants  of  Iri(h  emignints, 
who  fettled  among  the  Caledonians,  and  com- 
Biunicated  their  own  nam.e  to  them.  But  this,  it 
B  2  feems, 
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feems,  the  Scotch  difdain  to  admit.  And  in  that 
fpirit  of  humourfome  pride,  which  had  originally 
loaded  the  annals  of  their  country  with  all  the 
impertinence  of  dreams,  the  whole  current  of 
hiftory  is  to  be  violently  oppofed,  the  Ireland  of 
the  Romans  is  to  be  interpreted  into  the  prefent 
Scotland,  and  the  Scotch  are  to  be  made  the 
Aborigines  of  Caledonia.  This  conduct  refults 
from  fuch  a  littlenefs  of  foul,  and  betrays  fuch  a 
vulgarity  of  prejudice  and  paffion,  that  candour 
would  gladly  hefitate  to  believe,  if  fa»^  did  not 
convince  her  of  the  truth  of  it. 

The  firft  appearance  of  this  wayward  folly  feems 
to  have  been  in  the  writings  of  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie, the  firfl  Scotch  author,  I  think,  who  dared, 
however  gently,  to  rejefl  all  the  ruder  and  earlier 
fit^ions  of  the  national  hiftory  '.  The  adhering 
remains  of  the  legendary  fpirit  of  the  times,  it 
appeared  coaeval  with  the  firit  dawn  of  hiflorical 
liberty  in  Scotland,  and  has  continued  the  com- 

»  In  his  Defence  of  the  royal  line  of  Scotland,  1685,  in  nn- 
fu-er  toBp.  Lloyd's  Hiflorical  Account  of  Church-government, 
1684;  and  in  hi?FurtherDe:ence,  i686,n-i  reply  toBp.Stilllng- 
flcet's  Anhnadverfions  prefixed  to  his  Origlnes  Sacrx,  ibS^, 
Sir  Georo-e  was  affilled  in  thefe  works  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
Sir  J  unes  Dalrymple,  and  fevcral  other  Scotch  antiquarian^ 
(See  Dalrymple's  Colleftions,  1705,  p.  i.  Preface).  And  Sir 
Georije,  in  p.  359  &c.  vol.  I.  of  all  his  works,  repeatedly  but 
filendy  rejetls  all  the  long  accounts  of  the  Scots  before  Fer- 
jrus  I,  and  fo  boldly  cuts  oft"  a  whole  millennium  fitim  their 
haloiy. 

y  panioQ 
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panion  and  dlihonour  of  it  to  the  prefent  pe- 
riod \  And  the  fame  fpirit  has  been  particularly 
cultivated,  within  thefe  few  years,  by  two  gentle- 
men of  real  learning  and  confiderable  talents. 
One  of  them,  James  Macpherf  n  Efq;,  to  w!  om 
the  friends  of  poetry  and  hiflory  mufl  acknow- 
ledge themielves  grcady  indebted,  for  callinc:  out 
the  Poems  of  Offian  from  their  original  obfcurity 
in  an  unknown  language  and  an  unvilited  corner 
,pf  the  ifland,  apd  for  giving  them  to  us  in  a  ver- 
fion  that  feems  to  be  at  once  bold  and  faithful,  all 
.animation,  harmony,  and  grace;  this  gendeman, 
in  his  prefaces  and  notes  to  thofe  poems,  revived 
and  enlarged  the  fydem  of  Sir  George,  purfued 
and  invigorated  his  attempts,  and  violently  en- 
gaged the  Caledonian  bard  in  the  conteR.  And 
Mr.Macpherfon  v/as  feconded  in  the  year  1768  by 
John  Macpherfon  D.D.,  a  miniler  In  the  Ifle  of 
Sky,  and  the  author  of  Critical  DiiTertations  on 
the  Origin  kc.  of  the  antlent  Caledonians,  the 
Pi£ls,  and  the  Scots.     This  work,  the  intended 

*  In  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  treatifc  on  the  Thiile  of  the  an- 
tients,  publifhed  in  Wallace's  Orkney  lilands,  1693,  and 
Glbfon's  Camden,  169^;  in  Sir  James  Dalrymple's  Collec- 
tions for  the  Scotrifli  hiftory,  1705  ;  in  Dr.  Mackenzie's  Pre- 
face to  his  Lives  of  Scots  Writers,  vol.  III.  fol.  1708  ;  in  Dr. 
Abercromby's  IMartial  Atchievements  of  the  Scots  nation,  in 
vol.  I][.  fol.  171 1  ;  &:c.  !kc.  &:c. 
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publication  of  which  vras  repeatedly  announced  to 
th.  world,  fome  years  before  its  appearance,  in 
a  ftiaii;  of  high  comniendation  by  Mr.  Macrher- 
fon  \  leems  to  have  been  alfo  refcued  bv  him 
from  the  fate  often  incident  to  pofthumcus  pro- 
ductions, and  Vv'a...  1  fuppofe,  actually  prefaced 
by  him.  And,  in  chefe  agreeable  and  fenfible 
dilTertations,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Highland  language,  and  no  inconfideiVolc 
knowledge  of  antient  hiftory,  have  been  made 
the  infliruments  to  wreH:  the  accounts  of  the 
antients  from  their  true  bafis,  and  to  pufh  afide 
the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Caledonian  and  Iriih 
Hiftory  from  its  fixed  and  natural  center.  And 
Mr.  Macpherfon  has  lately  clofcd  the  attack, 
in  a  regular  and  formal  difquifitlon  upon  the 
fame   principles.     With    a   knowledge  of  the 


*  In  the  preface  to  vol.  I.  of  OfTian  it  is  faid  :  "  It  was  at 
*'  fiift  intended  to  prefix  to  Offian's  Poems  a  difcourfe  con- 
*'  cerning  the  ancient  inhabitants  ot  Britain ;  but  as  a  Gentle- 
*'  man  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  who  has  thoroughly  ex- 
*'  air.ined  the  antiquities  of  this  ifland,  and  is  perfeiSdy  ac- 
*'  quainted  uath  ali  the  branches  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  is  juft 
*•  now  preparing  for  the  prels  a  work  on  that  fubjed:!:,  the 
*'  curiou:  are  referred  to  it."  And  in  the  DiHertation  prefixed 
to  vol.  '. :.  a.e  thefe  v/ords  :  "  This  fuhjeft  I  ha^'e  onl-  lightly 
*'  touched  upon,  as  it  is  to  be  difcuired  with  more  peripicuity 
*'  and  at  a  n  uch  greater  leng'/h,  by  a  Gentleman,  who  has 
*'  thorc  ughly  examined  the  antiquities  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
*'  land."  p.  xix. 

Highland 
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Highland  language  fuperior  to  the  Do£ior'S;,  and 
with  a  much  deeper  infight  into  antient  hiilory, 
he  has  brought  the  whole  collefled  weight  of 
evidence  together,  and  concentrated  all  the 
fcattered  rays  of  the  argument  into  a  fingle 
point.  With  a  faculty  of  thinking  uncommonly" 
vigorous  and  lively,  and  with  a  flow  of  language 
peculiarly  elegant  and  fpirited,  he  has  given 
fuch  additional  flrengdi  to  the  argument,  and 
thrown  fuch  an  attractive  glofs  over  his  rea- 
fonings,  that  to  mere  modern  innovations  he 
lends  all  the  femblance  of  antiquity,  he  per- 
fuades  us  where  he  does  not  convince,  and  bribes 
us  over  to  his  party  with  all  hiftory  and  reafon 
againfl:  him. 

In  the  only  volume  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man- 
chefter  which  has  yet  been  pubFifiied,  fome  de- 
fire  had  been  (hewed  and  fome  pains  had  been 
taken,  to  clear  up  the  original  annals  of  Caledo- 
nia and  Ireland,  and  to  refcue  ihem  from  the  folly 
of  antient  fiftions  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  wildnefs  of  modern  perverfions  on  the  other. 
But  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Introduftion,  which  was 
publiihed  about  three  weeks  after  it,  has  thrown 
us  back  in  the  progrefs  of  hiflorical  knowledge, 
and  has  once  more  involved  the  annals  in  all  the 
fophiftry  of  ficiion  and  fancy.  This  therefore  is 
a  peculiar  call  upon  me,  to  vindicate  the  no- 
tices indire£lly  attacked  by  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
B  4  and. 
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and,  what  is  of  much  more  confequcnce  in  itfeif, 
to  afTert  the  violated  principles  of  hiftorical  faith, 
to  proteft  the  infulted  caufe  of  antient  hiflory, 
and  to  eftabhfli  the  annals  of  Caledonia  and  Ire- 
land on  their  former  bafis.  And  I  willingly 
obey  the  call.  With  all  the  deference  that  is  due 
to  Mr.  Macpherfon  as  a  gentleman  of  genius 
and  fentinient,  1  fliall  regularly  purfue  his  ac- 
counts and  reafonings,  as  they  fucceffively  pre- 
font  themfelves  in  his  pages.  Difdaining  the 
little  artifices  of  controverfy ;  too  honourable,  I 
hope,  to  create  the  faults  that  I  cannot  find,  and 
too  candid,  I  trufl,  to  urge  llrongly  the  mere 
failings  of  humanity  ;  I  Ihall  not  expatiate  upon 
little  inaccuracies  of  exprelTion,  and  Ihall  not 
triumph  over  little  miftakes  in  fafts.  I  lliall 
confine  myfelf  to  the  tranfaftions  of  the  Britons 
before  and  after  their  fettlement  in  this  ifland. 
And  I  Ihall  not  merely  refer  to  the  pages  in 
Mr.  Macpherfon,  for  the  palTages  that  I  mean 
to  combat.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  not  bc- 
^ng  fjfficiently  diftinfl  with  regard  to  the  erro- 
neous words  and  obnoxious  aflertions,  is  fre- 
quently the  caufe  of  various  miftakes  in  the 
writers  ^^d  is  almofl:  fure  to  leave  the  reader 
jn  a  maze  of  uncertainty  and  doubt.  Not  to 
pounteracl:  my  own  purpofes,  I  fhall  conliantly 
jifoduce  his  arguments  in  his  own  words.     Not 

tQ 
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to  Injure  his  reafonlngs  by  maiming  them,  I  fliall 
give  them  in  the  quotation  all  the  extent  and 
force  that  they  have  in  the  original.  And  I 
^all  place  my  reply  at  the  foot,  and  point  it 
.directly  at  the  heart,  of  each. 


CHAP. 


II 


CHAP.     I. 
I. 

CONCERNING  THE  FIRST  COLONY 
THAT  MR.  MACPHERSON  BRINGS 
INTO    BRITAIN. 


PAG.  7 — 8.  The  Phocneans  founding  Mar- 
feilles  "  when  the  elder  Tarquin  is  faid  to 
*'  have  held  the  reins  of  government  at  Rome, 
"  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  Pho- 
*'  cceans  had  a  great  and  fudden  eife^t  upon  the 
*'  manners  of  the  Gauls.  Agriculture,  before 
"  imperfectly  underftood,  was  profecuted  with 
*'  vigour  and  fuccefs.  The  means  of  fubfiftence 
**  being  augmented,  population  increafed  of 
"  courfe  ;  migrating  expeditions  were  formed, 
"  to  eafe  the  country  of  its  number  of  inhabi- 
*'  tants. — Spain,  Italy, — were  filled  with  colonies 
"  from  Gaul." 

Here  the  vigorous  profecutlon  of  agriculture, 
and  the  augmented  means  of  fubfiftence,  are  con- 
fidered  as  the  original  caufe  of  emigrations.  But 
furely  this  is  afl^erted  in  oppofition  equally  to 

fouDd 
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found  reafoning  and  univerfal  experience.  The 
increale  in  the  popuhuion  of  any  kingdom,  fo 
far  as  it  is  occafioned  merely  by  the  increafe  in 
the  means  of  fubfiilence,  will  only  be  in  an  ade- 
quate proportion  to  it.  The  immediate  caufe, 
and  the  immediate  effeft,  will  be  exaftly  equi- 
valent. And,  confequently,  the  improvements  in 
agriculture  can  never  be  produftive  of  migra- 
tions. This  is  obvious  reafoning,  embarraffed 
by  no  intricacies  and  obfcured  by  no  refinements 
of  thought.  And  the  uninterrupted  experience 
of  the  world  confirms  the  truth  of  it.  The 
wretched  provifion,  that  is  furnifhed  to  the  com- 
mon people  of  Ireland  and  the  Highlands,  i; 
continually  impelling  them  into  other  councries. 
And  the  infinite  multiplication  of  the  neccfTarie^ 
and  comforts  of  life,  in  England,  is  as  continually 
drawing  the  lower  ranks  of  both  into  Southern 
Britain. — But  I  proceed  to  the  hiflory. 

The  original  incident  in  this  long  chain  of 
events,  the  fettlcmiCnt  of  the  Phoca?ans  in  Gaul, 
is  fixed  to  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin.  The 
communication  of  their  improved  agriculture  to 
the  neighbouring  Gauls,  the  general  adoption  of 
it  by  all  the  various  and  military  tribes  of  that 
extenfive  country,  the  augmentation  in  the  means 
of  fubfiflence,  the  increafe  in  the  (late  of  popu- 
lation, and  this  rifing  at  lall:  to  fuch  an  extreme 
degree,  that  they,  who,  before,  only  "  wandered 
*'  after  their  cattle  or  game  over  the  face"  of  the 

country. 
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country  ',  were  obliged  to  dlfburden  themfelves, 
by  detaching  large  colonies  into  the  neighbouring 
regions  ;  all  thefe  fucceffive  events,  even  in  the 
moft  fudden  and  rapid  confecution  of  incidents, 
mufl:  necefTarily  have  taken  up  one  or  two  ages. 
And  yet  the  migration  into  Italy,  particularly,  is 
fixed  by  the  very  authority  that  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  quotes  for  it,  in  the  very  reign  during  which 
the  Phocteans  are  faid  immediately  before  to 
have  fettled  in  Gaul.  De  tranfitu  in  Italiam 
Gallorum  hnsc  acccpimus,  fays  Livy  in  Mr. 
Macphcrfon's  own  note  :  Prifco  Tarquinio  Uomce 
regnante, — Ambigatus, — exonerare  praegravente 
turba  regnum  cupiens,  Bellovefum  ac  Sigove- 
fum — miflurum  fe  effe  in  quas  Dii  dediffent  au- 
guriis  fedes  oHendit.  Bellovefo  in  Italiam  viam 
Dii  dederunt.  And  Mr.  Macphcrfon  thus  expli- 
cidy  affcrts  the  fame  in  p.  9,  "  The  Gauls — « 
"  firft  entered  Italy,  according  to  Livy,  in  the 
"  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin."  Thefe  migra- 
tions therefore  were  actually  coseval  with  the 
fctdement  at  Marfeilles,  and  could  not  be  occa- 
fioned  by  any  remote  confequences  refulting  from 
it.  And  the  expedition  into  Italy,  particularly, 
was  aftually  undertaken  before  the  fettlement  of 
the  Phocaeans  in  Gaul.  It  was  begun,  and  Bel- 
lovefus  had  already  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  Phoccean  de- 

'  P.  ;. 
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fccnt  at  Marfeiiles.  And  this  appears  even  from 
the  account,  to  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  referred 
us  for  the  contrary.  Bellovefus — ,  profe^lusingen- 
tibus  pedkum  equitumqus  copils,  in  Tricaflinos 
venit.  Alpes  inde  oppofita  erant — .  Ibi  quum 
velut  leptos  montinm  altitudo  teneret  Gallos,  cir- 
cumfpeclarentqueq;i£udm  iier  junclacoelo  jugain 
alium  orbem  terrarum  tranfirent, — allatnm  eft, 
advenas  qucerentes  agriim  ab  Sal)'um  gente  op- 
pugnari.  Maffilienfes  erant  hi,  navibus  aPhoca^a 
profecli  '.  And  Mr.  Macpherfon's  jBift  princi- 
ple is  entirely  overborne,  by  the  weight  of  his 
own  authoriiies,  and  the  force  of  his  own  ac- 
knowledgments. 

Another  objeflion  of  the  fame  nature  Teems 
alio  to  lie  as  ftrongly  againft  it.  And  our  author 
appears  to  have  written  this  part  of  his  diifer- 
tation  with  all  the  hafty  vivacity  of  a  man  of 
genius,  purfuing  a  train  of  new  and  fplendid 
ideas,  but  not  rigidly  examining  their  uniformity 
and  agreement  with  each  other. — The  fame  ci- 
vilized Grecians,  that  are  faid  to  have  fettled 
in  Gaul,  and  to  have  thereby  introduced  a  more 
improved  agriculture  into  it,  are  equally  faid 
to  have  previoufly  fettled  in  Italy.  "  The  Pe- 
*'  lafgi  of  Peloponnefus  and  the  iflands  of 
"  the  Archipelago  were  the  firft  of  the  Euro- 
*^  pean  Noraades  v;ho  quitted  the  ambulatory 
*'  life  of  their  anceftors  and  applied  themfelves 

*  Livy,  1.  Y.  c.  34. 
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**  to  the  arts  of  civil  life. — Improving  their  navi- 
*'  gation  by  degrees,  they  failed  to  the  wefl:, 
''  feized  upon  the  neareft  coaft  of  Italy,  and 
**  moving  into  the  heart  of  that  country,  met 
'*  with  the  Umbri,  and  rofe  into  a  mixed  nation 
*'  under  the  name  of  Latins.  Extending  their  na- 
"  vigation  dill  further, — the  Phocj^ans  made  an 
««  eflablifhrnent  on  the  coafl  of  Gaul  ^"  The 
earlier  Pelafgi,  therefore,  would  have  introduced 
the  arts  of  civil  life  into  Italy,  as  the  later  did 
into  Gaul.  And  an  improved  agriculture  would 
have  been  brought  into  Italy,  fome  time  before 
it  was  carried  into  Gaul.  The  earlier  Pelafgi 
alfo,  actually  fettling  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and 
actually  mixing  with  the  natives  in  it,  would  have 
had  a  much  greater  communication  with  the 
Italians,  than  the  Phocceans  could  have  had 
with  the  Gauls,  and  have  propagated  all  the 
arts  of  their  country  with  much  greater  fuccefs* 
And  the  confequences  deduced  by  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon,  from  the  introduftion  of  the  Gnccian  agri- 
culture into  Gaul,  mud  have  been  equa'ly  and 
more  early  the  confequences  of  it  in  Italy  ;  and 
the  migrations  occafioned  by  it  mud  therefore 
have  been,  not  incurfions  from  Gaul  into  Italy, 
but  expeditions  from  Italy  iDto  Gaul.  This 
would  obvioufly  have  been  the  cafe,  according  to 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  own  reprefentations  and  rea- 
ibnings.     And   the   foundation  of  his  fyllem 

•P.  7. 
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is  here  a  fecond  time  deftroyed,  by  the  very  hand 
that  is  employed  in  laying  it. 


P.  6 — 9.  *'  The  Scythians  of  the  weflern 
**  Europe  were,  for  the  firfl  time,  mentioned 
*'  under  the  name  of  Celtce,  by  Herodotus,  in 
*'  the  Eightyfeventh  Olympiad.  To  inveftigate 
*'  the  origin  of  that  appellation,  we  mufl  return 
"  into  a  period  of  remote  antiquity.  The  Pe» 
*'  lafgi  of  Peloponnefus — failed  to  the  well, 
"  feized  upon  the  ncarefl:  coafl  of  Italy,  and 
'*  — made  an  eftabliflimcnt  on  the  coafl:  of 
*'  Gaul — .  The  improvements  introduced  by 
*'  them  had  a  great  and  fudden  effcft  v  on  the 
"  manners  of  the  Gauls.  Agriculture  -waspro- 
"  fecuted— .  — Population  increafed — ;  migrat- 
*'  ing  expeditions  were  formed  to  eafcthe  country 
**  of  its  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  regions 
*'  of  Europe— received  fucceffive  fwarms  of 
**  Gallic  emigrants.  —  This  revolution  in  the 
*'  north  of  Europe  extended  to  the  greater  part 
**  of  its  inhabitants  the  appellation  of  Celtce, 
•*  which  is  an  adjeftive  derived  from  Gael,  the 
*'  aboriginal  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  antient 
«  Gaul.'» 

The  original  and  primary  caufe  of  the  Gallic 
emigrations,  is  here  plainly  afferted  to  be  the 
impr:  ved  agriculture  communicated  to  them  by 
the  GrcEcians.     This  had  a  '*  great  and  fudden 

*♦  effea 
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^  efFed  upon  the  manners  of  the  Gauls,'*  pro- 
ducing migrations.  And  therefore  the  Gauls, 
according  to  this  reprefentation,  had  never  form- 
ed any  migrating  expeditions  before.  But  ia 
p.  9,  immediately  after  the  words  above,  we  are 
told,  that  "  though  the  expeditions  of  the 
*'  Gauls,  fubfequent  to  the  fettlement  of  the 
"  Phoc^ans  in  their  country,  are  the  firil:  men-r 
"  tioned  in  hiflory,  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
**  that  they  pervaded  Europe  with  their  migrating 
*•'  armies  in  a  more  remote  period  of  antiquity. 
And  furely  thefe  two  reprefentations  will  not 
mingle  and  unite  together.  The  introdu6tion  of 
an  improved  agriculture  by  the  Gr^ecians  either 
was  or  was  not,  in  Mr.  Macpherfon's  opinion, 
the  original  and  remotely  efficient  caufe  of  the 
Gallic  migrations.  If  it  was,  he  can  have  no 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Gauls  pervaded  Eu- 
rope with  their  migrating  armies  in  a  remoter  pe- 
riod of  Antiquity.  And,  if  it  was  not,  the  great 
and  fudden  effect,  which  it  is  here  defcribed  to 
have  had  upon  the  manners  of  the  Gauls,  is  all 
a  delufion  and  vifion. 

This  hiflory  of  the  Pelafgian  refinements  Im- 
ported into  GaUl,  and  producing  migrations 
from  it,  is  given  us,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
name  of  Cehoe  being  affixed  to  the  general  body 
of  the  Weft-Europeans.  And  the  migrations, 
occafioned  by  the  improved  {late  of  agricul- 
ture, are  faid  tQ  have  carried  the  colonies  and 
G  name 
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name  of  the  Gael  or  Celtae  over  many  of  the 
regions  of  Europe.  Yet  "  we  have  reafon  to 
**  believe,"  as  we  are  told  In  p.  9,  *'  that  the 
"  Gauls  pervaded  Europe  with  their  migrating 
*'  armies  in  a  more  remote  period  of  antiquity." 
And  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Macpherfon 
himfelf,  they  mud  equally,  in  a  more  remote 
period,  have  planted  the  colonies  and  name 
of  the  Celtic  in  many  of  the  regions  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Thus  does  this  Ingenious  writer  go  on,  appa- 
rently contradicting  his  own  pofitions,  and  refut- 
ing his  own  arguments.  And  I  wreft  nothing, 
I  wilh  to  give  every  pafiage  its  full  import.  And 
I  defire  to  put  an  end  to  the  examination,  when 
I  ceafe  to  profecute  it  with  candour. 

P.  9.  *'  The  appellation  of  Celts  —  is  ant 
"  adjeftive  derived  from  Gael,  the  aboriginal 
**  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Gaul."^ 

I  feel  a  little  reluftance  in  myfeif,  to  enter  the 
field  of  Celtic  etymology  with  Mr.-Macpherfon» 
A  gentleman,  who  was  bred,  I  apprehend,  in  the 
bofom  of  the  Highlands  -,  an  author,  who,  as 
the  tranflator  of  Ollian,  mufl  certainly  be  con- 
verfunt  with  the  beft  and  oldeft  writers  in  the 
Erfe  ;  Ihou I  naturally  command  fuch  a  '  clear 
and  extenfive  view  of  the  lani_juage,  its  principles, 
and  its  geniuo,   as  to  deter  any  mere  Engliiliman 

from 
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from  the  unequal  conteft.  But  to  be  deterred  by 
fuch  reafons,  I  think,  would  betray  an  ignorance 
in  the  workings  of  the  human  heart.  And  a  cou- 
fcioufnefs  of  fuperlor  knowledge,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  literature,  almoft  always  feduces  a  writer 
into  a  carelelTnefs  and  injudicioufnefs  in  the  exer- 
tion of  it. 

In  the  Hiflory  of  Mancheder,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  inveftigate  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Celtce.  I  have  there  proved  it,  I  think,  not 
to  be  an  adjeflive  derived  from  Gael,  but  to  be 
equally  a  fubftantive,  and  actually  the  fame 
word,  with  it.  And,  as  it  is  neceffary  for  the 
folution  of  the  prefent  difficulty,  and  will  be 
ferviceable  for  the  difcuffion  of  fome  future 
doubts,  I  fliall  here  go  over  the  argument  again, 
and  contract  it  into  a  fmaller  compafs. — The 
Irilh  and  Highlanders  reciprocally  denominate 
themfelves  by  the  general  title  of  Gael,  Gael,  or 
Gauls.  They  alfo  diftinguifli  themfelves,  as  the 
Welfli  originally  did,  and  as  the  Welih  diRin- 
guilh  them  both  at  prefent,  by  the  app<;  llatioti 
of  Guidhil,  Guethel,  and  Gathel.  And  this  is 
certainly  the  origin  of  the  other.  The  interme- 
diate TH  being  left  quiefcent  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion, as  it  Is  in  many  words  of  the  Britifh 
language,  Gathel  would  immediately  be  formed 
into  Gael.  And  Gathel  is  a^flually  founded  like 
Gael,  by  both  the  Irilli  and  Highlanders  at 
prefent.  The  appellation  of  Gathel,  therefore^ 
C  X  was 
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was  originally  the  fame  with  Gael,  and  the  pa* 
rent  of  it.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  quiefcent 
letters  in  Britifti  are  frequently  transferred  from 
the  middle  to  the  conclufion  of  the  word,  where 
they  are  no  longer  quiefcent ;  and,  as  Needle  is 
popularly  changed  into  Neeld  in  Lancafhire,  and 
Kathair  formed  into  Garth  and  Garth,  foGathel 
is  changed  into  Galath,  Galat,  Gait,  and  Celt. 
And  we  fee  the  faft  direftly  exemplified,  in  the 
Gael  of  the  Continent  being  univerfally  denomi- 
nated Galatce  and  Celtce  by  the  Graecians,  and 
Gallt  and  Gallta  by  the  Irifli.  The  appellations 
therefore  of  Gathel-i,  Gall-i,  Galat-as,  Calet-es, 
An-Calit-es,  and  Celt-as,  are  all  one  and  the 
fame  denomination,  only  varied  by  the  aftonifh- 
ing  du6lility  of  the  Celtic,  and  only  difguifed  by 
the  alterations  ever  incident  to  a  language  that 
has  been  merely  oral  for  ages  \ 

P.  8 — 9.  In  confequence  of  the  Phocsean  fettle- 
raent  at  Marfeilles,  "  Spain,  Italy, — and  the  Bri- 
*'  tilh  Ifles  were  filled  with  colonies  from  Gaul,  m 
**  whom  the  old  inhabitants,  if  they  differed  ori- 
"  ginally  from  the  Gael,  were  loft.'* 

And  In  p.  26,  where  the  fame  fubje£l:  Is  re- 
touched, Mr.  Macpherfon  fpeaks  thus. — "  The 
*'  ymbri,  who  were  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants 

'  See  Hiitoiy  of  Majichefter,  p.  437 — 439, 
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*^  of  Italy  (Umbrorum  gens  antiqulffima  Itallae 
"  exiftimatur.  Plin.  lib.  iii.  Umbri  antiquilTimus 
"  Italics  populus.  Flor.  lib.  i.),  were  the  pofterity 
'*  of  Gauls  who  penetrated  into  that  country 
"  long  before  the  commencement  of  hiflory 
*'  (Bocchus  abfolvit  Gallorum  veterum  propagi- 
*'  nem  Umbros  effe.  Solin.  lib.  viii.  Umbri  prima 
*'  veterum  Galloruni  proles.  Auguft.  in  Sem- 
♦*  pron.  Umbros  veterum  Gallorum  effe  propa- 
**  ginem  Marcus  Antonius  refert.  Servius  in 
**  iEneid.  xii.).  We  may  naturally  fuppofe  that 
"  the  Gauls  of  Belgium  would  have  found  lefs 
"  difficulty  in  croffing  a  very  narrow  channel  into 
*'  Britain  than  their  countrymen  at  the  foot  of 
**  the  Alps  in  clambering,  with  their  wives  and 
"  children,  over  the  vaft  ridge  of  mountains 
*'  which  feparated  them  from  Italy.  It  may 
**  therefore  be  concluded,  that  Britain  received 
**  very  confiderable  colonies  from  the  Belgic  di- 
"  vifion  of  Gaul  as  early,  at  lead,  as  the  Gael  of 
"  the  Alpin  regions  feized  upon  Italy  under  the 
*'  name  of  Umbri." 

In  thefe  palTages  are  contained  two  affertionS 
concerning  the  firft  population  of  Britain,  one 
urged  as  probably  true,  and  the  other  produced 
as  certainly  fo.  According  to  the  former,  the 
natives  of  Gaul  fettled  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of 
Umbri,  long  before  the  commencement  of  hiflo- 
ry, and  may  therefore  be  concluded  to  have  tranf- 
ported  themfelv^s  as  early  into  Britain.    And  the 

C  3  latter 
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latter  declares  the  Britifh  Ifles  to  have  received  a 
colony  of  the  Celts,  in  confequence  of  the  Pho- 
cffian  fettlement  at  Marleilles.  I  Ihall  confider  both 
of  thefe  attentively. 

The  opinion  here  advanced  by  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  concerning  the  Urabri,  has  been  advanced  by 
feveral  writers  before,  in  that  jflrange  humour 
which  has  been  taken  up  by  fo  many  antiquari- 
ans, of  magnifying  the  glory  and  extending  the 
polTeffions  of  the  Gauls.  But  the  notion  appears 
to  be  chimerical  and  groundlefs. 

The  Umbri  are  affirmed  by  both  Pliny  and 
Florus,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  has  quoted 
them,  to  be  the  mod  antient  people  in  Italy,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  be  the  progeny  of  the  firft 
colonifts  that  came  into  it  after  the  flood.  And, 
if  the  Umbri  were  a  race  of  men  derived  from 
Gaul,  Gaul  mufl  have  been  inhabited  fome  ages 
before  Italy.  So  accelTible  as  the  latter  is  acrofs  the 
fea  from  Dalmatia  or  from  Germany  by  land, 
and  therefore  lying  much  more  obvious  than 
Gaul  to  the  great  colonies  of  the  Noachids,  as 
they  converged  to  the  Weft  ;  it  muft,  according 
to  this  reprefentation,  have  never  received  any 
colony  at  all,  till  Gaul  difcharged  its  fuperfluous 
numbers  into  it.  And  a  country  that  would  have 
peculiarly  invited  the  fpreading  hords  of  theEaft, 
as  pufhing  its  whole  length  in  one  vaft  projeftion 
into  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  there- 
fore lying  very  happily  central  betwixt  the  three 
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great  dlvifions  of  the  globe,  is  here  fuppofed  to 
have  continued  totally  wild  and  defolate,  even  for 
ages  after  Gaul  was  inhabited,  till  the  Celtce 
had  gradually  fpread  themfelves  over  all  Gaul, 
till  they  began  to  increafe  in  numbers,  till  they 
were  obliged  to  diffufe  themfelves  into  other 
countries,  and  till  they  were  compelled  even 
"  to  clamber,  with  their  wives  and  children,  over 
*'  the  vail  ridge  of  mountains  which  feparateci 
'*•*  them  from  Italy."  This  is  fuch  an  account,  as 
confronts  every  fuggeftion  of  reafon,  and  out- 
rages every  principle  of  propriety.  The  bands, 
that  filed  through  the  forefls  of  Germany  into 
Gaul,  mud  equally  have  found  their  way  through 
the  vallies  of  the  Tyrolefe  into  Italy.  And  the 
tribes,  that  coafted  into  Gaul  from  Greece  or 
Dalmatla,woi^<ld  previoully  have  landed  upon  the 
Ihore  of  Italy.  As  the  great  tide  of  European 
population  rolled  direftly  from  the  plains  of 
Shinar  to  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  na- 
tural courfe  of  caufes  and  effects,  no  country 
could  have  been  primarily  hihabited  from  the 
Weft.  And  Italy  peculiarly  could  not,  open  as  it 
is  on  the  Eaft  and  its  collateral  points,  having  its 
northern  mountains  remarkably  pierced  with  a 
valley  through  the  whole  breadth  of  them,  and 
being  compleatly  barricaded  by  its  natural  ram- 
parts on  the  North-Weft,  the  only  point  in  which 
it  borders  upon  Gaul.  -  As  the  natives  of  Gaul, 
therefore,  can  never  be  admitted  to  have  been 
C  4  th.e 
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the  firfl:  planters  of  Italy,  the  Umbri  can  never 
be  allowed  to  have  been  orlghially  a  colony  from 
Gaul.  And  Mr.  Macpherfon  muft  either  deny 
the  Umbri  to  have  been  the  moll:  antient  people 
of  Italy,  or  admit  them  not  to  have  been  original- 
ly derived  from  Gaul. 

This  reafoning  is  fufficient  to  counterbalanca 
the  aflertions  of  fuch  authors,  as  he  has  produc- 
ed in  fupport  of  the  opinion.  And  the  reafon- 
ing is  happily  confirmed  by  an  hiftorian  of  the 
moil:  refpeftable  characler,  and  with  whom,  in 
a  comparative  eftimate  of  authenticity  and 
knowledge,  Mr,  Macpherfon's  writers  are  but 
mere  flutterers  in  the  regions  of  hiilory.  Livy 
afferts  the  firft  and  earlieft  migration  of  the  Gauls 
to  have  been  only  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tar- 
quin,  and  about  600  years  before  Chrift.  And 
he  is  uncommonly  accurate  and  circumflantial  in 
his  account.  Gallos — eos  qui  oppugnaverunt 
Ckifium  non  fuilTe  qui  primi  Alpes  tranfierinr, 
fatis  conflat.  Ducentis  quippe  annis  antequani 
Clufium  oppugnarent  urbemque  Romam  cape- 
rent,  in  Italiam  Galii  tranfcenderunt. — De  tranr 
fitu  in  Italiam  Gallorum  hcec  accepimus.  Prifco 
Tarquinio  Romns  regnante,  —  Bellovefo — in  Ita- 
liam viani  Dii  dedeiunt,  Trofeftus  ingentibus 
pedltum  equitumque  copiis,  in  Tricailinos  venil, 
/ilpes  inde  oppoiits  eranr,  qnas  inexfuperabiles 
vifas  baud  equidem  miror,  nulla  dum  via  (quod 
ouiJ*?i^  coiitinens  mcmorla  ilt,  nil]   de  Hercuie 

fabulis 
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fabulis  credere  libet)  fuperatas.  CioiTing  the 
Alps,  fufifque  acie  Tufcis,  baud  procul  Ticino 
flumine-^condidere  urbern,  Mediolanum  appel- 
larunt.  Alia  fubinde  manus, — Elitovio  duce,— - 
favente  Bellovefo,  quum  tranfcendiffet  Alpes, 
ubi  nunc  Brixia  ac  Verona  urbes  funt — confidunt. 
Pofl  hos  Salluvii— circa  Ticinum  amnem — ^. 
Deinde  Boii  Lingones — ,  quum  jam  inter  Padum 
atque  Alpes  omnia  tenerentur,  Pado  ratibus  tra- 
jefto,  non  Etrufcos  modo,  fed  etiam  Umbros, 
agro  pellunt.  Turn  Senones,  recentiffimi  adve- 
narum,  attacked  Clufium  and  burnt  Rome  '.  And 
the  regular  detail  of  fuch  an  hiftorian  fixes  [the 
point  beyond  all  poffibility  of  doubt.  The 
.Gauls  firft  entered  Italy  about  the  year  600  be- 
fore Chrift,  when  the  country  was  compleatly 
inhabited  from  end  to  end. 

But  the  authors  quoted  byMr.Macpherfon  have 
been  wronged  in  the  application  by  him.  The 
Umbri  might  be  the  defcendants  of  antient  Gauls, 
and  even  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  Italy  ;  and  yet 
not  be  derivatives  from  Gaul.  As  the  great  body 
of  the  Celtce  puQied  by  land  or  coafted  by  fea 
for  the  feat  of  their  future  Empire  in  Gaul,  a 
part  of  them  might  divide  from  the  reft,  and 
make  a  fettlement  in  Italy.  And  this  appears,  I 
think,  to  have  been  actually  the  cafe.  That 
jihe  Umbri  were  really  Celtaeor  Gauls,  is  afferted 
by  fuch  authorities,  as,  however  infignificant  in 

»  L.  V.  c.  35—35. 
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therafelves,  we  cannot  in  juflice  rejeft  without 
a  fliperior  authority  to  the  contrary.  And  the 
remains  of  Celtic  or  Gallic  appelhtions,  among 
the  Umbri,  are  a  flrong  confir. nation  of  their  af- 
fertions.  I  fliall  mention  only  two,  becaufe  they 
feem  both  to  have  been  prior  to  any  migration  of 
colonies  from  Gaul.  And  thefe  are  their  own 
national  and  original  appellation  of  Umbri,  and 
the  fimilar  appellation  of  their  originally  princi- 
pal river,  the  Umbrio,  both  evidently  the  fame 
with  the  Umbri  and  Humber  in  Britain  ;  the  ge- 
nerical  appellation  of  the  Celt^,  in  Italy  and 
this  ifland,  being  communicated  by  both  to  a 
great  iefluary  or  river  in  their  country,  and  our 
Humber  being  therefore  written  and  pronounced 
Chumber  formerly  '. 

A  migration  then  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  before 
the  reign  of  Tarquin  the  Firil,  is  precluded  by 
the  pofitive'  voice  of  hiftory.  And  all  inferences, 
derived  from  the  fuppofition,  muft  equally  fall 
with  it  to  the  ground.  A  migration  from  Gaul 
into  Britain,  as  early  at  lead  as  the  other,  is  in- 
ferred from  it  by  Mr.  Macpherfon.  And  the 
conclufion  is  reafonable  in  itfelf.  But  the  pre- 
mifes  have  been  here  proved  to  be  falfe.  And 
Mr.  Macpherfon  mufi:  refer  his  firfl  colony  from. 
Gaul  to  the  sra  of  the  Fhoccean  eflabliihmcnt 
in  it. 

■  Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 
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The  former  opinion  was  given  to  us  only  as 
probable.  This  is  prefented  ascertain.  And 
it  challenges  for  its  fupport  the  authority  of 
C^efar  and  the  teflimony  of  Tacitus.  Tacitus  is 
quoted  thus,  In  univerfum  tamen  ^eftimanti  Gallos 
vicinum  folura  occupaffe,  credibile  eft: ;  and  Ccefar 
thus,  Britanni  non  multum  a  Gallica  differunt 
confuetudine.  But  one  of  thefe  authorities  is  not 
quoted  fairly.  The  latter,  which  is  here  applied 
to  the  Britons  in  oppofition  to  the  Belgse ',  and 
has  the  word  Britanni  added  to  it  in  order  to 
make  it  applicable,  actually  relates  to  the  Belgze 
in  oppofition  to  the  Britons,  is  a£lually  referred 
to  the  Belgse  by  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  in  p.3  3, 
and  really  relates  only  to  the  Belg^e  of  Kent. 
And,  even  if  both  thefe  pafTages  were  fairly 
quoted,  they  very  obvioufly  determine  neither 
the  faft  nor  period  of  the  Gallic  fettlement  in 
Gaul.  They  prove  indeed  the  very  high  proba- 
bility of  a  Gallic  colony  originally  fettling  in 
the  ifland  ;  but  they  evince  not  the  certainty  of 
it.  And  they  do  not  give  us  theleaft;  intimation 
concerning  the  particular  iera  of  the  fettlement. 
Mr.  Macpherfon,  deriving  this  in  a  long  confecu- 
tion  of  caufes  and  effects  from  the  Phocasan  eft;ab- 
lifhment  in  Gaul,  fixes  that  one  or  two  centuries 
after  the  eft:abliftiment,  and  about  400  or  500 
years  before  Chrjft.  But  he  alfo  fixes  the  ^ra 
exactly  at  the  period  of  it,  as  he  ranks  the  mi- 
'  See  2d  an4  3d  Setftions  of  this  diapter. 
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gratioii  into  Britain  coseval  with  the  expedition 
into  Italy.  Tacitus  and  Ca?far,  however,  lend 
not  the  fmallefl  fanftion  to  either  part  of  his 
chronology.  And,  even  if  his  authority  could  be 
of  any  moment  on  a  fubjeft  of  this  nature,  its  owu 
contradi^torinefs  muft  deftroy  itfelf. 


This  is  the  whole  of  our  Author's  argument, 
with  refpect  to  the  coming  of  the  firfl  colonifts 
into  Britain.  And  I  am  forry  to  obferve  on  re- 
viewing the  whole,  that,  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
argument,  he  feems  to  be  unhappy  in  every 
movement.  And  the  period  and  fact  of  a  Gallic 
colony  originally  fettling  in  Britain,  which  arc 
the  firft  great  points  in  his  hiftorical  fyftem,  arc 
left  abfolutely  doubtful  and  undetermined. — But, 
as  thefe  are  two  particulars  of  fome  confequence 
in  the  hiftory  of  Britain,  the  great  defign  of  the 
prefent  work,  to  enlighten  the  dark  period  of  its 
earlier  annals,  naturally  raifes  in  me  a  defire  to 
afcertain  them.  It  mufl  be  hazardous  indeed  to 
attempt,  where  Mr.  Macpherfo'n  has  failed.  But 
it  can  be  no  difgrace  to  be  baffled,  where  even 
he  has  been  unfuccefsful. 

The  derivation  of  the  Britons  from  the  Gauls 
does  not  depend,  as  Tacitus  and  Csfar  have 
placed  it,   upon  any  precarious  reafonings  from. 

the 
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the  Ticinlty  of  the  countries  and  a  limilarity  in 
the  nations.  It  may  be  grounded  upon  better 
principles.  And  it  is  clearly  demonftrated  by  the 
national  appellation  of  Gaul,  which  I  have  al- 
ready Ihewn  in  part,  and  fhall  fully  lliew  here- 
after, to  have  been  formerly,  or  to  be  at  prefenr, 
retained  by  the  Britifh  inhabitants  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  ifland.  This  proof  is  equally  (hort  and 
decifive.  But  the  period,  in  which  the  Gauls  firll 
croffed  the  channel  into  Britain,  is  much  more 
difficult  to  be  determined.  It  may,  I  think,  be 
fettled  in  this  manner. 

The  firlt  migration  of  the  Gauls  that  is  record- 
ed by  hiftory,  as  I  have  already  fnev/n,  was  made 
in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  and  about 
the  year  600  before  Chriil.  This  was  a  double 
one,  an  expedition  into  Italy,  and  an  invafion  of 
Germany  '.  And  it  was  clearly  after  Britain  had 
been  peopled  by  the  Gauls.  As  long  as  the  lat- 
ter had  a  vent  for  their  growing  numbers  into 
the  uninhabited  regions  of  Spain  or  Britain,  they 
could  not  have  been  obliged  to  turn  back  upon 
their  progenitors  behind  them.  The  great  cur- 
rent of  European  population,  which  had  fallen 
for  ages  into  the  Weft,  could  not  be  compelled 
to  return  upon  itfelf,  till  it  had  filled  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  its  intended  channel,  and  found  itfelf  ftopc 
in  its  progrefs  by  infuperable  barriers.  And  the 

*  Livy,  I.  V,  c.  33. 
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Gauls  would  not  have  chofen  to  enter  Italy  and 
invade  Germany,  where  they  were  fure  to  en- 
counter oppofition,  and  where  their  fettlements 
nniil  be  precarious  from  the  uncertainty  of  their 
fuccefs,  and  expofed  to  danger  from  the  remore- 
nefs  of  their  countrymen  ;  when  all  the  region 
of  Britain,  in  particular,  lay  open  to  them,  was 
ready  to  receive  their  colonies,  and  by  its  daily 
appearance  to  the  eye  feemed  actually  to  invite 
them  into  it.  At  this  period,  therefore,  the 
ifland  of  Britain  was  certainly  inhabited.  And 
it  mud  have  been  inhabited  long  before. 

When  the  Gauls  firft  began  to  difcharge  their 
numbers  into  Britain,  the  ifland  would  naturally 
remain  the  great  refervoir  of  the  continent  for 
ages.  Gradually  as  the  people  multiplied  to  be 
trouble fome,  they  would  all  find  a  fafe  and  eafy 
conveyance  into  Britain.  And  Gaul  could  not 
begin  to  be  overburdened  with  her  progeny,  tilt 
the  population  of  Britain  was  nearly  compleated, 
till  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  ifland  were  too 
remote  from  the  continent,  or  till  the  iflanders 
were  obliged,  in  their  owti  defence,  to  forbid 
any  future  migrations  into  the  country.  This 
mufl:  have  been  the  actual  ilate  of  population  in 
Britain,  for  fome  time  before  the  expeditions  of 
Bellovefus  and  Sigovefus  from  Gaul.  And  freflt 
colonies,  for  fome  time  before,  had  ceafed  to  find 
their  way  into  Britain.  The  tribes  of  Gaul  were 
now  pent  up  within  their  own  continent.    And 

as 
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as  the  multiplication  continued,  and  all  the  for* 
mer  refources  were  exhaufted,  they  were  obliged 
at  laft  to  recoil  upon  the  more  eaflerly  colonies, 
to  explore  an  unpra^ifed  way  over  the  fnows 
and  mountains  of  the  Alps,  and  to  open  to  them- 
felves  a  new  receptacle  among  the  inhabitants 
ef  Italy  and  Germany.  A  long  time  therefore 
mufl  have  elapfed,  before  the  fuperfluous  num- 
bers of  Gaul  could  have  filled  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  ifland,  and  have  any  cccafion  to  pro- 
hibit the  entrance  of  more  into  it.  And  fome 
time  muft  have  intervened  before  the  effeft  of 
this  prohibition  could  have  appeared  upon  the 
continent,  and  ft  ill  more,  before  it  could  have 
burft  out  in  the  great  and  neceflary  migrations 
into  Germany  and  Italy.  Four  or  five  centuries 
mufl  have  paffed  betwixt  the  commencement  of 
population  in  the  ifland,  and  the  sera  of  thofe 
migrations  on  the  continent.  And  the  pofitioii 
is  Urikingly  confirmed  to  us  by  the  parallel  hifto* 
ry  of  Ireland,  this  ifland  in  a  later  period  ferv- 
ing  equally  as  a  drain  to  Britain,  and  the  popu- 
J^tion  of  it  not  being  compleated  in  lefs  than 
500  years '. 

This  reafoning  fettles  the  firft  Inhabitation  of 
Britain  about  1000  years  before  Chrift.  About 
J 000  years  before  Chrift  it  is  a<51ually  fixed  by 
fame  of  Richard's  authorities :  A.M.  3000,  circa 

*  SeeHiftory  of  JVIancheiler,  p.  433 — 437  and  440 — 44*2. 
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ha?c  tempora  cultam  &  habitatam  prlmiim  Bri- 
tanniam  arbitrantur  nonnulli '.  And  about  the 
fame  period  the  progrefs  of  population,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  traced  in  the  ifland,  concurs  with  the 
argument  to  fettle  it  "■.  From  the  one  reafon  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  the  ifland  "was  firft  inha- 
bited no  lefs  than  this  number  of  years  before 
the  Chriftian  sera.  And  from  the  other  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable,  that  the  ifland  could  not 
have  been  inhabited  many  more  before  it.  And 
the  coincidence  of  two  fuch  arguments,  that  de- 
rived from  the  ft  ate  of  population  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  this  deduced  from  the  progrefs  of  it 
in  the  ifland,  the  concurrence  of  both  with  the 
authorities  of  hifl:ory,  and  the  convergence  of  all 
to  one  common  point  of  time,  give  us  as  much 
certainty  on  the  fubje^l,  as  we  mufl:  ever  expe6l 
in  inquiries  of  this  very  remote  nature,  and  fix 
the  firfl:  migration  of  the  Gauls  into  Britain,  with 
as  much  precifion  as  the  difficulties  of  the  quef- 
tion  will  admit,  about  a  thoufand  years  before 
the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  or  about  the  reigus. 
pf  David  and  Solomon  among  the  Jews. 

^  P.  p,  »  Hift.  of  Manch.  p.  7  and  466. 
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CONCERNING  THE  SECOND  COLO^tt 
THAT  MR.  MACPHERSON  BRINGS 
JN  TO   BRITAIN. 


PAG.  1 6.  "  The  domefllc  improveitients 
"  wliicli,  111  the  beginning  of  their  progrefs 
"  in  Gaul,  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
"  try  to  overrun  the  regions  of  the  Weft  and 
**  North,  had  arrived  at  feme  degree  of  maturity 
*' long  before  the  Romans  penetrated  beyond 
"  the  Alps.  Inftead  of  wandering  in  fearch  of 
**  foreign  fettlements,  the  Gaiils  found  it  more 
"  convenient  to  cultivate  thofe  which  they  al- 
"  ready  poiTelTed.  The  fpirit  of  conqueft  re- 
**  tired  further  towards  the  North  5  and  the 
**  tide  of  migration,  which  had  for  ages  flowed 
"  from  Gaul,  returned  upon  itfelf — .  The  Ger- 
"  man  Celtic  repaOTed  the  Rhine." 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  are  her^^  arrd 
in  p.  8,  faid  to  have  confequentially  occafioned 
the  migrations  of  the  Gaills.  But  here  they  are 
equally  faid  to  have  put  an  end  to  them.  And  the 
fame  natural  caufe  has  two  diilerent  and  contra- 
D  diftcrjr 
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di£i:ory  efFe£ls  attributed  to  it. — The  improve- 
ments m  agriculture  are  declared  to  have  occa- 
fioned  migrations  in  the  beginning  of  their  pro- 
grefs,  and  in  their  advancement  towards  matu- 
rity to  have  given  an  abfolute  termination  to 
them.  And  the  fame  natural  caufe,  that  in  its 
weaker  and  commencing  operations  produced  one 
c2c£l:,  in  its  ftronger  and  more  perfcft  influence 
produced  another  and  the  oppofite. — All  this, 
i  think,  is  clearly  afferted  together  in  the  prefent 
extraft.  ^'^  The  domeflic  improvements — ,  in  the 
**^  beginning  of  their  progrefs  in  Gaul,  enabled 
"  the  inhabitants — to  overrun  the  regions  of 
''  the  Wed  and  North—."  When  they  "  had 
"*  arrived  at  fome  degree  of  maturity — ,  inftead 
"^^  of  wandering  in  fearch  of  foreign  fettlements, 
"  the  Gauls  found  it  more  convenient  to  culti- 
**  vate  thofe  which  they  already  pofTefled." — 
Not  is  this  ail  the  inconfiflency,  which  the  cx- 
traft  feems  to  contain.  I'hofe  improvements, 
which  in  their  infant  ftate  impelled  the  Gauls  to 
relsnqulfh  their  country,  in  their  maturer  con- 
dition not  only  induced  them  to  (lay  at  home, 
but  even  brought  foreign  emigrants  into  the 
country.  "  The  tide  of  migration,  which  had 
*'  fur  ages  flowed  from  Gaul,  returned  upon  it- 
''  felf." 

That  multiplied  population,  which  was  the  im- 
mediate confequence  of  the  commencing  improve- 
mtnts  in  agriculture,  obliged  the  Gauls  to  dif- 

charge 
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charge  themfelves  in  colonies  into  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  And  that  infinitely  greater  popu- 
lation, which  mud  have  equally  refulted  from 
the  improvements  being  more  generally  dilTufed, 
more  experimentally  known,  and  confiderably 
heightened  in  their  influence,  pnd  muft  have 
obliged  the  G:?uls,  in  an  infinitely  gr^-ater  degree, 
to  dilcharge  themfelves  into  the  neighbouring 
regions  -,  this,  it  feems,  did  not  oblige  them  at 
iall,  this  a61;ually  prevailed  upon  them  to  flay  at 
home,  and  abfolutely  invited  others  into  the 
country.  Thus  does  this  lively  and  valuable 
■writer  again  fcem  to  be  engaged  at  crofs  purpofes 
with  his  own  argument. 


P.  II — 12.  "  More  than  three  centuries  prior 
"  to  the  Chriflian  lera,  the  German^  Celt:s, 
"  under  the  name  of  Cimbri,  ravaged  all  the 
"  regions  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ionian 
"  fea.  (Has  funt  nationes  qu«  tarn  longe  ab  fuis 
"  fedibus  Delphos  profea^e  funt.  Cicero  pro 
*'  Fonteio,  xx.)" 

The  paffage,  here  cited  by  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
a£lually  {lands  in  a  flriking  oppofition  to  his 
dodlrine.  It  refers  not  to  the  Cimbri,  or  Ger- 
man Celtfe,  at  all.  It  refers  folely  to  the  Pro- 
per Celtce,  or  the  natives  of  Gaul. — Cicero, 
vindicating  the  conduft  of  Fronteius  in  his  go- 
D  2  vernment 
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vernment  of  Gaul,  Provir.cl^  Gallic  M.  Fron- 
telus  prsefuit,  and,  like  a  mere  advocate,  catch- 
ing at  the  popular,  prejudices  of  the  Romans, 
fays  thus  of  the  Gallic  tribes.  Hx  funt  nationes 
qu^e  tam  longe  ab  fuis  fedibus  Delphos  ufque, 
ad  Apollinem  Pythium  atque  ad  oraculum  orbis 
terrse  vexandum  ac  fpoliandum,  profefta?  funt. 
Ab  iifdem  gcntibus — obfejfum  ejl  CapitoUuin.  Here 
we  fee  no  mention  of  the  Cimbri,  and  no  inti- 
mation concerning  the  German  Celtce.  All  that 
is  faid  IS  fpoken  merely  of  the  real  and  abfo- 
lute  Gauls,  of  thofe  who  facked  Pvome  as  well 
as  plundered  Delphi.  And  Mr.  Macpherfon's 
quotation,  not  only  does  not  prove  the  fpirit  of 
conqueft  to  have  retired  from  Gaul  towards  the 
North,  and  the  Geraian  Celtae  to  have  ravaged 
all  the  regions  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ionian 
Sea  ;  but  actually  evinces  the  contrary,  fhews 
the  fpirit  at  this  period  to  have  been  ftill  very 
aftive  in  Gaul,  and  appropriates  thefe  ravages 
to  the  Native  Celtfe. 


P.  28—29.  "  "^^^  ft^"'**^  ^f  conqueft  pafling 
^^  from  the  Gauls  to  the  Celto-Germanic  colonies 
*^  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  latter  pervaded  Europe 
**  with  their  armies  (Cimbri  magnam  Europe  nee 
*"  exiguam  AfiiE  partem  fibi  tributariam  fecere 
*'*'  agrofque  debellatorum  a  fe  occuparunt.  Diod. 
*^  Sic.  lib.  v.). — The  German  poilerity  of  the 
3  "  Gauls, 
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"  Gauls,  under  the  name  of  Cimbri,  traverfed — 
*'  the  vaft  regions  between  their  own  country 
"  and  the  fea  of  Ionia  (Cimbri  contra6tis  undique 
"  copiis,  ad  lonicum  mare  converfi,  gentem  Illy- 
**  riorum,  et  quicquid  gentium  ad  Macedonas 
"  ufque  habitat,  imo  ipfos  Macedonas  opprefiere. 
"  Pauf.  Attic,  iv.).  About  half  a  century  after 
**  the  death  of  Alexander,  they  poured  irrefifli- 
*'  ble  armies  into  Greece,  Thrace,  and  Mace- 
"  donia — (Gens  afpera,  audax,  bcllicofa,  domi- 
"  tis  Pannoniis,  et  hortante  deinde  fuccelTu,  divi- 
"  fis  agminibus,  alii  Grseciam,  alii  Macedoniam, 
"  omnia  ferro  proterentes,  petivere.  Juftin.  lib. 
''  xxiv.).  —  Some  of  them,  paffing  the  Propon- 
**  tis,  filled  the  leffer  Afia  with  their  colonies 
*^  (Tantse  fcecunditatis  juventus,  ut  Afiam  omnem 
^*  velut  examine  aliquo  implerent.  Juftin.  lib. 
*'  XXV.);  and  fpread  the  terror  of  their  name  far 
**  and  wide  by  the  invincible  fortune  of  their  arms 
**  (Tantus  terror  nominis  et  armorum  invicl:a  feli- 
*'  citas.  Juftin.  lib.  xxv.}.  The  irruption  of  the 
**  Cimbri  was  not  merely  depredatory.  They  left 
*'  colonies  in  the  conquered  countries  (Agros  de- 
*'  bellatorum  a  fe  occuparunt.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  v.).'* 
I  have  cited  this  paffage  immediately  after  the 
former,  that  Mr.  Macpherfon's  argument  may  en- 
joy the  full  force  of  the  authorities  produced  in  its 
favour.  And  in  both  thefe  extracts,  by  the  fame 
over-ruling  influence,  the  Germans  are  regularly 
D  3  lub^ 
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fubflituted  for  the  Gauls.  They  were  the  na- 
tives of  Gaul,  and  not  the  refidents  of  Germany, 
who  more  than  3C0  years  prior  to  the  Chriftian 
cera,  as  the  preceding  palfage  fixes  the  time,  or 
about  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, as  the  prefent  more  accurately,  though  con- 
tradidorily,  fixes  it,  ravaged  all  the  country  to  the 
fea  of  Ionia.  In  the  year  279  before  Chrift,  the 
jGauls  fent  out  three  armies,  which  ravaged  Pan- 
nonia,  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Afia,  plundered 
or  attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
and  fettled  colonies  in  fome  of  thofe  countries. 
And  even  the  authorities,  here  cited  to  confine 
thefe  anions  to  the  Germans,  all  concur  to  appro- 
pri-ite  them  to  the  Gauls.  This  mufl  feem  very 
ftrange.     But  it  is  actually  true. 

Diodorus,  fpeaking  exprefsly  of  the  Gauls, 
"but  confidering  them  as  extended  s^T,g  /xj^f^  Trjs 
^Kv^Kz^y  fays  thus.  Hi—funt  qui  Romam  cepe- 
runt.  Hi  tem.plum  in  Delphis  expilarunt.  Hi 
magnam  Europas  paitem,  &c.   Ou/o'  «o"/i'  ol  ty/v  ijlsv 

nycKk"^v  jjipj  r/jg  'EvpcjOTT'^jg,  8Z  oTvy^.p  5f  kul  r'%  Ai 
(popcXoy/ia-ccvj^g'  01  }im  n:r[V  ■ar(i,^->  v^g  EXX'/ivag  STVi'n-Xox.^fj , 
E AAHNO-rAAAT AI  KXyf^yJ'lsg ' .  Thofe,  therefore, 
who  reduced  a  confiderable  part  of  Europe  and  no 
inconfiderable  portion  of  Afia,  and  fettled  on  the 

^  V.  i.  p.  3_J4.  WeflHingUis. 
^-  lands 
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lands  of  the  conquered,  were  not  Cimbri,  though 
Mr.  Macpherfon  has  unwarily  interpolated  the 
name  in  his  quotation-,  were  not  Germans,  as 
Mr.  Macpherfon  has  arbitrarily  interpreted  his 
own  inferted  name  of  Cimbri  to  mean  ;  but  were 
Gauls,  the  fame  that  took  Rome,  the  fame  that 
plundered  Delphi,  and  the  fame  that  were  de- 
nominated Gallo-GrcEci. 

Paufanias  in  his  Attica  fays  thus.  Galli — 
in  extremis  Europas  oris  ad  vaftum  mare  acco 
lunt.  —  Verum  ut  Galli  appellarentiir,  non  nifi 
fero  ufus  obtinuit.  Celtas  enim,  quum  ipfi  fe 
antiquitus,  turn  alii  eos,  nominarunt.  Hi  con- 
traftis  undecunque  copiis,  ad  Tonicum  mare  con- 
verfi,  &c.  Oi  h  TAAATAI — vs^jiovjoii  rvjg  Evpo^Tig 
ICC  sa-x<xjci  STTi  BaKaa-a-y]  tjitoTOva — *  cvj^s  c??  ^0/^  ccQag 
wxhjH(TQoit  TAAATAS  s^svikYja-e'  KEATOI  y«p  kkJx 
75  (r(po6g  TO  a^umy  tuxi  lynx^  rotg  uKKoig,  ^yofjuacovjo. 
11vK?\^yHa-oi  h  2^^121  g^ioi  TpsTrsjai  tyjv  sti  JoviHy  ^ 
ro  Tc  l7\Xvpioov  s9'^^,  xoii  z^av  cxrov  uyj^i  yix-yi^ovuiv 
&)JC«,  VMi'^ccVj^ovag  cx\)\>iq^  c«i'a$'«/«f  f7ro;>jtr--  ' .  And 
here  Mr.  Macpherfon  appears  in  his  qv: oration 
to  have  inadvertently  dropt  the  words  Galli  and 
Celta?,  and  to  have  put  the  word  Cimbri  in 
their  place.  Paufanias  does  not  affert  the  Ger- 
man pofterity  of  the  Gauls  to  have  ravaged  the 
country  up  to  the  fea  of  Ionia.  And  P::ufanias 
does  not  affert  any  nation  to  have  c<:*mmitted 
thefe  ravages  under  the  name  of  Cimbri.     He 

*  P.  10,    Lipfiae,    1696. 
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declares  the  Gauls,  and  the  Gauls  only,  to  have 
made  this  expedition.  And  he  declares  them  to 
haye  palled  under  their  own  indigenous  denomir 
nations  of  Galli  and  Celtas. 

Juflin  is  the  other  author  here  quoted.  And 
he  is  ftill  more  exprefsly  againft  the  purpofe  for 
which  Mr,  Macpheribn  has  produced  him.  Ke 
fays  thus.  Galli,  abundant!  multitudine,  cum  eos 
pon  caperent  terra  qu(Z  genuerant,  ad  fedes  novas 
quserendas  velut  ver  facrum  miferunt.  E.i  hU 
portio  in  Italia  confedit,  qutz  et  Urbem  Romanam 
(apt(im  inccndit,  et  portio  Illyricos  fmus — per 
flrages  barbarorum  penetravit,  &  in  Pannonia 
confedit  •,  gens  afpera,  audax,  bellicofa— .  Hor^ 
tante  deinde  fuccelTu,  divifis  agminibus,  alii  Grce- 
ciam,  alii  Macedoniam.  omnia  ferro  protcrcntes, 
petivere.  Tantufque  terror  Gallici  nominis  erat,  ut 
■ — folus  rex  Macedonije  Ptolemncus  advcntnm 
G^Z/onwi  intrepidus  audivit. — Iptm  Galli,  duce 
Belgio,  attacked  and  defeated  Ptolemy.  —  Interea 
Brennus,  quo  duce  portio  Gallorum  in  Grceciam 
fe  effuderat,  audita  vi^loria  fi^orum  qui  Belgio 
duce  Macedonas  vicerant, — Delphos  iter  vertit ' . 
And  in  another  place  Juftin  fays  thus.  GaUorum 
tz  tempellate  tantje  foecunditatis  juvcntus  fuit, 
ut  Afiam  omnem  velut  examine  aliquo  implerenr. 
Peniquc,  neqi;e  reg£s  Oriends  fine  merccnario 
Qallorum  exercitu   ulla  bella   geiferunt,    neque, 

»  L,  xxiv.  c.  4,  j",  6. 
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piilfi  regno,  ad  alios  quam  ad  Gallos  confugerunr. 
Tantus  terror  Gallici  nominis  et  armorum  invifta 
felicitas '.  And  here,  in  the  fame  drain  of  in- 
advertency that  is  noticed  before,  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  appears  to  have  left  out  the  word  Gallorum 
in  one  of  his  quotations  and  Gallici  in  another, 
and  to  have  applied  all  three  in  dire£t  oppofition 
to  the  exprefs  and  repeated  meaning  of  the 
whole.  The  armies  which  Juflin  here  defcribes 
as  pouring  into  Thrace,  Greece,  and  Macedonia, 
he  does  not  aflert  to  have  been  Germans,  and  he 
does  not  afErm  to  have  been  denominated  Cim- 
brl.  He  explicitly  declares  them  to  have  been 
Gauls.  He  directly  derives  them  from  their  na- 
tive country  of  Gaul.  And  he  repeatedly  makes 
them  to  have  been  a  part  of  that  national  body, 
which  took  the  city  of  Rome,  and  marched  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Each  of  thefe  long  extracts  reflects  a  light  upon 
the  other.  And  from  the  united  luilre  of  all 
we  may  clearly  fee,  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  has 
been  ftrangely  led  away  by  his  own  prejudices, 
has  preifed  into  his  caufe  arguments  that  are  all 
in  a  natural  combination  againfl  him,  and,  in  a 
fpirit  of  involuntary  piracy,  is  even  fighting 
vmder  falfe  colours.  The  total  omiffion  of  fome 
expreflions  that  mufl:  have  difproved  the  appli- 
cation of  'the  paffages,  the  careful  difcharge  of 

*   L.  XXV.    C.  2, 
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all  hoftile  words  from  the  quotations,  and  the 
officious  interpolation  of  friendly  in  their  room, 
fafis  that  appear  evident  upon  the  face  of  the 
extracts  above,  certainly  give  an  unhappy  afpeft 
of  difmgenuoufnefs  to  the  whole,  and  may  feem 
to  difcredit  the  integrity  and  honour  of  Mr. 
Macpherfon.  But  any  one  that  has  felt  in  his 
own  bread  the  prevailing  bias  of  either  fyfte- 
matical  or  national  prejudices,  and  can  therefore 
make  the  proper  allowance  for  the  force  of  both 
together,  will  eafily  acquit  him  of  any  intentional 
frauds,  and  will  refer  all  to  its  immediate  caufe, 
to  prepolTeffions  which  have  enllaved  the  flrongell 
intellefts,  and  to  weakneffes  which  are  the  ground- 
Work  of  all  the  patriot  virtues. 

P.  10 — 12.  "  The  German  Celtse  (Celtae  five. 
*^  Galli  quos  Cimbros  vocant.  Appian.  in  II- 
'*  lyr. — )  repaired  the  Rhine,  committed  terrible 
*'  devadations,  and  —  extended  their  conqueds 
"  to  Spain — .  The  Lufitanians,  according  to 
"  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  the  mod  warlike  branch 
**  of  the  Cimbri  (^uXxiix^cojccjoi  ^i-j  ncri  oi  KCcK'^^iyot 
"  Av'f'ijuvoi.   Diod.  Sic.  lib.  v.)." 

Here  we  meet  with  the  fame  drain  of  falfe 
quotation,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  the 
preceding  articles.  —  The  paflage  in  Appian, 
which  is  here  applied  to  the  German  Celtte,  be- 
longs to  the  Native  Gauls  in  the  original.  Eofdem 
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[Aiiraiios]  Celtafque,  quosCimbros  vocznr^ad  Dei- 
phos poftiiffe  cajlra :  avjug  x,  KEATOlXjToig  K/ugpo/5 
KsyoiJ-svoi;,   EHI  AEA^OIS  STSTPATETSAI  ^ 
The  Gauls,  we  fee,  who  are  faid  to  have  been 
dcnomhiated  Cimbri,  were  actually  Proper  Celtae, 
and  were    abfolutely    the  very  Gauls  that  en- 
camped againfl   the  temple   of  Delphi. — And 
the  palTage  here  cited  from  Diodorus,  to  prove 
the   Lufitanians   a   branch    of  the   Cimbri,    is 
equally    cited   by   Mr.   Macpherfon   only   four 
pages  before,  to  prove  them  a  branch  of  the 
Galli,  and  has  aftually  no  reference  to  either. 
This  is  as  aftonifhing,  as  it  is  evident.    Speaking 
of  the  migrations  of  the  Galli,  or  Proper  Celta?, 
in  p.  6 — 10,  and  of  the  much  later  migrations 
of  the  Cimbri,  or  German  Celtce,  in  p.  10 — 12^ 
Mr.  Macpherfon  in  p.  8  alTerts  Spain  to  have 
been  filled  with  a  colony  from  Gaul,  as  he  here 
^fferts  it  to  have  received  another  from  Germany, 
and  actually  brings  the  fame  paiTage  of  hiftory 
as  a  proof  of  both.     When  he  is  to  evince  the 
Cimbric  or  Celto-Germanic  fettlement  from  it, 
as  here  and  in  p.  30,  he  quotes  it  thus,  aKyjiuvJczJot 
^iv  HcTi  oi  KO'.KsiJ.-zvoi  Ava-ijavoij  and,  omnium  Cimbro- 
riim  fortiffimi  funt  Lufitani.     But  when  he  is  to 
prove   the  Gallic,  he    cites  it  thus,  ocXki^^o^ol 
py  TflN  PAAATflN  01  KaX^i^mi  Ava-^ocva.    Mr. 
Macpherfon's  prejudices  and  inadvertency  throw 
any  colour  over  the  paffage,  which  the  nature 

?  P.  1106.  Amllel.  1670. 
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of  the  prefcnt  argument  calls  for.  The  fame 
portion  of  hiftory  is  adduced  by  him,  and  once 
only  within  four  pages,  to  prove  two  abfolutely 
oppofite  points.  It  is  cited  three  times  ;  and 
the  principal  word  in  the  original,  which  would 
hare  vindicated  the  paiTage  from  the  mifapplica- 
tion,  is  lludioufly  omitted  every  time.  And  the 
main  elTential  words  are  twice  interpolated,  and 
are  both  times  different.  The  paffage,  in  fhort, 
that  has  been  thus  applied  to  the  Galli  and 
Cimbri,  has  not  the  leaft  connexion  with  either. 
It  refers  only  to  the  Iberes  :  THN  AE  IBHPHN 
aKKifMC/ojaJoi  ^sv  htiv  oi  xak^^ixsvoi  Avir^oivoif  fays 
Diodorus  %  all  -dlon-y  diffinguiihing  the  Iberes 
from  the  Celtce.  And,  to  compleat  this  group 
of  inaccuracies  and  conrradictions,  this  very  part 
of  Diodorus's  hidory  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  in  p.  85  and  86,  as  containing  an  "  ex- 
prefs  teflimony"  that  the  Iberians  were  a  "  dif- 
ferent people"  from  the  Celtas. 

P.  10 — 12.  "  The  German  Celtse  ( — iTTTTcU^St 
"  TixKuj-.'jg  TO  7:-^^,  n  K//xSp^'.  Plutarch  in  Ma- 
''  rio.)  repaired  the  Rhine,  committed  terrible 
*^  devaftations,  and  acquired  a  juft  title  to  the 
"name  of  Cimbri,  which  fignifies  a  band  of 
*^  robbers  (KiiyJ^pHs  iirovc^.^^gri  Tspixoivo.i  Ti?j  >^T^<;cii, 
"  Plutarch  in  Mario.)  -." 

'  P.  3i7-  V.  I. 

*  So  Dr.  Macpherfon  interprets  Cimbri,  Robbers,  and  from 
the  fame  incoinpctent  authority,  p.  m. 
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This  irruption  of  the  German  Celtce  is  fixed, 
as  I  have  noted  before,  more  than  three  centu- 
ries prior  to  the  Chriftian  iera  in  p.  1 1  ;  and  in 
p.  28,  about  half  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  or  about  the  year  273  before  Chrift. 
But,  as  a  proof  of  the  faft,  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  quotes  the  well-known  palTage  of  Plutarch, 
that  relates  the  (lory  of  a  Gallic  or  Cirabric 
horfeman  being  fent  to  murder  Marius  in  the 
prifon  of  Minturnce,  and  dropping  his  fword 
with  tei"ror  at  the  appearance,  addrefs,  and  name 
of  a  man,  that  had  made  himfelf  fo  formidable 
to  his  countrymen.  iTTTrsvg — TocTKocjrig  to  ysvi^,  v) 
K/wSp^,  (Xjjipoj^^cAjg  yap  igcp^Hjoci  ^  And  Valerius 
Maximus  in  his  account  of  this  incident  fays  thus ; 
Miffus  ad  Marium  occidendura  in  privata  domo 
Minturnis  claufum,  fervus  publicus,  natlone  Cim- 
ber,  et  fenem  et  inermem  et  fqualore  obfitum, 
{Iridium  gladium  tenens,  aggredi  non  fuftinuit, 
fed  claritate  viri  obcsecatus,  abjeftoferro,  attoni- 
tus  inde  ac  tremens  fugit.  Cimbrica  nimirum 
calamitas  oculos  hominis  perflrinxit,  deviftjeque 
fuae  gentis  interitus  animum  comminuit :  etiam 
Dils  immortalibus  indignum  ratis,  ab  uno  ejus 
Nationis  interfici  Marium,  quam  totam  deleverat "-. 
This  palTage,  therefore,  evidently  relates  to  that 
incurfion  of  the  Cimbri,  which  happened  near 
two  centuries   after  either  period,  which   was 

*  V.  ir.  p.  532.  Bryan. 

*  L.  ii,  c.  10,  §  6.  Delphia. 
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made  acrofs  the  Rhine  about  112,  and  was  ter- 
minated by  Marius  about  loi,  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  aera. 

And  the  intimation  here  given,  that  the  Ger^ 
man  Celtje  acquired  the  name  of  Cimbri  after 
they  had  paffed  the  Rhine,  and  after  they  had 
committed  terrible  devaftations  in  Gaul,  appeal* 
for  its  authority  to  another  paffage  of  Plutarch, 
which  fays  not,  that  the  name  was  given  on  the 
Gallic  fide  of  the  Rhine,  but  on  the  Germ.an, 
■which  fays  not,  that  the  Gauls  conferred  the 
appellation  upon  them,  but  that  the  Germans 
ufually  called  a  robber  a  Cimber.  So  much  is 
the  proof  in  oppofition  to  the  point ! 


P.  28 — 29.  "  The  German  pofterlty  of  the 
*'  Gauls,  under  the  name  of  Cimbri, — cut  to 
"  pieces  all  the  intermediate  nations  between 
"  their  original  feats  and  the  Hellefpont  (Ex- 
**  torres  inopia  agrorum,  profe6ti  domo,  per  af- 
**  perrimam  Illyrici  oram,  Pceoniam  inde  et 
**  Thraciam,  pugnando  cum  ferociffimis  genti-^ 
"  bus,  menfi  has  terras  ceperunt.  Livius,  lib. 
**  xxxviii.)." 

I  have  produced  this  paffage  again  with  the 
new  quotation  annexed  to  it,  to  point  out  an- 
other inftance  of  the  inaccuracy  which  runs 
through  the  prefent  work, — In  p.  24  we  are 

told. 
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told,  that  "  the  Gael  of  the  continent  extended 
**  their  name  with  their  arms  into  all  the  regions 
**  of  Europe  •,"  and  we  have  this  quotation  to 
confirm  it,  "  Ferox  natio  Gallorum  pervagata 
*'  bello  prope  orbem  terrarum.  Livius,  lib. 
**  xxxviii."  The  former  citation  is  brought  to 
prove  the  irruptions  of  the  Cimbri  or  German 
Celt.5,  in  oppofition  to  the  Gael  or  Native  Celtse. 
The  latter  is  produced  to  prove  the  irru:  tions 
of  the  Gael  or  Native  Celtse,  in  contradiftinftion 
to  the  Cimbri  or  Germc;n  Celtic.  And  yet  the 
two  paflages,  that  are  thus  applied  to  two  dif- 
ferent nations,  are  actually  parts  of  one  and  the 
fame  account,  and  are  dlre6lly  fpoken  of  one 
and  the  fame  people.  The  whole  paifage  runs 
thus.  Manlius  in  Gallo-Grxcid  bellum  geffit — . 
Hi  Gallic — feu  inopia  agri  feu  prrodae  fpe,  nul- 
1am  gentium,  per  quas  ituri  effent,  parem  rati, 
Brenno  duce  in  Dardanos  pervenerunt — .Non 
me  prcEterit,  Milites,  fays  Manlius  to  his  fol- 
diery,  omnium  quce  Afiam  colunt  gentium  Gallos 
fam.a  belli  prceftare.  Inter  mitifiimum  genus  ho- 
minum  ferox  natio,  pervagata  bello  prope  orbem 
terrarum,  fedem  cepit. — Semel  primo  congreflu 
ad  Alliam  olbn  fudenint  majores  mjlros :  ex  eo 
tempore  per  ducentos  jam  annos,  pecorura  in 
modum,  condernatos  ca^dunt  fugantque — .  Et 
illis  majoribus  noftris  cum  bmid  dubiis  Gallis  in 
ierrdfud  genitis  res  erat.  Hi  jam  degeneres  funt, 
mixti,  et  Callo-Grisd  vere,  quod  appeUantur. — 

Extorres 
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Extorres  inopia  agrorum,  profefti  domo,  per 
afperrimam  Illyiici  oram,  Prtoniam  inde  et  Thra- 
ciam,  pugnando  cum  ferocilTimis  gentibus,  emenfi, 
has  terras  cepemnt.  But  now  manfuefafta  eft 
feritas  \  What  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  given  in 
one  place  to  the  Native  Gauls,  and  in  another 
to  the  German  Celtce,  relates  only  to  the  former, 
we  fee.  And  the  inconfiitency  in  the  applica- 
tion is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  inattention  in 
the  author. 


P.  10—12.  "  The  German  Celtce  (Celtic  five' 
"  Galli  quos  Cimbros  vocant.  Appian.  in  lllyr* 
**  IttttcU^  h  Tu7^r,g  to  ysyi^j  rj  K///.€'f;^.  Plutarch 
"  in  Mario.)  repalTed  the  Rhine, — acquired  a 
**  jult  title  to  the  name  of  Cimbri,  which  fignifies 
"  a  band  of  robbers  (Kz/xSpyg  57rovojU,«j^«cr/  Tspi^uvot 
"  Tag  Kvigag.  Plutarch  in  Mario.  A-yig-p/xo/  oyj.-g 
"  xai  zcXccv/iJcg  ci  Kiu.'^f.oi.,  Strabo,  lib.  vii.) — , 
**  and, — more  than  three  centuries  prior  to  the 
"  Chriftian  jera, — extended  their  conquefts  to — ■ 
"Great  Britain.  —  And  the  Welfli  retain,  in 
"  their  name,  an  undoubted  mark  of  their  Cim- 
"  brie  extraftion." 

And  in  p.  30  thus — "  When  fome  of  the 
*'  Cimbri  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Greece, 
"  others  drove  the  ancient  Gael  from  the  Bclgic 

'  C.  12, 16,  and  17. 

"  divlfion 
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"  diyifion  of  Qaul— (reperiebat  Ccefar  Belgas 
*'  effe  ortos  ab  Germanis  Rhenum  antiquitus 
''  tranfdudtos,  propter  loci  fertUitatem  ibi  con- 
"  fediffe  ;  Gallofque  qui  ea  loca  incolerent,  ex- 
«  pulifTe.     C^far,  lib.  li.)." 

I  have  brought  thefe  two  paffages  together, 
in  order  to  exhibit  by  both  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  aflertions  and  authorities  upon 
this  fubje^i-.  He  frequently  goes  over  the  fame 
po:  rs  again  in  the  progrefs  of  his  difquifition,- 
and  very  jftrangety  neglefls  to  give  authorities 
for  his  affertions  in  the  firft  inftance,  but  pro- 
duces them  in  the  fecond.  And  the  three  great 
particulars  contained  in  the  extra^s  are  thefe  j 
That  the  German  Celtje  repalled  the  Rhine 
more  than  300  or  (p.  28)  about  270  years  be- 
fore Chrill  ;  That  the  n^me  of  Cimbri  was  pe- 
culiarly given  on  occi(i<»n  of  this  expedition 
into  Gaul ;  u.id.  That  Cyrtiri,  the  indigenous 
appellation  of  the  Welfti  at  prefent,  is  a  full 
proof  of  the  German  Cthde  having  paffed  over 
in  a  large  colony  into  Britain.  Each  lliall  be 
the  fubject  of  j.  dillmft  paragraph. 

That  the  German  Celtae  repaffed  the  Pvhind 
into  Gaul  at  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  periods 
mentio(  ed  above,  is  the  fn-ll  point  in  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's deduftion  of  his  fecond  colony  into 
Britain.  It  was  tJis  which  gave  the  firft  motion 
to  the  great  mafs  of  matter  on  the  continent^ 
and  occafioned  thofe  vibrations  that  were  fo  fen- 
E  fibly 
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fibly  felt  into  the  ifland.  And  yet,  by  a  flrange 
unhappinefs,  the  alledged  hS.  does  not  carry  the 
imalleft  appearance  of  a  proof  where  it  is  firfl 
mentioned,  and  carries  only  the  appearance  of 
one  where  it  is  mentioned  again.  The  four  firft 
quotations  are  not  intended  to  authenticate  the 
faft  at  all.  Two  of  them  only  affert  the  Gauls 
to  have  been  denominated  Cimbri,  and  the 
others  only  intimate  the  Cimbri  of  Germany  to 
have  been  actually  robbers.  But  none  of  the 
four,  in  the  leaft,  afferts  the  remigration  of  the 
German  Celtoe  into  Gaul  at  this  period.  And  in 
p.  30  the  only  authority  for  the  faft  is  the 
paffage  from  Ccefar,  which  runs  thus  in  the  ori- 
ginal :  Reperiebat  plerofque  Belgas  effe  ortos  a 
Germanis;  Rhenumque  antiquitus  tranfduflos, 
propter  loci  fertilitatem  ibi  confediffe  -,  Gallofque 
qui  ea  loca  incolerent  expuliffe.  But  this  is 
no  proof,  any  more  than  the  quotations  before, 
that  the  German  Celtce  repaffed  the  Rhine  at  this 
period  under  the  name  of  Cimbri.  It  (hews  not 
the  Belgae  to  have  been  German  Ceitse  at  all. 
It  fhews  not  the  Belgce  to  have  been  ever  deno- 
minated Ciinbri.  And  it  lliews  them  not  to  have 
repaired  the  Rhine  either  300  or  270  years  be- 
fore Chrift.  The  Belg^  indeed  crofled  the  Rhine 
into  Gaul  many  years  before  either  of  thefe  pe- 
riods, fmce  they  penetrated  into  Britain,  as  I 
ihall  prove  hereafter,  no  lefs  than  350  years 
before   Chrift.    And   they  certainly   were  not 

the 
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the  people,  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  here  intimates 
them  to  have  been,  and  that  they  muft  have 
been  if  they  were  the  fame  with  his  Cimbri* 
The  Belgse  never  "  ravaged  all  the  regions 
"  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ionian  fea,'* 
never  "  poured  irrefiflible  armies  into  Greece, 
"  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,*'  never  cut  to  pieces 
"  all  the  intermediate  nations  between  their 
"  original  feats  and  the  Hellefpont,"  never 
*'  filled  the  leffer  Alia  with  their  colonies,"  and 
never  "  extended  their  conquefts  into  Spain.'* 
Thefe  magnificent  aftions  are  attributed  before 
to  the  German  Celtae  in  general,  under  the 
name  of  Cimbri.  They  are  now  attributed  to 
that  body  of  the  Germans  which  was  particularly 
denominated  Belgse.  And  J  have  previoufly  de- 
monftrated  that  they  belonged  to  neither,  buc 
were  wholly  the  exploits  of  the  Native  Gauls  or 
Proper  Celta?. 

Nor  was  the  name  of  Cimbri  given  to  tho 
Belgae,  on  occafion  of  their  expedition  back 
into  Gaul.  That  they  ever  bore  the  appel- 
lation, has  not  yet  been  proved  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon. And  it  was  never  the  mere,  ap- 
propriated, title  of  the  German  Celtse,  or  of 
any  divifion  of  them.  It  was  the  general  and 
common  denomination  of  the  whole  collecTtive 
body  of  the  Celtce.  And  fuch  it  appears  very 
early  on  the  contmenc.  The  natives  and  reii-. 
dents  of  Gaul,  that  I  have  previoufly  ihewn  to 
E  2  hiue 
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have  broke  into  Greece,  to  have  attacked  Del- 
phi, and  to  have  ravaged  Afia,  thefe  appear  to 
have  been  denominated  equally  Galli,  Celt^, 
Cimmerii,  or  Cimbri,  The  Celtic,  who  are 
called  Cimbri,  fays  Appian,  encamped  againft 
Delphi :  KsT^oig,  roig  ksfoiMSvoig  K//xSpo/f,  stt: 
AsXfpoiQ  o-vgpajiva-ai  ^  Speaking  of  the  Teutones 
and  Cimbri,  Plutarch  fays  that  the  Cimmerii 
were  firft  known  to  the  Greeks  in  former  ages, 

Kijxjxsfjioov    TO  jx-v    rs-coojov    V(^    'EXkVlV'jOV    tocv    'ZiroiKoci 

yvooo-Qiviicv  -.  The  Gauls,  fays  Diodorus,  who  in 
antient  times  overran  all  Afia,  were  denomi- 
nated Cimmerii :  sv  roig  'ss-aXoncig  xpcvoig  lag  Ko-lccv 
(xnroiToc))  y^ajoi^pczixovjoig,  cvoixocc^c y^ivag  h  Kii^fj^sptag  3. 
And  the  Galatae  cf  the  Greeks,  fays  Jofephus, 
were  foVmerly  called  Gomarians  j  t»^  [xsv  pvv  v(p^ 
KXXyjvoov  Ta.X(xlag  JcaAs/xJvyc,  Tcjxoipeig  7\S'yo^sviig  4. 
The  Celtse  of  Germany  therefore  muft,  equally 
with  the  Celtte  of  Greece  and  Afia,  have  carried 
the  nanie  into  all  the  countries  that  they  con- 
quered. And  it  w?.s  net  any  appropriated 
difcinftion  of  the  Celtas  in  Germany  or  Greece 

^  P.  1:96.  Ami'lel.  *  Vol.  ii.  p.  495.     Bryan. 

3  P.  35^. 

''  Ant.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  And,  in  confirmation  of  this  pafTage 
of  Jofephus,  Mr.  Pezron  has  very  juilly  remarked,  that  feve- 
ral  others  of  the  antients  have  afferted  the  fame,  Eullathius  of 
Antioch  in  his,  Tct^xi^  or»;  Ta.iA.ot,^u<;,  raj  *vi/  raXa]<»?,  o-ivsrio'e* — 
lerom  in  his,  Sunt  autem  Gomer,  Galats — and  Ilidore  in  his 
Gomer.  ex  quo  Galata?,  id  eft,  Galli. 

from 
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from  the  Celtce  in  Gaul.  It  was  the  {landing 
fignature  of  the  original  derivation  of  both  from 
the  flock  of  the  Cimmerii  in  Gaul.  And  it  was 
obvioufly  the  firfl  and  original  charafteriilic  of 
that  great  national  family,  which  was  afterwards 
denominated  Galli  and  Celtce.  Diflinguiflied  by 
the  epithets  of  Galli  and  Celtse  from  their  mode 
and  manner  of  living,  as  I  iliall  fhew  hereafter  ; 
they  raufl  naturally  have  been  diftingulihcd  be- 
fore by  fome  primseval  and  family  appellation, 
by  fomething  that  carried  the  note  of  their  de- 
fcent  from  the  great  patriarch  of  their  line. 
And  fuch  appears  to  be  the  name  of  Cimmerii. 
Varioufly  written  Cirabri,  Cimmerii,  Cumri, 
Gumri,  and  Gomerite,  it  bears  all  the  marks  of 
an  original  and  hereditary  fignature,  and  points 
fully,  as  it  is  exprefsly  referred  by  hillory  %  to 
the  patriarch  Gomer. — The  name  therefore  did 
not  commence  about  three  centuries  before 
Chrlfl.  It  had  been  a  name  for  ages  before  that 
period.  The  denomination  was  not  given  to  the 
German  Celtce  by  the  Gauls,  for  their  re-en- 
trance into  Gaul  at  that  period,  and  as  a  mark  of 
ignominy  for  their  devaftatlons  in  it.  It  was  at 
that  time  the  hereditary  denomination  of  the 
Gauls  themfelves.  And  the  appellation  was  not 
borne  by  the  Belga?,  or  any  or  all  of  the  German 

^  Jofephus  Ant.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  And  the  name  is  frequently 
written  Gumri  by  the  Wellh  at  preient,  as  the  Sicanibri  of 
Germany  are  called  Sigambri  by  Casfar. 

E  3  Celta-, 
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Celtce,  as  the  appropriated  name  of  the  Ger- 
mans •,  becaufe  it  was  borne  equally  by  the 
Gauls  of  Greece,  the  Gauls  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  Gauls  of  Afia,  and  was  the  one  comprehen- 
iive  title  of  all . 

This  direftly  accounts  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
fame  name  in   Britain,    without  calling  in   the 
extravagant   and  unwarranted  fuppofition,   that 
the  Celtse  of  North-Germany  fettled  in  the  ifland. 
That  this  fuppofition  is  void  of  any  fupport  in 
hiftory,  is  obvious  from  the  management  of  Mr. 
Macpherfon  himfelf,    who  grounds  it  only  on 
the  name.     "  The  Welfli,"  he  fays  p.  12,  "  re- 
*'  tain  in  their  name  an  undoubted  mark  of  their 
'^  Cimbric  extraftion."     "  In  Britain,"  he  fays 
p.  30,  "   their  very  name   remains,  with   their 
**  blood,  in  the  Cimbri  of  Wales."     But  I  have 
already  Ihewn  the  name   to  have  not  been  the 
appropriated  appellation  of  the  German  Celtae, 
but  the  one  univerfal  title  of  the  Gallic,  the  Ger- 
man, the  Graecian,  and  the  Afiatic  Gauls.     The 
fixed  indigenous  denomination  of  the  Gauls  at 
home,  it  was  carried  with  their  colonies  into  the 
Eaft,    into   Germany,    and  into   Britain.      And 
the  fixed  indigenous  appellation  of  the    Gauls 
abroad,  it  was  retained  by  them,  equally  as  the 
general  title  of  all  and  the  particular  defignation  of 
foine.     Thus  one  third  of  the  Gael  on  the  con- 
tinent was  particularly  denominated  Galll,  and  one 
third  of  the  Celtas  in  Gaul  was  diftin^lively  de- 
'  nominated 
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nominated  Celtse,  in  the  days  of  Ctsfar  ^  And 
the  Gauls  of  Afia  Minor  were  called  Cimme- 
rians, or  Gomerites,  in  the  days  of  Jofephus  *. 
Thus,  when  all  the  German  Celtas  were  denomi- 
nated Cimbri  or  Cambri,  there  was  a  nation  of 
Si-Cambri  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  a 
tribe  of  Cimbri  within  the  peninfula  of  Jut- 
land 3.  And  the  common  appellation  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Britain,  is  ftill  retained  by  the  defcen- 
dants  of  three  of  them  in  Wales.  The  Wellh 
therefore  preferve  no  mark  of  their  extraftion 
from  the  German  Celts,  in  their  prefent  deno- 
mination of  Cymri.  It  is  the  fign  only  of  their 
original  derivation  from  the  Cimmerii  of  Gaul. 
And  Mr.  Macpherfon's  whole  fcheme,  of  a  Cira- 
brie  or  Celto-Germanic  eflablifhment  in  the 
ifland,  appears  to  be  entirely  hypothetical  and 
groundlefs. 


P.  12 — 13.  "  The  firfl:  irruption  of  the  nations 
''  of  the  Northern  Germany  happened,  as  we 
*'  have  already  obferved,  more  than  three  cen- 
^*  turies  before  the  commencement  of  our  prefent 
**  £era.  About  two  ages  after,  the  Celt«  beyond 
**  the  Rhine  threw  another  fleece  of  adventurers, 

■  P.  1.   Clarke,  Glafgow.         *  Ant.  lib.  i.  c.  7. 
f  Hiftoiy  of  Manchcller,  p.  427. 

E  4  **  under 
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"  under  the  name  of  Cimbri,  into  the  regions  of 
^'  the  South  (Sexcentefimum  &  quadragefimura 
'^*  annum  urbs  noftra  agebat  cum  Cimbrorura 
*^'  audita  funt  arma.     Tacit.  Germ.  37.)." 

I  have  produced  this  extract,  merely  to  point 
put  how  unfriendly  snd  hoftile  Mr.  Macpherfon's 
own  quotations  would  be  to  his  fyftejn,  if  they 
•were  not  a  little  garbled  by  him.  —  Of  the  two 
irruptions  here  alTerted,  the  authority  addrxed 
for  the  latter  entirely  precludes  the  former.  The 
paffage  is  crippled  in  the  extrafi.  In  the  origi- 
nal it  runs  thus.  Proximi  Oceano  Cimbri,  par- 
va  nunc  civitas,  fed  gloria  ingens— .  Sexcentefi- 
mum &  quadragefimum  annum  urbs  noftra  age- 
bat,  cum  primhn  Clmbrorum  audita  funt  arma. 
This  therefore  was  the  firft  irruption  of  the 
Cimbri  into  the  South  of  Europe.  And  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  own  quotation,  when  it  is  reftore4 
to  its  original  perfection,  exprefsly  declares  it  to 
have  been  the  firft. 


T  H  E  s  E   are   all  the  parts  of  our    author's 
great  argument,  in  favour  of  a  German-Celtic 
colony  Itttling  in  the  iOand.     And  every  part, 
we  fee,  afierts  fome  fafl  that  is  not  true,  or  de- 
duces 
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4iices  fome  reafoning  that  is  not  jufl:.  The 
whole  therefore  is  one  iyftem  of  Error.  And  the 
.exiflence  of  a  fecond  colony  in  Britain,  as  diftinft 
from  the  Gael  of  the  firll  and  the  Belgje  of  the 
third,  appears  to  be  totally  ungrounded.  In  all 
the  arguments  but  one,  Mr.  Macpherfon  has 
confounded  the  German  with  the  Proper  Celtce, 
though  the  very  fcope  and  purpofe  of  his 
arguments  necelTarily  led  him  to  diftinguilh 
accurately  between  them.  And  in  that  he 
has  confounded  the  Cimbri  v/ith  the  Belgep. 
Having  accompanied  the  German  Celtce,  or  the 
Cimbri,  in  all  their  imaginary  expeditions  a- 
crofs  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  find  them 
at  laft  dwindled  down  into  the  Belgae,  who  had 
peyer  been  mentioned  before,  and  to  whom 
the  preceding  quotations,  even  as  interpolated 
and  garbled  by  Mr.  Macpherfon's  own  inadver- 
tency and  prejudice,  have  not  the  fmalleft  refe- 
rence. Having  through  various  pages  engaged 
the  Germans  in  incurfions  which  they  never 
made,  and  in  ravages  v/hich  they  never  com- 
mitted, Mr.  Macpherfon  at  lafl  attributes  them 
10  a  fmail  body  of  the  Germans,  the  Belgce, 
whole  only  incurfion  was  from  the  German  to 
the  GaUic  fide  ot  the  Rhine,  and  whofe  only  ra- 
vages were  confined  to  a  corner  of  Gaul.  And 
the  whole  account,  as  the  reader  mufl  already 
have  obferved,  is  fupported  by  a  train  of  the 

moft 
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mod  extraordinary  inaccuracies,  involuntary 
mifquotations,  unintended  perverfions,  and  mif- 
taken  reafonings,  that  perhaps  ever  occurred 
within  fo  ftiort  a  compafs,  in  the  writings 
of  a  man  of  learning,  tafle,  and  difcern- 
ment. 


III. 


CONCERNING  THE  THIRD  COLONY  THAT 
MR.  MACPHERSON  BRINGS  INTO  BRI- 
TAIN. 


PAG.  31.  "The  Cimbri  who  remained  in 
"  Gaul  became  [came]  afterwards  [after 
**  the  paflage  of  others  into  Britain]  to  be  diftin- 
**  guifhed  by  the  name  of  Belg^e.  As  that  ap- 
•*  pellation  carries  reproach  in  its  meaning,  it  is 
"  likely  that  it  was  impofed  on  that  warlike 
"  nation  by  the  Gael  whon>  they  had  expelled 

"  from 
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"  from  their  territories.  Balge  or  Balgen,  ia 
"  the  ancient  Celtie  fignifies  a  fpotted  or  party- 
"  coloured  herd,  and,  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe, 
*'  a  mixed  people,  or  an  aggregate  of  many 
*'  tribes.  The  name  alludes  either  to  Belgium's 
**  being  peopled  promifcuoufly  by  the  German 
"  tribes,  or  to  the  unavoidable  mixture  of  the 
*^  Celtic  colonies  beyond  the  Rhine  with  the 
"  Sarmatse  of  the  Eafl:  and  North." 

We  are  told  before,  in  p.  10,  "  that  the  German 
"  Celtse  re-paffed  the  Rhine,  committed  terrible 
*'  devaftations,  and  acquired  a  juft  title  to  the 
"  name  of  Cimbri,  which  fignifies  a  band  of 
*'  robbers."  And  we  are  here  told,  that  the 
Cimbri  were  diftinguilhed  in  Gaul  by  the  name 
of  Belgse.  The  Gael,  that  had  been  expelled 
from  their  own  territories,  mufl  have  been  the 
perfons  that  gave  them  the  appellation  of  Cimbri 
or  Robbers.  And  yet  they  are  here  reprcfented 
as  giving  them  the  name  of  Belgje.  The  former 
was  a  ftrong.brand  upon  their  national -charader, 
and  a  lively  mark  of  the  refentment  of  the  in- 
jured Gael.  And  yet  it  is  here  fuppofed  to  have 
been  fuperfeded,  foon  afterwards,  by  a  title  from 
the  fame  injured  people,  that  carries  little  or  no 
reproach  with  it.  —  But  this  derivation  of  the 
names  of  Cimbri  and  Belgse  is  all  as  imaginary, 
as  the  reding  a  momentous  point  of  hiftory 
upon  fuch  precarious  deductions  is  weak  and 
trifling.  The  German  Celt^,  as  I  have  (hewed 
7  before, 
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before,  mud  necefTarily  have  carried  the  name 
of  Cimbri  with  them  acrofs  the  Rhine  into  Ger- 
many, and  have  brought  it  with  them  into  Gaul 
again.  And  the  name  of  Belgse  appears  not  to 
have  been  given  in  Gaul,  and  feems  to  have 
been  borne  in  Germany.  Ccefar  fays,  plerofque 
Belgas  e^e  ortos  a  Germanis,  llhenumqiie  anti- 
quitus  tranfduflos — ibi  confedifle,  Gallofque  — 
expuliffe :  where  we  have  not  the  lead  intima- 
tion of  any  change  in  the  name  upon  their 
paffing  into  Gaul,  and  where  they  feem  to  have 
borne  the  fame  appellation  on  the  German  as  on 
the  Gallic  fide  of  the  Rhine.  And,  wherever  it 
was  given  or  afilimed,  it  was  certainly  no  title  of 
reproach,  becaufe  the  Belg^  appear  univerfally 
acknowledging  it  for  their  own  on  the  continent, 
in  Britain,  and  in  Ireland.  This  therefore  en- 
tirely fets  afide  the  Indiftind  and  forced  etymo- 
logy of  Mr.  Macpherfon,  becaufe  it  carries  a 
reproach  in  its  meaning.  And  the  name  mud 
be  derived  from  fome  principle  of  diilindlion, 
that  was  admitted  by  the  Belgsc  as  well  as  their 
neighbours,  and  will  adapt  itfelf  to  their  con- 
dition either  in  Germany  or  Gaul.  The  Bel- 
gce  pretty  certainly  lived,  before  their  mi- 
gration into  Gaul,  immediately  on  the  Ger- 
man fide  of  the  Rhine.  And  as  they  and  their 
neighbours  were  all  equally  Celtic ',  the  name 

*  See  herer.fter  for  the  Belgce. 
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was  derived  from  the  Celtic  language.  They 
were  a  large  aiibciation  «:f  tribes  in  Gaul,  and 
mufl  therefore  have  been  the  fame  in  Ger- 
many ^'  They  had  feized  no  lefs  than  one  third 
of  all  Gaul  - :  And  they  muft  therefore  have 
been  very  confiderable  for  their  power  in  Ger- 
many. And  the  name  of  Belg  feems  to  have 
been  highly  chara£teriftic  of  their  greatnefs, 
as  Bale  in  Irifh  fignifies  Strong  or  Mighty.  This 
iEtymon  at  lead  does  not,  like  Mr.  Macpherfon's, 
violate  any  proprieties  of  criticifm.  It  confronts 
no  evidence  of  records.  And  it  is  not  made 
either  the  buttrefs  or  bafis  of  any  vifionary 
fyftem  in  hiftory. 


P,  32 — 33.  "  The  Celto-Germanic  tribes,  who 
**  had  driven  the  old  Gael  from  Belgium,  fettling 
*'  in  that  divifion  of  Gaul,  rofe,  in  procefs  of 
*^  time,  into  a  variety  of  petty  ftates.  Each  of 
*'  thefe,  fome  lime  before  the  arrival  of  Csefar, 
*'  fent  colonies  into  Britain.  —  It  is  difficult  to 
'*  afcertain  the  lera  of  this  third  migration  from 
*'  the  continent." 

The  Belgje  are  afferted  by  Mr.  Macpherfon 
to  have  made  two  migrations  into  Britain,  and 
to  have  fettled  two  colonies  in  the  iiland,  one 


■^  Caefar,  p.  34.  '  Cajfar,  p.  i. 

under 
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under  the  name  of  Cimbri,  and  the  other  under 
the  appellation  of  Belgse.  The  exiftence  of  the 
former  incident  I  have  already  demonftrated  to 
be  merely  vifionary.  But  the  latter  is  real. 
Mr.  Macpherfon  however,  in  dividing  one  mi- 
gration and  one  colony  into  two,  has  even  thrown 
an  air  of  fiflion  and  falfity  over  the  truth. 

As  the  Belg£e  were  broken  into  various  tribes 
when  they  crofled  the  Rhine,  they  muft  already 
have  formed  a  variety  of  petty  ftates.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  Csefar's  account  of  them. 
When  he  enquired  of  the  Pvhemi  concerning 
their  neighbours  the  Belgs,  quiE  civitates,  quan- 
tseque  in  armis  effent,  et  quid  in  beilo  pofTent, 
fic  reperiebat,  plerofque  Belgas  effe  ortos  a  Ger- 
manis,  that  mod  of  their  civitates  or  tribes  were 
derived  from  Germany,  the  Bellovaci,  the 
SueiTiones,  the  Nervii,  and  the  Attrebates,  the 
Ambiani,  the  Morini,  the  Menapii,  and  the  Ca- 
letes,  the  Velocaffes,  the  Veromandui,  and  the 
Atuatici ;  and  that  the  other  ftates  were  native 
Germans,  Condrufos,  Eburones,  Ceeraefos,  Pa?- 
manos,  qui  uno  nomine  German!  appellantur  ^ 
There  was  no  need  therefore  of  any  interval  of 
time  after  the  invafion  of  Gaul  by  the  Belgse, 
to  reduce  them  into  various  ftates.  Already  re- 
duced, they  therefore  ranged  as  diftinft  tribes 
in  Germany,  and   therefore   fettled   as   diftind 

»  P.  33  and  34. 
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communities  in  Gaul.  Nor  did  each  of  thefe 
fend  colonies  into  Britain.  The  number  of 
Belgic  communities  in  Gaul  was  12.  And 
the  number  of  Belgic  colonies  in  Britain  was 
6nly  5.  Thefe  were  the  Cantii  of  Kent,  the 
Regni  of  SufTex,  the  Proper  Belg«  of  Hamp- 
(hire  and  Wiltftiire,  the  Durotriges  of  Dorfet- 
Ihire,  and  the  Damnonii  of  Devonfhire.  And 
ihefe  afterwards  planted  a  new  colony,  under 
the  name  of  Trinovantes,  in  the  counties  of 
Middlefex  and  ElTex. 


P.  33.  "  It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  sera  of 
**  this  third  migration  from  the  continent.  We 
*'  ought  to  place  it  perhaps  half  a  century  prior 
**  to  the  arrival  of  Caefar.  Divitiacus,  King  of 
**  the  Sueffiones,  who  flouriihed  before  that 
**  great  commander,  may  probably  have  tranf- 
"  planted  from  Gaul  thofe  tribes  in  Britain  over 
"  whom  he  reigned.'* 

When  the  Belgze  made  their  imaginary  mi- 
gration into  Britain  under  the  name  of  Cimbri, 
about  three  centuries  before  Chrift,  they  are 
fuppofed  to  have  paffed  over  into  the  ifland  im- 
mediately after  their  arrival  in  Gaul.  ''  Def- 
"  crying,  fiom  their  new  fettlements,  the  ifland 
*'  of  Britain,  they  palTed  the  narrow  channel 
**  which  divides  it  from  the  continent  ^'^    Their 

*  P.  30. 

fecond 
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fecond  migration  into  Britain,  under  the  name 
of  Belgce,  is  puihed  two  centuries  lower,  m 
order  to  make  it  di(tin6t  and  feparate  from  the 
other.  But,  as  they  only  made  one  of  thefe  ex- 
peditions into  the  ifland,  fo  this  was  begun  as 
early  as  3 4-  centuries  before  Chrift.  That  in- 
valuable coUeftor  of  antient  notices,  Richard  of 
Cirencefter,  here  throws  a  remarkable  light  upon 
the  dark  period  of  the  Britifh  hillory.  A.  M. 
3650.  Has  terras  intrarunt  Belgse,  and,  Ejefti  a 
Belgis  Britones  ^  And  the  BelgjE  were  cer- 
tainly not  tranfplanted  by  Divitiacus  into 
Britain.  They  had  been  fettled  about  250 
years  in  the  ifland,  when  Divitiacus  came  over 
into  it.  Apud  Sueffiones,  fays  Ccefar,  fuifle  regem 
noilra  etiam  memoria  Divitiacum,  totius- Gallia? 
potentiiHrnum,  qui,  quum  magnce  partis  harum 
regionum,  turn  etiam  Britannias,  imperium  ob- 
tinuerit  -.  He  acquired  the  fovereignty  of  the 
continental  and  ifland  Belgce.  And,  bringing 
over  a  large  reinforcement  of  the  former,  he 
enabled  the  latter  to  extend  their  polTeffions 
into  the  interior  regions  of  the  country.  Cum 
exercitu  in  hoc  regnum  tranfiit  Rex  ^duorum 
[Suefllonum]  Divitiacus,  magnamque  ejus  partem 
fubegit  3.  The  poflTelllons  of  the  Belgce,  before 
the  coming  of  Divitiacus,  in  all  probability  ex- 

'      '  P.  50.  ^  P.  34.  ^  P.  so. 
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tended,  as  I  have  iliewri  already  in  the  HlHory 
of  Mancheder,  oVer  Kent  and  a  fmall  part  of 
Middlefex,  over  Suffex  and  the  greateft  part  of 
Hampflih-e  and  Wiltfliire,  over  Ddrfetfliire,  De- 
Tonfliire,  and  a  part  of  CornwalU  And  he  fnb* 
dued  the  red  of  Middlefex  and  all  Effex,  all 
Surrey,  the  red  of  Hampfliire,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing parts  of  Berkfiiire,  the  red  of  Wiltfnire,  the 
remainder  of  Cornwall,  all  Somerfetdiire,  and  the 
South-Wed  of  Gloncederdiire  '. — The  jera  of 
theBelgic  migration  into  Britain  then  is  hererf- 
certained,  and  fhewn  to  have  been,  not  "  half  a 
*'  century,'*  but  three  centuries,  "  prior  to  the 
*'  afrivai  of  Ccefar."  And  Divitiacus  isdiewn  not 
to  "  have  tranfplanted  from  Gaul  thofe  tribes  in 
''  Britain  over  whom  he  reigned,"  but  only  to 
have  brought  over  an  army,  and  to  have  only 
made  fome  additions  to  the  previous  pofleffions 
•  of  the  Bel'^ce. 


This  is  the  fiiort  fum  of  Mr.  Macpherfon^s  ar- 
gument fbr  a  third  colony  in  Britain.  As  the  proof 
of  a  Belgic  eflablifhment  in  the  ifland,  the  ar- 

*  Hilloiy  ofMancheHer,  p,  60— 6 r,  and  412—413. 
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gument  carries  every  conviftion  with  it.  But  as 
the  proof  of  a  third  colony,  as  an  evidence  that 
the  Belg«  firfl  fettled  in  Britain  under  their  own 
name  about  a  century  only  before  Chrift,  it  is 
equally  erroneous  and  trifling. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

THU  S  far  I  have  attended  minutely  to  the 
motions  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Celtse  on  the 
tontinent.  I  have  demonlliMted  his  account  of 
them,  I  think,  to  be  one  groi's  perverfion  of  the 
real  hiilory.  And  I  fliall  now  follow  him  into 
the  ifland.  Ey  difproving  the  incidents  and  rea- 
fonings,  from  which  he  deduces  the  origin  of 
three  colonies  in  Britain,  I  have  difproved  the 
exlftence  of  them  already.  But  1  fliall  ilill  purfue 
him  through  all  his  reafonings  and  hS:s  in  the 
ifland,  and  endeavour  to  unravel  the  one  and 
overthrow  the  other,  with  the  fame  refpeft  to 
P/Ir.  Macpherfon,  and  with  the  fame  fidelity  to 
truth. 


F  2  I.    CQK- 
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concerning  the  position,  manners, 
and  transactions  of  mr.  mac- 
pherson's    three    colonies  in  BRI- 

■       TAIN. 


PAG.  32.  "^  When  the  Romans  carried  their 
'^^  arms  into  Britain,  the  whole  ifland  was 
"  poffeffed  by  three  nations  fprung  originally, 
'^  though  at  very  different  periods,  from  the  Gael 
*'  of  the  continent." 

Let  us  examine  this  pofition  by  the  account  of 
him,  who  was  the  firfl  Roman  that  carried  his 
SLvrnz  into  Britain,  and  is  the  moil  accurate  dif- 
tinguifher  of  the  general  divifions  of  the  Britons. 
Britannia  pars  interior,  he  fays,  ab  iis  incolitur, 
quos  natos  in  infula  ipsa  fuemorld  proditimt 
<3icunt:  maritima  pars  ab  iis  qui  —  ex  Belgis 
tranfierant '.  And  here  we  fee  the  ifland,  not 
partidoaed,  like  Gaul,  into  three  divifions,  but 

»  Ciefar,  p.  %Z. 
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broken  only  into  two.  We  fee  the  iflanders, 
not  divided,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  divided 
them,  into  Gael,  Cimbri,  and  Belgos  ;  but  dif- 
tlnguiflied  merely  into  Belgse  and  Aborigines. 
The  former  were  known  to  have  paffed  lately 
and  recently  from  the  continent,  in  coraparifon 
with  the  latter,  though  they  came  300  years  be- 
fore C^far.  And  the  latter  had  been  all  of  them 
many  ages  before,  all  of  them  immemorially,  fet- 
tled in  the  ifland.  The  alTertion  of  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon, therefore,  is  directly  in  the  face  of  hif- 
lory.  And,  when  the  Romans  carried  their  arms 
into  Britain,  the  whole  country  was  polTeired 
only  by  two  great  divifions  of  people. 

—  "  The  Cimbri, — ^retirlng  from  the  prefllire 
**  of  thefe  new  invaders  [the  Belg£e],  poiTefied 
"  the  country  to  the  Weft  of  the  Severne, 
''  and  that  which  extended  from  the  Humber  to 
*'  the  Tweed.  The  Gael,  under  the  general 
*'  name  of  Caledonians,  inhabited  the  reft  of  the 
*'  ifland  to  the  extremity  of  the  North." 

The  whole  fouthern  region  of  the  ifland,  from 
the  Bricifli  Channel  to  the  Humber  and  from  the 
Severne  to  the  German  ocean,  is  here  configned 
over  to  the  Belgac.  And  this  is  done,  equally  v/ith- 
cut  any  pretence  of  authority,  and  in  dlre£l  op- 
pofition  to  proof.  Any  perfon,  that  has  the 
ieaft  acquaintance  with  the  Interior  difpofition  of 
the  ifland  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  mull  know 
F  3  this 
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this  to  be  utterly  falfe.  Csefar,  as  I  have  quoted 
him  immediatel/  above,  exprefsly  alTerts  the 
feelgce  to  have  been  confined  to  the  fouthern 
coaft.  Britannia? /J^rj  interior  ab  iis  quos  natos 
ill  uifula  ipbS  memoriaproditum  dicunt:  Mariti?na 
pars  ab  iis  qui — ex  Belgis  tranfierant.  And  fo  far 
were  the  Belgte  from  advancing  their  poiTeiTions 
np  to  the  Humbei ,  th  it  ihey  aftually  carried  them 
very  httle  beyond  the  Thames'.  Thus  unhappy 
is  Mr.  Macpherfon  in  every  ftep  that  he  takes, 
on  his  entrance  upon  the  Interior  Hiftory  of 
i^ritain. 


P.  B3 — 34-  "  This  fuperior  civilization  [of  the 
^*  Beigce]  rendered  them  objefts  of  depredation 
^*  to  the  Cimbri — -.  They  made  frequent  incur- 
"  fions  into  the  Belgic  dominions  ;  and  it  was 
*'  from  that  ciicumfl:ance  that  the  Cimbri  beyond 
*'  the  Humber  derived  their  name  of  Brigantes, 
*'  which  fignifies  a  race  of  freebooters  and  pluu- 
*'  defers  (On  lui  donna  ce  nom  a  caufe  des  pil- 
**  lages  qu'il  faifoit  fur  les  terres  de  fes  voifins. 
"  BRIGAND  oil  BRIGANT,  Brigand,  Piilard, 
^'  Voleur  de  Grand-Chem.in.  Bullet  Memoires 
^*  fur  la  lang.  Celt.  torn,  i.)."  ^ 

*  See  Hiftory- of  Mancheller,  p.  412 — 415. 

*  So  in  Dr.  Macpherfon  the  Brigantes  are  interpreted  Rob- 
Ibejs,  p.  112, 

The 
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The  only  reafon,  for  Mr.  Macpherfon's  fixing 
the  Cirabri  between  the  Humber  and  Tweed,  as 
well  as  in  Wales,  was  obvioufly  the  antient  and 
prefent  appellation  of  Cumberland  in  one  part  of 
it.  And  the  only  ground  for  his  aflerting  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Cimbri  into  the  dominions  of  the 
Belgas,  was  the  appellation  of  Brigantes  in  ano- 
ther. Upon  fuch  flight  fprings  does  the  vad 
machine  of  this  hiftory  move.  But,  as  the  Bel- 
gx  never  extended  their  poffeffions  to  the  Hum- 
ber,  the  Cimbri  beyond  it  could  not  poiEbly 
make  incurfions  into  them.  And,  even  if  they 
could,  fince  thofe  invafions  were  made  equally  by 
their  brethren  of  Wales  as  by  them,  their  breth- 
ren muft  equally  with  them  have  obtained  the 
opprobrious  appellation  of  Brigante:. 

But  the  Brigantes  were  not  denom^i?ated  at  all 
from  any  incurfions  to  the  South  of  tlie  Humber. 
They  made  none  that  appear  in  hiftory.  Able  as 
we  are  to  difcover  their  expeditions  into  Lan- 
cafliire,  Weftmoreland,  Cumberland,  Anandale, 
and  Chelhire  ^  we  have  not  one  trace  of  any  into 
the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham.  And 
the  name  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Britons  of 
Yorkfhire  and  Durham.  It  was  equally  the  name 
of  fome  of  the  Celtic  fettiers  on  the  Alps  %  of 

'  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  p,  8.  and  104 — 10^. 
*  Strabo,  p.  316.  Amilel.     And  fee  p.  190  alfo. 

F  4  fome 
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Ibme  of  Mr.Macpherfon's  BelgcB  to  the  South  of 
the  Humber,  and  of  all  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Gael 
to  the  North  of  the  Tweed.  Galgacns,  a  native 
Briton,  calls  the  Iceni,  the  Trinovantes,  and  the 
Caffii,  all  that  united  in  the  great  revolt  under 
Eoadicea,  by  the  general  name  of  Brigantes  : 
Brigantcs,  feraina  duce,  exurere  coloniara,  ex- 
pugnare  caftra,  &g.  '.  And  Paufanias,  fpeaking 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  Caledonians,  equally 
calls  them  all  Brigantes '. 

This  name  then  could  not  be  given  to  the  Bri- 
tons of  yorkfiiire,  becaufe  of  their  frequent  in- 
curfions  to  the  South  of  the  Humber.  They 
iiiade  noae.  And  the  name  was  given  equally  to 
others,  and  even  to  Mr.  Macpherfon's  own  plun* 
dered  Belgse.  It  was,  In  truth,  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  the  tribes  of  Britain.  The  name 
of  Cymri.was  brought  with  the  firft  colonifts  into 
the  illand,  the  hereditary  appellation  of  their 
iinceftors  on  the  continent.  But  the  name  of 
^Brigantes  was  conferred  upon  them  in  confe- 
quence  ci  their  palfage  into  ir,  and  was  the  na- 
tural fignature  of  their  feparation  from  their 
brethren  in  Gaul".  And  it  was  therefore  the 
equal  appellation  of  thofe  Celtae,  who  had  mi- 
grated  from    the  reft  by  crofiing   the  channel 

*  Agric.  Vir.  c.  •:  i. 

*  rliftor)^  of  Ivianchelter,  p.  9 — 10.  r.nd  454, 
5  Hiitory  of  Mancheiler,  p.  9—10. 

into 
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into  Britain,  and  of  thofe  who  had  fcqueflered 
themfelves  from  the  reft  among  the  mountains 
and  vallies  of  the  Alps.  Nor  was  it  confined  to 
the  Aborigines  of  the  ifland.  It  was  extended 
equally  to  the  communities  of  the  Belg^e  within 
it.  The  Belgic  Trinovantes  are  included  by  Gal' 
gacus,  together  with  the  Iceni  and  Cafiii,  under 
the  general  defignation  of  Brigantes.  And  all 
the  tribes  of  the  Belgce  in  Britain  were  therefore 
exprefsly  denominated,  as  a  nation  on  the  conti- 
nent, that  was  inclofed  on  three  fides  from  the 
reft  of  the  Gauls  by  the  Soane  and  the  Rhone, 
equally  was,  the  Allo-Brog-es,  or  the  fequeftered 
and  feparated  Gauls '. 

It  is  an  obvious  truth,  but  it  has  been  little 
attended  to  by  the  tribe  of  etymologifts  from 
Bochart  to  Mr.  Macpherfon,  that  names  defcrip- 
tive  of  national  manners  cannot  be  the  orip-inal 

o 

appellations  of  any  people.  They  refult  from 
the  intercourle  and  experience  of  the  ftates 
around  them,  and  are  the  natural  expreffions  of 
their  paffions  and  feelings.  And  they  muft  there- 
fore in  their  own  nature,  not  be  prim.ary,  but 
pofterior,  denominations ;  not  the  names  under 
which  the  nations  originally  fettled  in  their  own 
pofreffions,  but  thofe  which  were  im^pofed  upon 
them  afterwards,  when  they  encroached  on  the 

*  See  Illftory  of  3Ianchcikr,  p.  9,  andCa;far,  p.  4  and  6. 
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poffefTions  of  others.  Hence  the  appellation  of 
Brigantes  came  to  fignily,  on  the  continent  and 
in  the  ifland,  a  turbulent  <ind  plundering  race 
of  men'.  Thus  the  title  cf  Cimbri  acquired  the 
fame  fignification  in  Germany  ".  And  the  de- 
nominations of  the  Celtic  Ambrones  and  Gael 
finally  funk  into  mere  words  of  reproach,  and 
came  to  import,  even  among  the  Celt^e  and  Gael 
of  this  ifland,  the  Ferocious  and  the  Stran^ 
ger% 


P.  32.  "  The  Cimbri — poflefled  the  country 
"  to  the  Weft  of  the  Severne,  and  that  which 
*'  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tweed.  The 
**  Gael,  under  the  general  name  of  Caledonians, 
"  inhabited  the  reft  of  the  ifland  to  the  extremity 
«  of  the  North." 

I  have  already  demonftrated  this  divifion  of  the 
ifland  to  be  dircftiy  contrary  to  hiftory,  as  it  re- 
fpe£ls  the  Belgs.  And  I  ihall  now  endeavour  to 
prove  it  equally  wrong,  as  it  rcfpcfts  the  Cimbri 
and  Gael. 

'  vSee  Strabo,  p.  516  ;  and  Camden,  p.  5'56.  Edit.  1607. 
*  Plutarch,  p.  4.95.  vol.  ii. 

3  See  Hiftory  of  M-anchciler,  p.  42Q,  for  Ambrones;  and 
the  Irifh  call  a  ilranger  and  an  cncnn  Gael  at  prefent. 

The 
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The  names  of  Gael  and  Cimbri  were  not  ap- 
propri.ired,  as  our  author  has  appropriated  them 
from  the  beginning.  The  former  was  not  thedif- 
tinguifhing  appellation  of  tnc  Caledonians  from 
the  Cimbri  and  Belgie.  And  the  latter  was  not 
the  didinguifliing  appellation  of  the  Welfli  and 
Brigantes  from  the  Belga?  and  Gael.  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  Belgie  were  denominated  Cimbri,  and 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  Belga?  and  Cimbri  were  deno- 
minated Gael. 

I  have  previoufly  fliewn  the  name  of  C}'mri  to 
have  been  the  great  hereditary  diflinftion  of  the 
Gauls  upon  the  continent,  and  to  have  been  car- 
ried with  them  into  all  their  conquells.  There 
I  have  (hewn  it  to  have  been  retained,  equally 
as  the  general  tide  of  all  their  tribes,  and  the 
particular  defignation  of  fome.  And  it  was  not 
retained  in  our  own  ifland,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon 
fuppofes,  merely  by  the  natives  of  Wales  and 
the  Britons  of  Brigantia.  It  was  equally  the 
name  of  a  nation  in  the  South-Weil  of  Somerfet- 
(hire  and  the  North-Eaft  of  Cornwall.  In  hoc 
brachio,  quze  [quodj  interrailTione  Uxellce  amnis 
Heduorum  region!  protenditur,  fita  eft  regio 
Cimbrorum  '.  And  it  appears  plainly,  not  to 
have  been  continued  as  a  particu'ar  appellation 
from  the  beginning,  but  to  have  been  taken  up 
at  different  periods  by  different  tribes,  even  in 
fuperfedence  of  their  own  previous  appellations, 

*  Richard,  p.  20.  and  Hillor}-  of  Manchelter,  p.  61. 

when 
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when  they  wanted  todifiinguiih  themfelves  from 
their  enemies  around  them.  Thus  the  Cimbri  of 
Somerletfhire  and  Cornwall  were  polTefl;  of  the 
denomination  before  the  Romans  arrived  in  the 
ifland,  becaufe  they  were  clofely  ikirted  by  their 
enemies,  the  Belgas  of  Cornwall,  Devonfiiire, 
Dorfetlhire,  and  Somerfctfliire  \  The  Voluntii 
of  Brigantia  in  the  6th  century,  when  they  were 
prelTed  by  the  Saxons  from  the  Eaft,  laid  afide 
the  denomination  by»which  they  had  been  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  ages;  and,  as  the  WellhCymri  Is 
colloquially  pronounced  Cumri,  entitled  them- 
felves Cumbri '  ;  and  the  principal  part  of  their 
country  is  called  Cumberland  at  prefent.  And 
the  Siiurcs,  the  Dimeta?,  and  the  Ordovices,  of 
Wales,  in  the  later  ages  of  their  Empire,  whea 
they  Were  attacked  by  the  Saxons  on  every  fide» 
r.hrcv/  off  their  former  appellations  entirely,  and 
have  ever  hnce  dilfinguiilied  themfelves  by  the 
generical  tide  of  Cymri. 

The  names  of  Cym.rl  and  Gael  are  both  equally 
the  general  defignations  of  the  Celt^e.  The  for- 
mer related   only  to    the  patriarch  of  the  line  ; 

'  HlHory  of  Maaclicller,  p.  6i,  and  415. 

2  Hence  Llowaich  Hen,  a  noblcniiiu  of  Voluntia,  and  a 
writer  of  the  6th  centviry,  flying  with  many  others  from 
the  Saxons  of  the  North  into  Shropn-.irc,  calls  it  the  paradife 
of  the  Cumbrians,  Pouys  Paradius  Guinri  (Lhuyd's  Arch.x. 
j((io[^ia,  under  Llouai-ch), 

but 
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but  the  latter,  as  I  fliall  fhew  hereafter,  to  the 
refidence  of  his  pofterity  among  the  wilds  and 
woodlands  of  Gaul.  Denominated  Gael  upon 
the  continent,  the  colonifts  continued  the  appel- 
lation in  the  ifland.  And  it  furvives  not,  as  Mr. 
Macpherfon  uniformly  imagines,  folely  in  that 
name  of  Gael  which  the  Irifh  and  Highlanders 
reciprocally  give  themfelves.  It  furvives,  a?  I 
have  Ihewed  before,  in  the  name  of  Gathel, 
which  is  equally  pronounced  Gael,  and  was  once 
equally  the  appellation  of  the  Iriili,  the  High- 
landers, and  the  Weifli.  And  it  furvives  alio 
in  the  appellation  of  Welfli,  the  whole  body  of 
the  Provincials  being  repeatedly  denominated 
Bryt-Walas,  Wilfc,  or  Welih,  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle ;  the  Britons  of  Kenr,  the  Britons  of 
Suffex,  and  the  Britons  of  Hamplhire,  the  Bri- 
tons of  Dorfetfliire,  the  Britons  of  Wiltfliire, 
and  the  Britons  of  Bedfordfnire,  the  Britons  of 
Somerfetfliire,  the  Britons  of  Chefhire,  and  ;the 
Britons  of  Clydifdale  in  Scotland,  being  all  dif- 
tin^lly  particularized  in  the  Chronicle  as  Wealas, 
Walen,  or  Bryt-Wealas  ;  and  the  Britons  of  Gal- 
loway, Wales,  and  Cornwall  retaining  the  ap- 
pellation at  prefent '.     Thcfe  are  fuch  obvious 

relicks 

*  See  Hlilory  of  Manchefter,  p.  437,— la  p.  i.  of  the/ 
Sax.  Chron.  the  Britons  are  called  Britilli  or  Wilfh,  in  p.  2. 
the  Britons  that  oppoled  Cx-far's  palTagc  over  the  Thames  are^ 
called  Brytu'alits,  in  p.  7.  all  the  Provincials  to  the  South  of 
Severus's  Wall  are  nanied  Brytwalum,  and  in  p.  11  and  12. 
3  aaually 
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relicks  of  the  denomination  of  Gael,  fcattered 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  ifland,  that  it  is  very 
furprizing  Mr.  Macpherfon  fhould  ever  have 
thought  of  appropriating  it  to  the  Irifh  and 
Highlanders. 

The  Welfh  then,  who  from  their  name  of 
Cymri  are  inferred  by  Mr.  Macpherfon  to  be  a 
diftinft  colony  from  the  Gael,  may  with  greater 
reafon  be  inferred  from  their  names  of  Gathel 
and  Welfi),  to  be  abfolucely  the  fame  with  them. 
And  the  denomination  of  Wales,  which  has 
been  univerfally  iiiFirmed  by  the  Englilh  criticks 
to  have  been  impofcv.^  upon  the  country  by  the 
Saxons,  and  as  univcrlaiiy  agreed  by  the  Welfh 
to  have  never  been  acknowledged  by  their  coun- 
trymen, aftually  appears  the  acknowledged  ap- 
pellation of  the  region  as  early  as  the  6th  cen- 
tury,  and  in  the  poems  of  a  Welfh  Bard ; 

Eu  Ner  a  folant, 
Eu  hiaith  -I  g^dwant, 
Eu  tir  a  gollant, 

Ond  gwyllt  Wallia  ' ; 

aftually  all  the  Provincials,  all  from  the  Friths  to  the  Britifti- 
Channel,  are  denominated  Brytvvalas  and  Brytwalana.  The 
Wei{h  of  Kent  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  p.  14,  of  Suflex 
twice  in  p,  14,  of  Hampfhire  p.  i^,  of  Dorfetfliire  p.  25.  (Sfec 
Carte,  p.  226.  V.  L),  of  Wiltihire  p.  20,  of  Bedfordfhire 
p.  22,  of  Somerfetlhire  p.  39,  of  Chefliire  p.  25,  and  of 
Clydifdale  p.  83  and  iio. 
*  TaliefTm,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Davies  in  his  Welfli  Grammar. 

They 
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They  fliall  ftill  praife  their  Maker, 
They  fliall  ftill  keep  their  language. 
They  fliall  flill  be  deprived  of  their  landg. 
Except  uncultivated  Wales. 

The  Belgje,  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  ftill  more 
difl:in61:,  and  were  a£lually  very  different  from 
the  Gael,  yet  being  equally  derived  with  them 
from  Gaul,  bear  equally  the  appellation  of  Gael  •, 
the  Belgse  being  all  denominated  in  general,  like 
a  tribe  on  the  continent  of  Gaul,  Allo-Broge?, 
or  the  Galli  Brigantes,  amongft  the  antients;  and 
the  BelgJE  of  Kent,  Suffex,  Hampfliire,  Dorfet- 
fliire,  Wiltfliire,  and  Somerfetfliire,  being  all 
fpecificaily  denominated  Wealas  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle.  The  Cymri  and  Belgns  are  both  en- 
titled Gael,  with  the  Irifli  and  Highlanders. 
And  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Belgse  I  have  fliewn  be- 
fore to  have  been  alfo  entitled  Cimbri  with  the 
Welfli.  The  name  therefore,  which  he  fele6ls 
as  the  diftinguifliing  mark  of  his  fecond  colony 
from  his  firft  and  third,  appears  to  have  been 
common  to  his  third  and  fecond.  And  the  name, 
which  he  afligns  as  the  fure  fignature  of  his  firft, 
appears  to  have  been  familiar  to  all  the  three. 


P-  35. 
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P.  35 — 36. — "  The  three  great  BritifliNationSj 
"  whofe  origin  we  have  endeavoured  to  in- 
"  velligate,  mufl  have  differed  confiderably  from 
"  one  another  in  language,  manners,  and  cha- 
**  racier.  Though  defcended  from  the  Hime 
*'  fource,  their  feparation  into  different  channels 
*'  was  very  remote.  The  Gael — ,  having  paffed 
''  from  the  continent  before  the  arts  of  civil 
**  life  had  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  among 
"  them,  retained  the  pure  but  unimproved  lan- 
"  guage  of  their  anceftors  together  with  their 
"  rude  fimplicity  of  manners.  The  Britifti 
"  Cirabri  derived  their  origin  from  the  Galic 
*'  colonies  who,  in  remote  antiquity,  had  fettled 
"  beyond  the  Rhine.  Thefe,  with  a  fmall  mix- 
'^  ture  of  the  Sarmatse,  returned,  in  all  their 
"  original  barbarifm.  Into  the  regions  of  the 
*'  South.  During  their  feparation  from  their 
"  mother  nation,  their  language  and  manners 
''  muft  have  fuffered  fuch  a  confiderable  change, 
•*  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  their 
*'  dialed  of  the  Celtic  and  that  of  the  old  Britifli 
"  Gael  were,  at  the  arrival  of  the  former  in 
*^  this  ifland,  reciprocally  underflood  by  both 
"  nations.  The  third  colony  differed  in  every 
"  thing  from  the  Gael  and  Cimbri.  Their 
"  manners  were  more  humanized  -,  and  their 
**  tongue,  though  perhaps  corrupted,  was  more 
"  copious.  They  had  left  the  continent  at  a 
*'  period   of    advanuced  civility. — But — the  ra- 

"dical 
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*'  dical   words  ufed    by   all   were    certainly    the 
«'  fhme." 

Are  the  feveral  parts  of  this  Extract  com- 
plcatly  at  unity  with  thcmfelves  ?  They  feem 
to'  be  a  little  heterogeneous.  We  are  firft  told, 
that  the  three  nations  mufl  have  differed  con- 
fiderably  in  their  language,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  whether  the  Cimbric  and 
Gaelic  were  reciprocally  undcrftood  at  firfl :  a  d 
yet  we  are  afterwards  told,  that  "  the  radical 
"  words  ufed  by  all  were  certainly  the  fame." 
The  Gael  and  Cimbri  are  faid  to  have  "  differed 
**  confiderably  in  their  manners,"  when  they 
borh  retained  **  the  rude  fimpiicity  of  their 
"  anccdors,"  and  "  their  original  barbarifm  of 
"  manners,"  "  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  the  Sar- 
•*  mat£e"  adhering  to  one  of  them.  The  Cimbri 
are  faid  to  have  returned  *'  in  all  their  original 
*'  barbarifm"  into  Gaul  ;  though,  "  during 
*'  their  feparaticn  from  it,  their  m.anners  mufl 
•*'  have  fuffered  a  confderable  change."  They 
returned  only  "  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  the  Sar- 
**  matje"  in  their  manners ;  and  yet  the  change  was 
"  confiderable." — And  are  not  the  feveral  parts 
of  this  Extra61:  in  a  ilate  of  hofcility  with  other 
paffages  in  the  work  ?  The  Gael  are  here  re- 
prefented,  as  coming  over  from  Gaul  "  before 
"  the  arts  of  civil  life  had  made  any  confider- 
*'  able  proo-refs/'  and  as  therefore  retainini^ 
f  the  rude  limplicity  of  their  anceflors  :"  and 
<#  yet 
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yet  the  Cimbii,  who  came  over  from  Gaul  fomc 
ages  afterward,  arc  rcprefented  as  arriving  here 
*'  in  a  rude  barbarity  %"  and  "  in  all  their  ori- 
^'  ginal  barbarifm."  The  Gael  are  brought 
into  Britain,  before  the  arts  had  made  any  confi' 
durable  progrefs  in  Gaul,  and  confequently  after 
they  had  made  fome  ;  as  alfo  in  p.  34  the  Gauls 
appear  to  have  arrived  at  "  Ibme  degree  of 
''  civilization,"  before  the  Gael  left  them  :  and 
yet  the  Cimbri,  who  left  the  continent  three 
ag.^s  aficrvvards,  when  the  arts  of  civil  life  mud 
have  been  confiderably  advanced,  bring  with 
them  a  rude  barbarity  of  manners.  The  Cimbri 
are  here  wafted  into  the  ifland  in  all  their  ori- 
ginal barbarifm  :  and  yet,  before  the  Cimbri 
canre  over,  w^c  find  tliat  ''  th.e  domeuic  improve- 
"  ments"  in  Gaul  *'  had  arrived  at  fom.e  degree 
*'  of  maturity  -."  In  p.  24  the  Gauls  appear 
to  have  arrived  at  "  forae  degree  of  civilization,"- 
and  in  p.  8  agriculture  in  particular  appears  to 
have  beeii  "  profecuted  with  vigour  and  iliccefs," 
before  the  Gael  left  the  country  :  and  yet  the 
Gael  are  here  k;id  to  have  retained  the  rude 
fimplicity  of  their  arcellors  ;  and  in  p.  47  the 
Gael,  and  in  p.  33  even  the  more  foutherly 
Cimbri,  are  borh  reprefented  as  totally  ignorant  of 
agriculture. — But  let  us  not  fcrutinize  too  nicely. 
I  have  repeatedly  flicwn  the  exigence  of  thcfe 
three  colonies,  in  the  iiland,  to  be  all  the  creation  o£ 

•  Mr, 
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Mr.  Macpherfon's  prejudices.  And  that  his 
Gael,  Cimbri,  anr'  BelgjE  differed  very  little 
from  each  other  i..  their  language  and  manners, 
is  very  evident.  The  language  of  all  was  ex- 
flftly  the  fame ;  as  is  plain  to  a  demond ration 
from  the  appearance  of  the  fam.e  names  of  towns, 
of  rivers,  and  of  tribes  among  all.  Wc  have 
Camulodunum  for  the  name  of  a  fortrels  among 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  Cimbri  of  Yorkfliire,  and 
his  Belgs  of  Effex  ;  Lindum  amongft  his  Belgas 
and  his  Gael  ;  and  Venta  for  the  Capital  of 
his  Cimbri  in  Wales,  and  of  his  Belg^E  in 
Hampfiiire  and  Norfolk  ;  Urus  or  Ure,  the 
name  of  a  river  in  Yorkfhire  and  Suffolk,  and 
an  appellative  for  a  river  in  the  Erfe  at  pre- 
fent  '  ;  and  Alauna,  Deva,  and  Devana,  all 
three,  rivers  in  the  country  equally  of  his  Gael, 
his  Belgce,  and  his  Cimbri ;  Novantes,  a  tribe 
of  his  Tidgx  and  his  Gael  ;  the  Damnonii  -  and 
Cantce  among  his  Gael,  and  the  Cantli  and 
iDamnonii  among  his  Belga?  ;  and  one  tribe  of 
his  Gad,  and  two  of  his  Belg^r,  equally  deno- 
minated Carnabii.  And  the  manners  of  the  three 
\vere  but  little  different. 

Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  fliall  convince  us,  that 
there  was  no  great  difference.  The  mofb  hu- 
manized of  any  of  the  iilanders,  the  Belga?,  are 

*  See  Mr.  Macpherfon,  p.  34.   a  note. 

*  The  Damnli  of  Valentia  are  called  both  Damnil  and 
t)ariuaonli  by  Ptolemy. 

G  2  exorefslK 
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exprefsly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  in 
p.  33,  to  have  arrived  to  this  "  pitch  of  cultiva- 
*'  tion,"  that  "  they  fowed  corn,  they  had  fixed 
*'  abodes,  and  fome  degree  of  commerce  was 
"  carried  on  in  their  ports."  And,  as  fome  of 
the  other  Britons  equally  fowed  corn,  fo  all  of 
them  had  fixed  abodes.  Interiores  plerique, 
fays  Ccefar,  frumenta  non  ferunt :  fome  of  them 
therefore  did.  Casfar  alfo  found  towns,  and 
exaftly  the  fame  fort  of  towns,  among  the  Ab- 
original and  Belgic  Britons  '.  And  the  only 
diitinflion  between  the  BelgJE  and  all  the  other 
idanders  was  this,  according  to  Mr.  Macpherfon 
himfelf,  that  the  former  carried  ovi.fo?ne  commerce 
from  their  ports. 

Nor  was  the  difference  great  in  itfelf  betwixt 
the  real  Britons  and  real  Belgce.  They  both 
con{lru6led  their  edifices  in  the  fame  manner, 
ufed  the  fame  flated  pieces  of  brafs  or  iron 
bullion  for  money,  had  the  fame  fondnefs  for 
keeping  poultry  and  hares  about  their  houfcs, 
and  the  famic  averfion  to  feeing  them  upon  their 
tables.  And  they  both  painted  their  bodies,  both 
tiirew  off  their  cloaths  in  the  hour  of  battle, 
both  fuffered  the  hair  of  their  head  to  grow  to 
a  great  length,  both  fliaved  all  but  the  upper 
lip,  both  had  wives  in  comm.on,  and  both  profe- 
cuted  their  wars  on  the  fame  principles.     In  all 

•  See  Hiflory  of  Manchefter,  p.  467, 

thefQ 
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thefe  particulars,  the  great  and  principal  ftrokes 
of  the  national  character,  the  Belgce  and  Bri- 
tons univerfally  agreed.  Several  of  the  latter 
likewife  concurred  with  the  former  in  their  at- 
tention to  agriculture,  and  in  wearing  garments 
of  woolen.  And  the  only  diftin^lion  betwixt 
them  was  one,  which  was  no  difference  of  man- 
ners at  all ;  that  the  Britons,  being  diflodged 
from  that  fide  of  the  ifland  which  was  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  the 
only  part  of  it  which  was  vifited  by  the  foreign 
traders,  were  no  longer  able  to  purfue  the  com- 
merce which  they  had  previouily  carried  on,  an4 
were  obliged  to  refign  it  up  to  the  Belgse  \ 


P.  34 — 37.  "  SiLUREs— ,  Siol,  a  race  of 
**  men,  Urus,  the  river  emphatically,  in  allufion 
^'  to  their  fituation  beyond  the  Severne. — 
*'  Cantium,  Kent,  Canti,  end  of  the  Ifland. 
"  Trinobantes,  Trion-oban,  marihy  diftrifl  ; 
"  the  inhabitants  of  Middlefex  and  Effex, — 
f*  DoBUNi,  Dobh-buini,  living  on  the  bank  of 
**  the  river ;  they  who  of  old  poffeffed  the  coun- 
*'  ty  of  Gloucefter,  alluding  to  their  fituation  on 
^'  the   banks    of  the    Severne.  ■—  Ordovices, 

?  Sec  Csfar,  p.  88—89,  and  Kill,  of  BlancheJler,  p.  58^ 

G  3  *'  Old- 
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"  Ord-tuavich,  northern  mountaineers,  the  in- 
*^  habitants  of  North-Wales." 

Before  I  perufed  Mr.  Macpherfon's  DiiTerta- 
tion,  I  was  fall  of  expeftation  to  fee  the  taf]^  of 
BritiHi  etymology  wrefted  out  of  the  clumfy 
hands »  in  which  a  general  ignorance  of  the  Celtic 
had  hitherto  placed  it.  But  fanguine  expe(5i:ations 
are  feldom  gratified.  And  perhaps  I  expecled 
more  than  knowledge  could  fupply.  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  however  appears  plainly,  I  think,  to 
have  derived  all  his  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  from 
the  view  merely  of  one  of  its  dialecls.  And  he 
k  frequently  unhappy,  I  apprehend,  in  his  ap- 
plication of  that.  This  I  havt  already  fhevvn  in 
the  names  of  Celt,  Clmbri,  and  Brigantes.  And 
I  hope  to  fhew  it  again  in  the  names  before 
ps. 

Cantium,  here  reiolved  into  C^int-i,  tlie  end 
of  the  iflandj  mud  be  formed  upon  the  fame 
principle,  as  the  appellation  of  the  Cantas  in  Cale- 
donia, who  refided  not  at  the  end  of  the  ifland, 
but  lived  along  the  eaflern  coafl  of  it,  and  to 
the  South  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch  ' ;  and  as  the 
prefent  name  of  Cantire  in  Scotland,  which  is 
ftill  farther  from  the  end  of  the  ifland,  and  lies 
along  the  weftern  coafl-.  And  the  word  is  clearly 
Cand  or  Cant,  an  Head  or  Prominence  of  land, 

'  See  Hiftory  of  Manoheller,  p.  411. 

and 
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nnd  aftually  appears  in  Ptolemy's  name^  for  the 
South-Foreland,  Cantion  or  A-Cantion,  Promon- 
tory or  The  Promiontory  '.  The  Cantii  and 
Cantre  equally  borrowed  their  appellation,  from 
their  pofition  upon  the  headlands  of  their  coafl. 
And  Cantire  literally  fignifies  an  Headland. 

The  divifion  of  Trinobantes  Into  Trion-oban 
will  appear  very  furprizing,  when  we  confider, 
that  the  tribe  is  denominated  Novanei  or  No- 
vantes  in  the  coins  of  Cuncbellne.  And  the  inter- 
pretation of  it  into  Mardiy  Diftricl:  will  appear 
equally  wonderful,  when  we  reflect,  that  it  was 
originally  the  name  of  the  dry  and  gravelly  fire 
of  London.  The  Belgce  of  Kent  pufhed  acrofs 
the  Thames,  and  feized  the  South  of  Middlc- 
fex,  under  the  title  of  Novantes  or  New-comers  % 
This  happened  a  confiderable  period  before  the 
defcent  of  Ccefar,  as  they  then  formed  a  power- 
ful kingdom  to  the  North  of  the  Thames  % 
and  mufl  therefore  have  then  held  all  the  ter- 
ritories that  they  afterwards  poiTeiTed  in  Mid- 
dlefex  and  Effex.  Upon  their  irruption  into 
the  South  of  Middlefex,  they  fele&d  the  fine 
fite  of  the  prefent  London,  the  eminence  bt- 
-twixt  the  Thames  and  Fleetbrook,  for  the  area  of 

'    See  Hlftory  of  Ptlancheuer,  p.  467. 
-  Hiilory  of  Manchefler,  p.  60,  62,  and  41 2. 
'  Trinobaates,  prope   firmiiruna  earum  regioaum  clviras, 
^.  92, 
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a  fortrefs  ;  and  the  town,  that  was  deflined 
to  be  afterwards  the  imperial  feat  of  Britain, 
they  called  by  the  local  title  of  Lon-din  or  the 
Water-town,  and  by  the  national  appellation  of 
Tre-Novantum  or  the  fortrefs  of  the  Novantes  '. 
And,  as  they  fpread  afterwards  from  London 
over  all  Middieiex  and  Effex,  they  carried  the 
name  of  their  oripinal  city  with  them,  and  their 
appellation  of  Novantes  was  -lengthened  into 
Trinovantes. 

Dobuni,  formed  of  Dcbh-buini,  and  inter- 
preted the  refidents  on  a  river,  means,  I  think, 
as  it  has  always  been  rendered,  the  men  of  the 
valley.  They  are  therefore  called  Dubni  and 
Duni  in  the  varying  denomination  of  Cogi- 
Dubniis  and  Cogi-Dunus  %  Dumni  in  the  ap- 
pellation of  Togi-Dumnus,  and  exprefsly  Eoduni 
in  Dio.  All  thefe  terms  equally  fignify  the 
Lowlanders,  And  the  concurrence  of  all  in 
one  meaning  dccifively  fixes  it. — And  Ordovi- 
ces,  here  analyfed  into  Ord-tuavich,  and  tranP 
lated  Northern  Mountaineers,  I  have  Ihewn,  I 
think,  to  be  Ordo-Uices  or  Ordo-Vices,  the  Ho- 
nourable Vices  or  Great  Huiccii  s ;  as  in  the  fifth 
century  we  have  a  Britiih    hero  popularly   de- 

*  Hlllory  of  Manchefter,  p.  412  and  415. 
^  Chichefter  Infcription,  and  Tacitus, 
?  Hiftory  of  Mauchcfter,  p.  148. 
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nominated  Eneon  Urd,  the  fame  word  with  Ard, 
t)nly  varied  by  the  pronunciation,  and  fignifylng 
JEneon  the  Honourable  or  Great  ^ ;  and  as  we  have 
a  promontory  in  Scotland^  bearing  the  equal  ap- 
pellation of  Urd  and  Ord  Head  at  prefent. 

The  etymon  of  Silures  is  evidently  deduced 
from  too  trifling  and  remote  a  circumftance,  their 
bordering  upon  the  Severn  in  one  part,  or,  as 
Mr.  Macpherfon  expreffes  himfelf,  their  refiding 
beyond  it.  And  the  true  etymon  may  perhaps 
be,  S,  II,  or  He,  Ur,  the  Great  Men.  So  we 
have  Elgovse  and  Selgovx  in  Ptolemy,  as  the 
name  of  the  fame  people.  And  the  Silures  had 
a  jufl;  claim  to  this  magnificent  appellation,  being 
a  very  powerful  tribe,  and  having  fubdued  the 
Ordovices  and  Dimetce  of  Wales.  They  appear 
alfo  pretty  plainly,  though  they  have  never  been 
fufpefted,  to  have  once  poffefled  the  Cafliterides. 
The  principal  of  thefe  iflands  is  denominated  Si- 
lura  infula  by  Solinus,  as  all  of  them  are  to  this 
day  denominated  the  Silley  Ifles.  Richard  has 
applied  to  the  Silures,  what  Soli-nus  has  fpoken  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Silura -.  And  Tacitus  evi- 
dently carries  the  poffefrions  of  the  Silures  to  th«i 
Caffiterides,  by  placing  ^lem  oppolite  to  Spain  : 
Silurum  cblorati  vultus,  &  torti  pl^rumque  crines, 
^■pofAiL  contra  Hifpan'ianiy  &c.  s. 

'  See  Carte,  vol.  1.  p.  179,  »  P.  21. 

3  Agric,  vlt.  c.  1 1, 

p.  38. 
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P.  38.  "  Alba  or  Albin,  the  name  of  [by] 
"^  which  the  ancient  Scots,  in  their  native  hn^ 
"  guage,  have,  from  all  antiqnit)^,  diflinguifned 
*'  their  own  divilion  of  Britain,  fecms  to  be  the 
*'  fountain  from  which  the  Greeks  deduced  their 
"  Albion.  It  was  natural  for  the  Gael,  who 
"  tranfmigrated  from  the  low  plains  of  Belgium, 
"  to  call  the  more  elevated  land  of  Britain  by  a 
"  name  expreffive  of  the  face  of  the  country. 
■"  Alb  or.  Alp,  in  the  Celtic,  fignifies  High,  and 
•"  In,  invariably,  a  country." 

That  the  Gael  tranfmigrated  from  the  low 
plains  of  Belgium,  is  a  mere  aflertion  without 
authority  ;  as  the  ufe  of  the  word  Belgium  here 
is  abfolutely  equivocal.  According  to  Mr.  Mac- 
'pherfon  himfelf,  they  came  not  from  Belgium, 
moderniy  fo  called,  or  Holland,  but  from  the 
'^  Belgic  divifion  of  Gaul  %"  which  reached  from 
the  Seine  and  the  Marne  to  the  mouth  of  the 
E.hine  ^.  And  they  came  undoubtedly  from  that 
part  of  the  divifion,  which  is  the  neareft  to  Bri- 
tain, snd  from  which  they  could  defcry  the  ifland. 
'Mr.  Macpherfbn  accordingly  reprefents  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Gael,  to  have  been  *'  in  crofling  a 
•*'  very  narrczv  channel  into  Britain  ?."  The  i:.^ 
therefore,  of  the  Gael  p'.ffing  over  into  Britain 
from  the    lov;-   plains    of   Belgium,    being  un- 

*  P.  26.  i  Ca-fur,  p.  I.  U\  26. 
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grounded  in  Iiiflory  and  contradi6lory  to  reafon, 
the  etymology  which  is  founded  upon  it  mufl 
neceflarily  fall  with  it. — Nor  is  the  etymology 
juft  in  itfelf.  Inis  or  In  is  fo  far  from  fignifying 
invariably  a  country  in  general,  that,  I  believe, 
it  invariably  fignifies  an  ifland  only.  In  its  gene- 
ral acceptation  it  certainly  means  only  an  ifland. 
And  the  etymology  of  a  popular  name,  which 
flands  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  popular  import 
of  the  word,  mud:  for  that  very  reafon  be 
wrong  K 

What  then  is  the  derivation  of  the  name  of 
Albion  ?  It  is  the  fome,  I  think,  that  has  been 
already  given  in  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefler  \ — - 
Not  impofed  by  the  mere  anceftors  of  the  Cale- 
donians, as  is  here  infinuated ;  it  was  never  im* 
pofed,  aifuredly,  by  any  of  the  refidents  in  the 
country.  As  the  ifland  regularly  rofe  every 
morning  to  the  eye  of  the  Gauls  that  inhabited 
along  the  coafl:  of  Calais,  and  as  its  chalky  cliffs 
glittered  continually  in  the  fun,  the  Gauls  mull 
certainly  have  beheld  them,  and  could  not  but 
have  given  them  fome  appropriate  appellation. 
This,  it  is  obvious,  mufl:  necelTarily  have  been 

*  So  in  t)r.  IVlticpherfon,  p.  ii6 — 117,  we  have  the  fame 
interpretation  of  Albion,  the  fime  fallacy  concerning  Belgium, 
and  rhfe  farae  derivation  of  the  lirll:  Britons  from  "  the  lovv 
*^  plains  of  Belgiun:." 

*  P.  9" 

the 
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the  cafe.  This  we  imifl:  fuppofe  to  have  hap- 
pened, if  no  name  had  been  tranfmitted  to  us 
that  was  charafteriftic  of  the  circumftance.  And 
the  coincidence  of  the  reafon  and  name  is  a 
Itrong  evidence  of  the  faft.  As  the  Gauls  be- 
held the  heights  appearing  on  the  other  fide  of 
-the  water,  they  naturally  diitinguiftied  them  by 
a  name,  that  was  expreffive  only  of  the  fenfible 
appearance  which  they  formed  to  the  eye,  and 
called  them  Alb-ion  or  Heights.  Alb  in  the 
fmgular  lengthens  into  Alb-an,  Alb-on,  Alb-ain, 
or  Alb-ion  in  the  plural.  And  we  have  the  fame 
word  in  the  Gallic  appellation  of  the  mountains 
that  divide  Italy  from  Gaul,  The  Alps,  fome 
ages  before  the  days  of  Strabo,  were  called 
Albia ;  and  a  very  high  mountain,  that 
terminated  the  Alps  upon  one  fide,  was  de- 
nominated Albius  in  his  time  ^  And,  equally 
fome  ages  before,  the  Alps  were  denominated 
Albia  and  Alpionia;  and  in  his  time  there  re- 
mained two  tribes  on  the  mountains,  that  bore  the 
names  of  Albiccci  and  Albienfes  -.  The  name^ 
therefore,  was  the  natural  Celtic  term  for  heights 
or  eminences.     As  fuchj  it  was  applied  to  the 

'  P.  309  and  483,  Strabo. 

*  Strabo,  p.  309  and  jii. — Thefe  mountains  were  r^ot 
inhabited  when  Bellovefus  croiTed  them  into  Italy  (Livy,  1.  v. 
c.  34) :  and  they  were  afterwards  polTefled  by  many  bodies  of 
the  Gauls  (Strabo,  p.  190.). 
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cliffs  of  Britain  and  the  mountains  of  Gaul. 
•And,  as  fuch,  it  is  retained  by  the  prefent  High- 
landers for  their  own,  very  mountainous,  divifion 
of  Britain. — The  firfl  name  of  the  ifland,  then> 
was  given  before  the  country  was  inhabited.  Had 
it  been  given  after  that  period,  and  from  a  view 
*'  of  the  face  of  the  country:"  derived  as  the 
firfl  inhabitants  were,  acrofs  the  narrowefl  part 
of  the  channel,  from  the  bold  fhore  of  Calais ; 
and  fo  very  level,  in  general,  as  all  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  ifland  undoubtedly  is ;  they  could 
never  have  diflinguifhed  it  by  the  name  of 
Albion.  But  accuftomed  to  fee  it  daily  from 
their  own  fhores,  and  to  call  it  the  Heights, 
they  foon  palTed  over  in  all  probability  from 
mere  motives  of  curiofity,  they  perhaps  flocked 
fome  of  the  nearer  woods  with  wild  beafls  for 
their  hunting,  and  ages  afterwards  formed  a  re- 
gular fettlement  on  the  Albion,  that  they  had  fo 
long  feen,  denominated,  and  vifited  \ 


P.  39.  *'  The  Cimbri  —  arriving  in  Belgium, 
*'  and  defcrying  Albion,  gave  it  a  new  name  ex- 
"  prefTive  of  the  fame  idea  which  firfl  fuggefled 

*  The  Romans  therefore  frequently  defcribe  Albion  as  3 
level  country.  Mela  fays,  Sicilise  maxime  fimilis,  Plana^ 
ingens,  &c.  (1,  iii.  c.  6.).  And  Strabo  fays,  in  ^'  71  "ra•^£♦^«  tdj 
^nsa  riEAIAS  (p.  305.). 

'*the 
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*'  the  appellation  of  Albion  to  the  Gael.  Coi-rt* 
**  paring  the  elevated  coafl  of  Britain  to  the  fenny 
*'  plains  of  the  Lower  Germany,  they  called  it 
*'  BRAIT-AN,  a  word  compounded  of  Brait  High 
"  and  An  or  In  a  Country  '." 

The  author  has  again  impofed  upon  himfelf 
by  the  ufe  of  the  equivocal  term  Belgium.  And 
he  has  even  applied  it  here  in  a  double  accep- 
tation. .  -As  relating  to  "  the  fenny  plains  of  the 
*'  Lower  Germany,"  it  can  mean  only  Holland. 
But  as  the  place  from  which  the  Cimbri  could 
"  defcry  Albion,*'  and  mark  "  the  elevated  coaft 
"  of  Britain,"  it  refers  only  to  Belgic  Gaul. 
Britain  may  be  feen  from  the  cliffs  of  the  latter, 
but  cannot  be  difcerned  from  the  low  plains  of 
the  former. — Nor  is  the  author  quite  confiflent 
with  himfelf  in  this  and  the  preceding  account. 
The  name  of  Britain,  we  are  told,  was  ''  ex- 
"  preiTive  of  the  fame  idea  which  firfl  fuggefted 
"  the  appellation  of  Albion  to  the  Gael."  And 
yet  Albion  is  faid  to  be  "  a  name  expreffive  of 
"  the  fa^e  of  the  country,"  and  Britain  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  view  of  its  "  elevated  coajl." — But, 
even  if  thefe  accounts  were  confident,  it  fhews 
furely  a  great  want  of  attention,  to  deduce  the 
name  of  Albion  from  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try to  thofe  who  had  migrated  into  it,  and  the 
name  of  Britain  from  the  afpe£l:  of  the  coaft  to 

^  So  Dr.  Macpherfoio,  p.  33^,  iuterprets  Eritaia  to  fignify 
Hills. 

the 
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the  dlilant  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  This  refers  the 
fecond  name  to  the  view  of  the  coafl,  which 
lliould  naturally  have  given  birth  to  the  firft;' 
and  afcribes  the  firft  to  the  face  of.  the  country, 
which  fhould  as  naturally  have  been  the  caufe  of 
the  fecond.  It  lets  the  Gael,  who  mud  have 
feen  the  cliffs  of  the  ifland  for  ages,  totally  over- 
look the  denominating  appearance  of  it  to  the 
eye  j  and  yet  forces  it  afterwards  upon  the  Cim- 
bri.  And  it  fixes  not  a  name  on  the  coun- 
try before  it  was  Inhabited,  though  its  appear- 
ance mud  neceffarlly  have  compelled  one  fome 
ages  before ;  and  afterwards  fetches  a  name 
from  its  appearance,  when  it  had  now  been  in- 
habited for  ages,  and  had  already  acquired  one 
from  its  nature.  —  But  it  fcems  to  fhew  fome^ 
thing  worfe  than  inattention,  to  give  neither  the 
Gael  nor  Cimbri  any  other  ideas  of  a  country 
than  merely  the  marfhes  of  Holland,  to  attri- 
bute the  name  of  Albion  to  the  Gael  and  of 
Britain  to  the  Cimbri,  to  have  the  former  ap- 
pellation impofed  after  their  fettlement  in  the 
country,  and  to  have  the  latter  affixed  before 
their  migration  into  it  ;  and  to  advance  all  this 
without  one  fingle  argument  or  authority,  real 
or  pretended.  — .  I  proceed,  however,  to  the  ety- 
mology itfelf. 

In  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefler  I  have  (hewn 
from  Pliny,  that  Britain  was  not  the  peculiar 

and 
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and  appropriate  name  of  Albion  ^  It  was  com- 
mon to  all  the  iflands  about  it.  Albion  ipfi  nomen 
fait,  cum  Britannise  vocarentur  omnes  -.  And 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  etymology  is  overthrown  at  the 
firfl  onfet.  —  In  the  fame  Hiftory  I  have  equally 
Ihewn  from  Richard,  that  Britain  was  not  the 
name  of  the  illand  originally  s.  It  was  the  appel- 
lation of  the  iilanders.  Vocabulo  gcntls  fu;^ 
Britanniam  cognominaverunt  4.  And  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  etymology  is  again  overthrown. 

The  real  eymon  feems  to  be  what  is  propofed 
in  the  Hiflory  of  Manchefter  s.  Perhaps  I  am 
partial  to  it,  as  my  own.  And  I  will  therefore 
endeavour  to  open  it  more  fully,  and  to  examine 
it  more  attentively,  than  I  did  before. 

Albion  is  obvioufiy  derived  from  the  view  of 
the  coaft,  before  it  had  been  vifited  from  the 
continent.  Britain  therefore,  as  the  fecondary 
name,  was  affixed  to  the  country  at  or  after  the 
firft  migration  into  it.  While  it  was  only  feen 
from  the  lliores  of  Gaul,  the  name  of  Albion 
mud  have  continued,  as  the  moft  natural  deno- 
mination of  the  country.  And  when  it  came 
to  be  fettled,  when  a  body  of  Gauls  had  actually 
migrated  acrofs  the  fea  with  their  v/ives  and 
children  into  it,  they  would  Hill  ufe  the  name 

*  P.  9.  *  L.  iv.  c.  16.     And  Ptolemy  accordingly 

calls  Ireland  and  Albion  equally  a  Britifn  ifland.  '  P.  9. 

'^  P.  I.     And  Ilidorc  fays  the  fame ;  Britannia  a  vocabulo  fiia: 
gentis  cogn«minata,  p.  125,  Cologne,  1617.       ^  P.  8 — 10. 
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for  tlie  country  which  they  had  ufed  for  ages 
before  in  Gaul ;  and  Albion  accordingly  remained 
the  regular  appellation  of  the  ifland.  Ent  the 
new  coionifls  would  naturally  be  diftinguilhed, 
among  their  brethren  and  themfelves,  by  fome 
denomination  expreffive  of  their  remove  acrofs 
the  Channel,  and  of  their  feparacion  from  the 
great  body  of  their  countrymen  in  Gaul.  The 
idea,  of  their  disjunction  from  Gaul,  would 
be  the  firft  that  prefented  itfelf  to  the  mindo 
And  the  idea,  of  our  feparation  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  always  appears  a  leading  one 
in  the  language  of  the  antients  concerning  us. 
This  then  mnH  naturally  have  vented  itfelf  in 
fome  appellation  of  disjunftion,  for  the  colonifts 
that  croffed  the  Channel  into  Britain.  ,  And 
they  could  fcarcely  avoid  calling  themfelves, 
and  being  called  by  their  brethren,  the  Sepa- 
rated or  Divided  Perfons.  An  etymon  there- 
fore, expreffive  of  this  idea,  ihould  be  the  firft 
that  is  fought  for  by  a  judicious  enquirer  into  the 
meaning  of  Britain.  And  any  eafy  etymology, 
which  is  expreffive  of  this  idea,  will  for  that 
reafon  be  fuperior  to  every  other.  Such  is 
the  etymologVj  v/hich  is  offered  in  the  Hiflory 
o\  Manchefter, 

The  primitive  and  radical  word  in  the  name 
of  Britain,  is  obvioufly  Brit.  One  of  our  iilanderi; 
is  repeatedly  denominated  Brit-o   and   Britt-us 
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by  ihe  Romans,    and   Bryt  by    the    Saxons  "■- 
This  then  is  the  original  word.     And  this  is  the 
very  word  which  Mr.  Camden  has  equally  fe- 
lefted,  but  interpreted  to  fignify  Painted,  and  to 
allude   to   the  well-known  cuftom  of  the  Bri- 
tons.— Appellations  defcriptive  of  manners,  as 
I  have  previouily  obferved,  are  never  the  firll 
and  primary  dcfignations  of  any  people.     They 
are  the    refult   of  attention  to   them,  and   the 
confeqaence  of  oblervations  upon  them.     And, 
long  before  the  unrcfiefting  mind  could  catch 
the   charafterlftic  quality  of  a  people,  it  muft 
of  coLirfe   have   taken  up   with    fome   fenfible 
and  exterior  difcrimination  of  them.    And  where 
one  nation  migrated  immediately  from  another, 
as    the   Britons   from    the    Gauls,    and   where 
rhe    new    cclonills   could    have    no    communi- 
cation  for    ages  with    any   but   their  brethren 
in  Gaul,  there  no  names  charafterlftic  of  man- 
ners   coiild    arife.     Having    no   diffimilarity    of 
manners,  they  could  not  diflinguidi  each  other 
by    it.      And    the  Britons  mud  have   brought 
the    cuflom    of  painting,    as    well    as   all    their 
other  CLilloms,  originally  with  them  from  Ganl. 
— ^Nor    dojs    Brlth    properly    fignify    Painted. 
That   Is    merely    the   pollerior    and    derivative 

'  In  Cannigeter  de  Krittenburgo,  Haga2-CojnItum,    1754, 
p.  21,  we  have  two  Pvoman  rnfcriptions,  found  on  ihe  Kiuki 
.fit  die  Rhine,  and  addrefll^d  Mutribu.s  Biiuis.    And  ice  S.isoi: 
Chronicle,  p.  15,  &c. 
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Signification  of  the  word.  It  is  Brith  in  Welfli, 
Brit  in  Irifli,  and  Breaft  %  Breac,  and  Bryk, 
in  Erfe,  Irilh,  and  Welfti ;  and  primarily  meant 
any  thing  Divided.  This  is  evident  from  the 
prefent  meaning  of  the  word  in  many  of  its 
derivatives,  in  the  Irifh  Brioth  a  Fradlion, 
Brath  a  Fragment,  and  Bracaim  to  break  afun- 
der,  and  in  the  WelQi  Breg  a  Breach,  Bradwy 
a  Fraifture,  Briw  a  Fragment,  Briwo  to  break 
into  fragments,  and  Bradwyog  and  Brwyd 
Broken  -.  And,  carrying  with  it  originally  the 
fmgle  i^ea  of  divifion,  it  was  afterwards,  by 
the  natural  affimilation  of  ideas  in  the  hu- 
riian  mind,  applied  to  evei-y  thing  that  pre- 
fented  the  idea  of  a  divifion.  It  was  firft  applied 
probably,  as  in  the  Irifli  and  Highland  Breacan, 
to  the  ftriped  mantles  of  plaid.  And^  frpm 
the  colours  in  regular  divifions  on  the  plaids, 
it  would  be  transferred  to  obje6ls  that  were  but 
difperfedly  marked  with  colours ;  and  Brith,  Brit, 
Breast,  Break,  and  Bryk  came  to  fignify  Partico- 
loured, Speckled,  and  Spotted.  Thus  Breac 
ftands  for  any  thing  fpeckled  or  a  Trout,  Breicin 
for  a  fmall  IVout,  Britineach  or  Brittinios  for 
the  Meazles,  in  the  Irifh  at  prefent ;  Brech  is  ap- 

*  Oilian,  V.  I,  p.  210.  a  note. 

*  So  alfo  iti  the  Welfh,  Breichio,  to  take  j^art  with  any  one., 
Brau  and  Breuol,  Frangible,  and  Breuolaeth  and  Breuawd, 
Frangibiliry,  and  in  our  Anglo-Britlfh  word  Brittle  or  Fran- 
gible, 

H  a  pUea 
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plied  to  the  Small  Pox  in  Armoric  ;  and  Breok, 
Brethal,  Erethil,  or  Brethel,  are  ufed  for  2 
Mackerel,  Brethyl  for  a  Trout,  and  Brag-ado 
for  a  pied  ox,  in  the  Manks,  the  Cornilli,  the 
Armoric,  the  Welili,  and  the  Mountain  Spanifh. 
And  hence  it  came  to  fignify  a  Painted  objecl, 
but  fuch  an  one  only  as  was  coloured  merely 
by  parts.  This  deduction  plainly  evinces  the 
original  and  primary  idea  of  the  word,  and 
lliows  from  the  current  meaning  of  it  in  all 
its  derivatives,  and  from  the  regular  analogy  of 
all  languages,  that  it  could  never  have  fignified 
Tainting,  if  it  had  not  firfl:  imported  a  Divifion. 
This  then  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  Brit. 
And  it  leads  us  dire£lly  to  the  natural  appella- 
tion of  a  people,  that  had  migrated  from  their 
brethren,  and  were  divided  from  them  by  the 
lea. 

The  original  word  appears  above  to  have  beeii 
equally  pronounced  Brift,  Brit,  and  Brioth, 
Breacl,  Brcac,  and  Brig;  and  from  the  Gallic 
Brefche  and  the  Scotch  Bris  a  Rupture,  the  Iriih 
Bris.  to  Break  and  Brifead  a  Breach,  the  Welfli 
Briwfion  Fragments,  and  the  Armorican  Breizell, 
as  well  as  Brethel,  a  Mackerel,  appears  to  have 
been  foraetimes  foftened  into  Bris  or  Breis, 
And  it  occurs  with  all  this  variety  of  termina- 
tions in  the  IriHi  Breattain  or  Breatin,  Britain^ 
.iVid  in  Breathnach,  Briotnach,  and  Ereagnach,- 
a  Briion;   in  the  Armorican  names  of  Breton, 

Breiz, 
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Breiz,  and   Brezonnec,  for    an   individual,    the 

country,  and  the  language,  of  Armorica  ;   in  the 

Wellh   Brython    and    Brythoneg,    the    Britons 

?.nd   their  language  ;  and  in  the   antient  fyno- 

paraous  appellations  of  Brigantes  and  Britanni. 

Thefe  i  'have'  previoufly  Ihewn  to  be    fynoni- 

inous,  by  oenonflrating  the  Britons  ail  over  the 

:Q3v,d  '.•'■  '\:.ve  i^en,  equally  with  thofe  of  York- 

biirham,    denominated    Brigantes  as 

•  icanni.    'And  in  the  Hidory  of  Man- 

.-  i  have  fhewn  the  Brigantes  of  thofe  two 

^  ^s,  to  have  been  peculiarly  denominated 

yy'::.2m  ailb  '. 

Tiie  national  appellation  of  Brit  therefore 
imports,  not  the  infular  nature  of  Albion,  by 
which  it  was  feparated  from  all  the  world,  but 
merely  its  disjunction  from  Gaul-  The  lormer 
could  not  be  known  for  ages  after  the  name 
mufl  have  been  inipofed.  And  the  latter  was 
an  obvious  and  ftriking  particularity.  The 
Gael  or  Wealas  of  the  continent  paiTing  over 
into  Albion,  they  woiild  naturally  be  denomi- 
nated, as  they  are  a&ially  and  repeatedly  denomi- 
nated in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  -Bryt-Weaias 
or  Bryttas  '•.  But  how  Hiall  we  lengthen  Brit 
into  Britanni  and  Britones  ?     We  cannot  with 

^  P.  io.  ^  See  p.  2.  arxd  i8,  &c.  And  the  len,  which 
they  pafled  over  into  this  llland,  appears  upon  the  fame 
pruiciple  to  have  been  called  by  the  Britons,  for  ages  atter- 
ward,  Muir  161,  or  the  Great  Separation.  See  Uiher,  p.  429. 
Edit.  1687. 

H  3  Camden 
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Camden  call  in  the  Greek  ruvioiy  for  a  country,  to 
pur  aid.  And  we  mufl  not  with  Pezron  and 
Carte  adopt  the  equivalent  Tain  of  the  Celtic. 
The  name  of  Britain,  as  I  have  Ihewn  above, 
was  the  appellation  of  the  iflanders,  before  it 
was  the  denomination  of  the  ifland.  And  the 
.want  of  attention  to  the  Genius  of  the  Britifli 
language  has  created  all  the  difficulty.  It  inflantly 
vaniflies,  the  moment  we  remark  the  manner  in 
which  the  Britifh  words  fhpot  out  in  the  Plural. 
3ri(^  or  Brit  is  enlarged  into  Brit-on  or  Brit-an, 
and  therefore,  in  the  antient  and  modern  ufe 
of  the  word,  is  fometimcs  Brits  ',  Bracht, 
Brecht  %  and  Britt-i,  in  the  Plural,  but  more 
commonly  Bryth-on,  Brit-on-es,  and  Brit-ann-i, 
and^  in  the  relative  adjeftives,  Brit-ifli,  Breathn- 
ach,  Briotn-ach,  Brython-eg,  and  Brit-an-ic-i. 
And  the  equivalent  Brag  or  Brig  is  formed,  on 
the  fame  principles,  into  Brig-an  or  Brig-ant  in 
the  plural,  and  therefore  appears  fometimes  as 
Brig-as  and  Brog-es  ?,  fometimes  as  Breag-n 
and  Brig-ian-i  4,  but  generally  Brjg-ant-es,  and, 
In  the  relative  adjectives,  Breagn-ach  and  Brig- 
ant- ic  ?. 

This  is  a  plain  arid  obvious  derivation  of  the 
pame  of  Britain.     It  refults  from  that  ftriking 

'  Camden,  p.  20.  *  Cane,  V.  I.  p.  2^.  a  note. 

•  ?  Srephanus  Byzantimis,  Lugd.  Bat.    1694,    p.  245,  and 
;:;;;.)•}■  of  Mauclieiler,  p.  9.         ■*  Tliny,  lib.  iii.  c.  20. 

peculiarity 
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peculiarity  in  the  pofition  of  the  natives,  which 
muft  neceflarily  have  denominated  the  new  colo- 
nifts  of  Albion.  And  it  is  deduced  from  no  fo- 
reign language,  which  could  not  have  any  rela- 
tion to  the  name,  but  fiows  natural  and  eafy 
from  the  Celtic. 


P.  39.  "  This  tiew  name  [Britain]  never  e;^- 
*'  tended  itfelf  to  the  Gael  of  North  Britain  ; 
^'  and  the  pofterlty  of  the  Cimbri  have  loft  it  in 
"  the  progrefs  of  time.  The  Scottilli  and  Irifli 
*'  Gael-  have  brought  down  the  name  of  Alba  or 
"  Albin  to  the  prefent  age  :  the  Welfh  ufe  no 
"  general  appellation.  The  a?ra  of  its  impofition 
**  ought  to  be  fixed  as  far  back  as  the  arrival  oi 
*''■  the  Ci-inbri  in  the  iQand." 

In  the  paragraph  immediately  preceding  thi^s, 
the  name  of  Britain  was  impofed  upon  the  illand 
when  the  Cimbri  were  yet  in  Gaul,  and  before 
they  migrated  into  Britain.  "  The  Cimbri — , 
"  arriving  in  Belgium.^  .and  defcrying  Albion, 
*'  gave  it  a  new  name — ,  comparing  the  elevated 
"  coaft  of  Britain  to  the  fenny  plains  of  the  Lower 
"  Germany."  But  it  is  here  fixed  after  the 
Cimbri  had  for  fome  time  beheld  the  high  lands 
of  Albion,  after  they  had  left  Gaul,  and  even 
after  they  had  arrived  in  the  iiland.  ^'  The 
.^'  sera  of  its  impofition  oiight  to  be  fixed  as  far 
H  4  *'  back 
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'^^  back  as  the  arrival  of  the  Cimbri  in  the  ifland/* 
How  contradictory  is  this ! 

And  that  the  name  of  Britain  never  extended 
itfelf  to  the  Gael  of  North  Britain,  and  is  lofl 
among  the  Cimbri ;  and  that  the  name  of  Albion 
is  the  only  one,  which  has  been  brought  down  to 
the  prefent  age  by  the  Scottifli  and  Irifh  Gael ; 
are  all  grofs  miilakes,  miilakes  too  in  facts  where 
one  v/ould  leaft  expeft  them,  from  a  gentleman  fo 
converfant  in  the  Celtic  language,  who  fpeaks 
the  Erfe  as  a  native,  and  has  fludied  it  as  a 
critick.  With  regard  to  the  Irifh  and  Scottifli 
Gael,  the  reverfe  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  alTertion 
is  the  real  trurh.  They  have  brought  down  the 
name  of  Britain  to  the  prefent  age.  And  they 
have  net  brought  down  the  name  of  Albion. 
They  retain  indeed  Alban  or  Aibain  for  the  ap- 
p^ellation  of  their  ov/n  country :  but  they  are 
totally  ignorant  of  it  as  the  name  of  the  whole 
iiland.  And  I  have  Hiewn  before,  that  the  ap- 
pellatives Britain  and  Britannic  flill  continue  in 
the  Erfe,  the  common  language  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irifh,  and  in  the  words  Breattain,  Breatin, 
Breatnach,  and  Briotnach.  Nor  is  the  name  lofl; 
among  tlie  Welfli,  the  only  part  of  Mr.  JMac- 
pherfon's  Cim.bri  that  fpeak  the  Britifh  language 
at  prefent.  It  was  ufed  in  flie  name  of  Prydaen 
km^ong  his  Cimbri  of  Brigantia,  in  the  days  of 
iiowarch  Hen  ^  j  and  in  the  name  of  Prudaia 

*  Lhuyd,  p.  2iq, 
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among  his  Cimbri  of  Wales,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Pabo  '.  And  it  exifts  in  the  Welili  Prydhain 
and  the  Cornifli  Prydehi,  the  Wclfli  Brython  and 
Brythoneg,  and  the  Armorican  Brezon  and  Bre- 
zonnec,  to  the  prefent  period.  The  new  name 
of  Britain,  therefore,  extended  itfelf  to  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  Gael,  both  in  Caledonia  and  Ireland, 
as  it  remains  in  the  common  language  of  both 
to  the  prefent  day.  And  the  name  of  Britain 
miift,  for  that  reafon,  not  have  been  Irapofed 
upon  the  illand,  by  any  body  of  colonifls  that 
Were  diftinft  from,  and  even  in  hollility  with, 
the  Gael.  It  was  affixed  from  fome  principle  of 
difcrimination  that  equally  affefted  all,  and  was 
adopted  by  all  as  the  one  national  note  of  dif- 
tindlion.  And  it  accordingly  appears  to  have 
been  common  to  every  divilion  of  the  illandcrs. 
Given  and  alTumed  at  the  firft  migration  of  co- 
lonifls into  Albion,  as  the  natural  fignature  of 
their  fequeilration  from  their  brethren  in  Gaul  ; 
it  was  never  the  denomination  either  impofed  or 
retained  exclufively  by  a  part,  but  was  at  once 
coceval  with  the  plantation  of  the  ifland,  and 
pmmenfurate  with  the  colonies  of  the  iflanderso 

»  Moua,  p.  158,  fecond  Edit, 
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CONCERNING  MR.  MACPHERSON  S 
FIRST  POPULATION  OF  IRELAND 
BY    THE    CALEDONIANS. 


PAG.  41.  "  The  Cimbri  and  Belgt^,  after 
"  they  v/ere  comprehended  within  the  pale 
"  of  the  Roman  dominions,  were  feen  diflinftly  ; 
*'  but  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  ifland, 
*'  the  Gael,  appeared  only  tranfiently,  when,  in 
"  an  hoflile  manner,  they  advanced  to  the  fron- 
**  tiers  of  the  province.  The  arms  of  the  empire 
"  penetrated,  at  different  periods,  into  the  heart 
"  of  the  country  beyond  the  Scottifh  Friths ; 
"  but  as  thefe  expeditions  were  not  attended 
*'■'  with  abfolute  conqueft,  and  a  confequent  fet- 
*'  tlement  of  colonies,  the  Romans  made  little 
"  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  and  hiflory  of 
"  the  natives  of  the  northern  divifion  of  Bri- 
*«  tain." 

I  do  not  love  to  fuppofe  contradI£Hons  in  an 
author  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  merit,  and  efpecially 

within 
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within  the  compafs  only  of  a  few  lines.  It  feeins 
fo  unlikely,  that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  difbe- 
lieve  the  fuggeftions  of  my  own  judgment. 
And  yet  I  have  already  obferved  fuch  an  hafti- 
nefs  in  the  compofition  of  the  prefent  work, 
and  fome  contradi£l-ions  which,  feemingly  at 
leaft,  are  fo  grofs,  that  I  cannot  give  up  my 
feelings  to  an  affedation  of  fairnefs,  and  facri- 
fice  precifion  to  politenefs.  —  We  are  here  fird 
.told,  that  the  Gael  appeared  only  tranfiently  ro 
the  Romans,  when  in  an  hoftile  manner  they 
advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  province. 
And  yet  we  are  told  immediately  afterwards, 
that  the  Romans  penetrated  at  different  periods 
into  the  heart  of  their  country.  Is  not  this  con- 
tradiftory  ?  And  is  not  the  whole  paiTage  in'  di- 
reft  oppofition  to  another  in  p.  22 — 23  ?  Here  we 
are  aiTured,  that  the  Cimbri  and  Bc!ga3  were, 
and  that  the  Gael  were  not,  fecn  di{];in<ftly  by 
the  Romans.  J3ut  there  we  find,  that  "  the  in- 
**  formation  of  the  Romans  accompanied  the 
**  progrefs  of  their  arms;  new  communities  rofe 
**  gradually  before  them  as  they  advanced  into 
*'  the  heart  of  the  ifland  ;  till  the  whole  body 
"  of  its  inhabitants  came  forward  diJlhi5tJy  to 
"  view,  when  Agricola  carried  the  Roman  eagles 
**  to  the  mountains  of  Caledonia." 

The  great  pofition  in  this  extract  is,  that  the 
Caledonians  were  but  little  known  to  the  Ro- 
juans,  becaufe  they  were  never  comprehended 

within 
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within  the  Roman  empire.  The  fad  Is  not  true. 
And  the  reafoning  is  not  juft. 

Many  nations  were  well-known  to  the  Ptomans, 
that  were  never  comprehended  within  the  pale  of 
their  empire.  Ireland  is  a  rcmari.able  inllance 
of  this,  \vhere  we  have  all  the  tribes  recited,  all 
the  towns  enumerated,  and  all  the  headlands  and 
rivers  fpecified,  equally  as  in  the  provinces  of 
Britain.  As  the  Roman  empire  extended  itfelf 
lipon  every  fide,  the  Roman  geographers  and 
Liftorians  enlarged  the  circle  of  their  obferva- 
tions,  gained  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  na- 
tions that  bordered  upon  their  frontiers,  and 
carried  their  refearches  where  the  arms  of  their 
countrymen  never  penetrated.  And  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  in  another  place,  and  to  ferve  another 
purpofe,  not  only  allows  but  contends  for  it. 
*^  It  is  .morally  irapoflible,"  fays  he  in  p.  190, 
''  that  a  migration  fufficient  to  people*  Caledonia 
^'  and  Ireland^  could  have  happened,  without 
"  falling  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writers  of 
*'  R.ome,  who  certainly  extended  their  enquiries  to 
"  the  tranfaSlions  of  the  zvild  7iations  on  the  fron- 
"  tiers  of  the  ejnpire." 

But  the  faft  is  not  true,  that  the  Caledonians 
Vv^ere  unknown  to  the  Romans,  becaufe  they  were 
never  comprehended  within  the  empire.  Since 
fome  of  them  were  comprehended,  thofe  mufl 
have  been  fully  known,  as  fully  as  the  Cimbri 

iind 
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and  Belga?.     Since  feveral  of  them  were,  feve- 
ral  mud  hcive  been  known  as  fully.     As  many 
were  reduced  by  the  Romans,  the  Romans  mufl 
have  been  converfant  v/ith  a  confiderable  part  of 
Caledonia.     And,   as  the  greater  part  of  the 
tribes  fubmitted  to  their  power,  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  mufl:   have  been  open   to  their 
obfervations.     That  this  Was  the  cafe,  may  be 
eafily   fhewn.     The  Gael    or  Caledonians    arc 
placed  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  before,  in  the  large 
divlfion  of  the  ifland  which  runs  from  the  Tweed 
to  the  Orkneys.     "  The  Cimbri,"  he  fays  in 
p.  32,  '^  —  poffefTed  —  the  country  —  from  the 
"  Huraber  to  the  Tweed.     The  Gael,  under  the 
*'  general  name  of  Caledonians,    inhabited  the 
"  reft  of  the  ifland  to  the  extremity  of  the  North." 
Now   this   region   comprehended   no   lefs  than 
twenty-one  tribes '.     And  no  fewer  than  eleven 
of  thefe  had  been  aftually  fubdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  brought  within  the  pale  of  their  em- 
pire, being  formed  into  the  province  of  Valentia 
to  the  South  of  the  Friths,  and  of  Vefpafiana  to 
the  North  of  them  -.     Vefpafiana  continued  a 
province  from  the  year  140  to  170  s.     And  Va- 
lentia remained  one,  from  the  days  of  Agricola  to 
the  late  period  of  the  Roman  departure  4,     The 

^  Hillory  of  Manchefter,  p.  63,  and  409 — 41 1. 
"^  Ibid.  ^  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  p.  419. 

*  Hiftory  of  Maucheiler,  p.  4^3—458. 
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Gael  therefore,  that  refided  to  the  South  of  thc^ 
Friths,  not  only  appeared  to  the  Romans  by  ad- 
vancing frequently  to  the  frontiers  of  the  pro- 
vlnces,  but  were  all  engaged  with  the  Romans, 
were  all  fubdued  by  them,  and  were  all  reduced 
into  a  province.  They  did  not  merely  appear 
tranfiently  and  occafionally  to  them,  but  were 
adlually  invaded,  actually  conquered,  and  actually 
letained  in  fubjeftion  for  no  lefs  than  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half.  They  were  equally  compre- 
jhended  within  the  circle  of  the  Roman  empire 
jis  the  Cimbri  and  Belgce,  were  equally  com- 
prehended with  both  in  the  firft  century,  and 
equally  continued  in  it  with  both  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifth.  And,  as  to  the  Gael  that  by 
North  of  the  Friths,  even  many  of  thefe,  no  lefs 
than  fix  whole  tribes,  were  entirely  fubdued  by 
the  Romans  ;  the  Horeftii,  the  Veduriones,  the 
Taixali,  the  Vacomagi,  the  Damnii  Albani,  and 
the  Attacotti ' :  and  the  Romans  profecuted  their 
conquefts,  over  the  mountains  of  Athol  and  Ba- 
dcnoch,  as  far  as  Invernefs.  No  colonies  indeed 
were  fettled  there,  as  none  alfo  were  fettled  in 
V'alentia.  Colonies  were  not  the  necelTary  con- 
fequence  of  abfolute  conqueff.  Stations  only 
were.  And  numerous  flations  were  planted  to 
the  North  of  the  Friths,  as  Alauna,  Lindum,  and 

^  Hifcory  o^  Mancheller,  p.  4:0. 

Viadyia, 
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Victoria,  among  the  Horeflii ;  Orrea,  Ad  Hicr- 
nam.  Ad  Tavum,  Ad  Eficam,  and  Ad  Tinam, 
among  the  Veftnrlones ;  and  orhers  in  Strathern, 
Menteith,  Badenoch,  Braidalbin,  Athol,  and 
Invernefs  '.  The  Romans  therefore,  who  had 
penetrated  into  the  center  of  the  Highlands,  who 
fettled  in  all  the  conquered  regions  from  the 
Friths  to  Invernefs,  and  even  made  an  aftro- 
nomical  obfervation,  which  is  ftill  preferved,  at 
the  town  of  Invernefs  =,  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  refided,  could  not  be 
uninformed  concerning  the  region  which  imme- 
diately bordered  upon  them,  and  mud  have  been 
fufficiently  converfant  with  all  Caledonia.  Inti- 
mately acquainted,  as  they  were,  with  the  inte- 
riors of  an  iiland  which  they  had  never  vifited  at 
all,  Ireland  •,  they  muft  have  been  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  interiors  of  Caledonia,  in 
the  heart  of  which  they  were  encamped  for  thirty 
years  together,  and  where  their  fcholars  appear 
to  have  been  particularly  obfervant. 

Mr.  Macpherfon's  remark  therefore,  that  his 
Caledonians  were  little  known  to  the  Romans, 
becaufe  they  appeared  only  tranfiently  upon  the 
frontiers  of  their  empire,  or  becaufe  they  were 
never  abfolutely  reduced  by  their  armies,  appears 
to  be  equally  unjuft  in  the  reafoning  and  falfe  in 

^  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  p.  409 — 410. 
'  Hilbry  of  Mancheiler,  p.  56. 
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the  fa£t.  The  Romans  were  well  acquainted 
with  Ireland,  though  they  never  vifited  it.  And 
they  aflually  reduced  three  fourths  of  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  Caledonians.  The  Romans  muft  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  a  people,  with  whom, 
as  friends  or  enemies,  they  had  a  continual  and 
uninterrupted  intercourfe  of  nearly  four  centu- 
ries. And  they  have  aftually  left  us  a  very  par- 
ticular account  of  all  the  tribes  of  Caledonia^  iri 
Ptolemy  and  Richard. 


P.  41 — 42,  "Julius  xlgrkola,  who,  for  the 
'^  firil  time,  difpiayed  the  Roman  eagles  beyond 
*'  the  Friths,  was  not  more  fuccefsfal  in  the  field 
"  than  he  was  happy  in  an  hiflorian  to  tranfmit 
*'  his  anions  with  ludre  to  pollerity.  But  even 
*'  the  diftincl  and  Intelligent  Tacitus  gives  but  a 
*'  very  imperfeft  idea  of  thofe  enemies,  by  the 
"  defeat  of  whom  his  father-in-law  acquired  {o 
*'  much  reputation.  We  learn  from  him  indeed 
'*  that  the  Caledonians  were  the  moft  antient  in- 
*'  habitants  of'  Britain." 

Here  the  author  evidendy  fixes  the  Caledonians 
beyond  the  Friths.  And  yet,  as  I  have  fliewed 
in  the  laft  article,  he  brings  them  In  p.  32  down 
as  low  as  the  Tweed.  Hov/  Inaccurate !— And 
here  is  alfo  another  great  inaccuracy.  Froni 
Tacitus  we  learn,  if  we  may  aicribc  the  fpeech 

of 
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of  Galgacns  to  him,  not  that  the  Caledonianswerc 
the  inoft  antient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  but  that 
they  were  the  mod  honourable,  nobiliffimi  toiius 
Britannia;.  And  fiourifhes  like  that,  in  fuch  ad- 
drefTes  as  Galgacus's,  it  is  idle  to  adduce  for  an 
hiftorical  authority; 


P.  42 — 44.  "  This  is  the  fum  of  what  the 
"  Romans  have  related  concerning  the  Caledo- 
**  nians  for  near  two  centuries  after  they  were 
"  firft  mentioned  :  to  their  origin  and  internal 
'*  hiftory  they  were  equally  ilrangers. — Had  the 
"  Romans  eftabhflied  themfelves  in  Caledonia, 
*'  we  might  indeed  have  known  more  of  the  an- 
**  tient  inhabitants  of  that  country — .  The  firft 
**  domeftic  writers  of  the  hiflory  of  North  Bri- 
**  tain  were  too  ignorant,  as  well  as  too  modern, 
*'  to  form  any  probable  fyflem  concerning  the 
**  origin  of  their  nation.'* 

I  have  already  Ihewn,  that  the  Romans  did 
eftablifh  themfelves  in  Caledonia,  and  that  they 
reduced  one  half  even  of  the  genuine  Caledoni- 
ans, the  Britons  to  the  North  of  the  Friths. 
And  as  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Romans,  con- 
cerning the  interior  hiftorj^  and  origin  of  the  Ca- 
ledonians before  their  invafion,  they  were  equal- 
ly ignorant  concerning  the  Britons  in  general. 
I  Whence 
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Whence  the  Britons  were  derived,  when  they 
came  into  the  ifland,  and  how  they  gradually  dlf- 
fufed  their  fpreading  numbers  to  the  farthefl;  pro- 
montories of  Caledonia,  was  all  equally  unknown 
to  them. 


P.  47 — 48.  "  In  proportion  as  the  CImbri  ad- 
**  vanced  towards  the  North,  the  Gael,  being 
"  circumfcribed  within  narrower  limits,  were 
**  forced  to  tranfmigrate  into  the  iflands  which 
"  crowd  the  Northern  and  Weflern  coafts  of 
"  Scotland.  It  is  in  this  period,  perhaps,  we 
'*  ought  to  place  the  firft  great  migi-ation  of  the 
*^  Britilh  Gael  into  Ireland;  that  kingdom  being 
"  much  nearer  to  the  promontory  of  Galloway 
"  and  Cantyre,  than  many  of  the  Scottilh  illes 
*'  are  to  the  continent  of  North  Britain.  This 
"  vicinity  of  Ireland  had  probably  drawn  partial 
'*  emigrations  from  Caledonia  before  the  arrival 
'*  of  th^  Cimbri  in  Britain  ;  but  when  thefe  in- 
**  terlopers  preiTed  upon  the  Gael  from  the  South, 
**  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  that  numerous  co- 
'*  lonles  palled  over  into  an  ifland  fo  near,  and  fo 
"  much  fuperior  to  their  original  country  in  cli- 
"  mate  and  fertility." 

I  have  already  demonftrated,  that  no  colony  of 
the  CImbri,  as  diftinft  and  different  from  the 

Gael, 
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Gael,  ever  landed  in  the  ifland.  And,  confe- 
quently,  all  the  tranfaftlons  attributed  to  them 
mud  be  abfolutely  faife.  This  feries  of  fuppo- 
fitions,  therefore,  is  a  chain  of  errors.  As  the 
Cimbri  never  advanced  towards  the  North,  the 
Gael  could  not  have  been  circumfcribed  withiii 
narrower  limits,  or  forced  to  tranfmigrate  into 
the  weflern  ifles  of  Scotland.  As  no  fuch  inter- 
lopers ever  preiTed  upon  the  Gael,  no  colonies  of 
them,  either  fmall  or  numerous,  could  have  been 
induced  by  it  topafs  over  into  Ireland. 

But  I  am  obliged  here  to  remark  again  the 
author's  apparent  inconfiflency,with  regard  to  thd 
pohtion  of  his  Gael.  In  p.  32  they  are  ranged 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  ifland.  Iri  p.  41 — 44  they  are 
placed  only  to  the  North  of  the  Friths.  Here, 
in  p.  47,  they  are  brought  down  as  low  as  Gallo- 
way again.  And  in  p.  48  they  are  once  more 
carried  back  to  the  Friths.  It  is  there  faid,  that 
when  the  Belgce  "  drove  the  Cimbri  beyond 
"  the  Severne  and  Humbcr,  the  Gael  of  the 
*'  North,  reduced  within  limits  flill  more  cir- 
*'  cumfcribed  by  the  preiTure  of  the  Cimbri,  fent 
"  frefli  colonies  into  Ireland,  while  the  Scottijh 
"  Friths  became  a  natural  and  jlrong  boundary  to- 
*'  wards  tht  South  to  thofe  Gael  who  remained  in 
"  Britain:^  And  yet  at  this  very  period,  even 
when  the  Cimbri  inhabited  betwixt  the  Humber 
and  Tweed,  the  Gael  are  faid  before  to  have 
I  2,  reached 
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reached  from  the  Tweed  to  the  North.  "  The 
"  Cimbri, — retiring  from  the  preffure  of  thefe 
•'  new  invaders  [the  Belgse],  poflefled  the  coun- 
**  try  —  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tweed.  The 
'*  Gael,  under  the  general  name  of  Caledonians, 
"  inhabited  the  refl:  of  the  ifland  to  the  extremity 
■**  of  the  North  '."  So  unfetded  is  the  author  in 
his  notions  concerning  the  Britifh  topography  of 
the  ifland,  and  fo  varying  and  contradictory  in  his 
reprefentations  of  it^ 


P.  48.  ''  The  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  re- 
"  gions  of  Gaul  crofling,  In  an  after  age  [after 
"  the  CImbri],  the  Britiih  channel  {maritima pars 
**  Bri tannine  ab  iis,  qui  pra^dse  ac  belli  inferendi 
**  causa,  ex  Belgis  tranfierant:  .  .  .  et  bello  il- 
*'  lato  ibi  remanferunt,  atque  agros  colere  coepe- 
*'  runt.  Cafarde  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  v.),  eflablllhed 
"  themfelves  on  that  part  of  our  ifland  which  lies 
**  nearefl  to  the  continent  j  and,  moving  gradu- 
**  ally  towards  the  North,  drove  the  Cimbri  be- 
"  yond  the  Severn  and  Humber." 

I  have  brought  this  paflTage  out  to  view,  merely 
to  Ihew  one,  among  many  inftances,  of  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  flrange  behaviour  towards  his  quota- 
tions. He  aflferts  the  Belgse  to  have  carried  their 
pofleflions  up  to  the  Humber.     And  he  afferts 


It 
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it  upon  the  jflrength  of  a  quotation,  of  which  he 
has  italicifed  the  principal  words  ;  when  that 
very  quotation,  and  thofe  very  Words,  do  in  the 
fulleft  manner  confine  the  Belgce  to  the  foinhern 
Ihore.  This  is  furely  a  very  extraordinary  fpeci- 
men  of  inattention  and  inaccuracy. 


P.  48 — 49.  "  It  was,  perhaps,  after  theBel- 
'^  gic  invafion  of  the  Southern  Britain,  that  the 
**  Gael  of  the  Northern  divifion  formed  them- 
*'  felves  into  a  regular  community,  to  repel  the 
"  incroachment  of  the  Cimbri  upon  their  terri- 
**  tories.  To  the  country  which  they  themfelves 
"  poffefled  they  gave  the  name  of  CAELDOCH, 
'*  which  is  the  only  appellation  the  Scots,  who 
"  fpeak  the  Galic  language,  know  for  their  own 
«  divifion  of  Britain.  CAELDOCH  is  a  com- 
**  pound  made  up  of  Gael  or  Gael,  the  firfl  colo- 
**  ny  of  the  antient  Gauls  who  tranfmigrated  into 
"  Britain,  and  DOCH,  a  diftrift  or  divifion  of  a 
"  country.  The  Romans,  by  tranfpofing  the  let- 
**  terLin  Gael,  and  by  foftening  into  a  Latin  ter- 
**  mination  the  ch  of  DOCH,  formed  the  well- 
**  known  name  of  Caledonia.  Obvious  as  this 
**  Etymon  of  Caledonia  appears,  it  w^as  but  very 
**  lately  difcovered.  (This  Etymon  firft  occurred 
*'  to  the  author  of  this  Effay,  and  he  communi- 
^'  cated  it  to  Dr.  Macpherfon,  who  adopted  it 
I  3  '•  from 
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'*  from  a  convi£lion  of  its  juflnefs).  Thofe  wKq 
"  treated  of  the  antiquities  of  North  Britain  were 
^'  utter  Grangers  to  that  only  name  by  which 
"  the  Scots  diPunguiflied  the  corner  of  Britain 
^'  which  their  Anceflors  poffelTed  from  the  re- 
^'  motefl  antiquity.  From  an  ignorance,  fo  uht 
*^  pardonable  in  antiquaries,  proceeded  that  er- 
f^  roneous  fyftem,  &c. '." 

I  have  made  this  large  extract,  to  exhibit  the 
whole  argument  in  all  its  force,  and,  I  may  add, 
in  all  its  oftentation  too.  And  I  Ihall  now  en- 
deavour to  Ihew  the  reafonings  to  be  as  feeble, 
and  the  etymons  as  injudicious,  even  rn  this  tri- 
umphant paifage,  as  in  any  that  I  have  diife^led 
before. 

The  affertions  in  this  paragraph  are  thefe  j 
That  the  Caledonians  perhaps  firfl  formed  them- 
felves  into  one  community,  to  repel  the  incroach- 
ments  of  the  Cimbri ;  That  a  proof  of  this  in- 
corporation remains  in  the  word  Caeldoch,  which 
fignifies  the  Diilrift  of  the  Gael ;  and,  That  this 
Word  is  the  Latin  Caledonia.  Each  fhall  be  con-: 
fidered  diftinctly. 

The  incroachments  of  the  Cimbri  mull  be  as 
imaginary,  as  the  reft  of  their  hiftory.  And 
any  aifociation  of  the  Caledonians  to  repel  them, 

*  This  Etymon  is  in  Dr.  INIacpherfon,  p.  27.  and  100. — ■ 
4.nd  he  makes  the  fame  ufe  of  the  name  ot  Gael  in  p.  97 — 98, 
nd  of  Caeldoch  in  p.  100. 

muft 
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mufl:  be  equally  villonary  with  borh.  The  firft 
time  that  the  Caledonians  embodied  into  one  em- 
pire, was  affuredly  the  period  which  is  aiTigned 
for  it  in  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter  \  The  Ro* 
mans  under  Agricola  v/ere  the  firfl:  common  ene- 
my which  had  hitherto  attacked  them.  Nothing 
but  fuch  an  attack  could  have  induced  them  to 
form  themfelves  into  one  monarchy.  And 
they  firft  formed  themfelves  at  that  peri- 
od. iEflute  qua  fextum  officii  annum  incho- 
abat  [Agricola],  amplas  civitates  trans  Bodo- 
triam  fitas,  quia  motus  univerfaru?n  ultra  gentium, 
et  infefta  hoftili  exercitu  itinera,  timehantur^  pri- 
us  clalTe  exploravit-.  In  the  commencement  of  the 
6th  year  of  Agrlcola's  Proconfulate  therefore,  or 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year  83,  the  Caledonians 
were  not  yet  aiTociated  together.  Agricola  only 
apprehended  that  they  would  fpeedily  unite, 
as  the  danger  became  more  imminent  to  all.  And 
in  this  and  the  year  following  they  actually  com- 
bined. Ad  manus  et  arma  converfi  Caledoniam 
incolentes  populi ; — nihil  remittere,  quo  minus 
juventutem  armarent,  conjuges  ac  liberos  in  loca 
tuta  transferrent,  ccetibus  ac  facrificiis  confpira- 
tionem  civitatum  fancirent;  tandem  docli  com- 
jnune  periculumconcordia  propulfandum  3.  The 
Caledonians  therefore  did  not  model  their  tribes 

'  P.  414.         *  Agric.  V.  c.  25.       5  C.  2_f,  27,  and  29. 

I  4  intQ 
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into  one  community,  in  confequence  of  the  Cim-f 
brie  incroachments  upon  tliem.  There  were 
none  made.  And  there  were  no  Cimbri,  or 
German  Celtre,  to  make  them.  The  Caledonians 
actually  embodied  together  long  after  the 
asra  affigned  for  it  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  when 
Agricola  threatened  the  reduction  of  all  their 
tribes. 

Nor  is  the  name  of  Caeldoch,  now  ufed  by  the 
Highlanders  to  fignify  their  own  country,  any 
proof  of  fuch  an  affociation.  It  is  no  proof  of 
any  at  all.  And  the  etymon,  which  is  here 
difplayed  with  fucli  an  air  of  confequence,  and 
with  fuch  a  refle£lion  upon  the  ignorance  of 
others,  is  obvioully  unjuft  in  itfelf.  This  will 
cafily  appear. — I  have  previoufly  ihewn  Gathei 
to  be  pronounced  fimilarly  to  Gael  by  the  Irifli 
and  Highlanders.  And  Gathei  is  alfo  changed, 
as  I  have  equally  remarked,  into  Galath,  Galat, 
Gait,  and  Celt.  It  is  alfo  changed  into  Gaellt, 
Gallt,  Gaeld,  andGald  '.  This  we  fee  direftly 
exemplified,  in  the  Gael  of  the  continent  and  the 
ifland  being  univerfally  denominated  Galath  and 
Celtac  by  the  Grsecians,  Gallt  and  and  Gallta  by 

'  See  Buchanan,  p.  34 — 35".  and  p.  61.  V.  I.  Ruddlman, 
who  informs  us,  that  the  Scotch  ufe  the  word  Gald  tor  a  Gaul. 
And  fee  alfo  Gauld-i  and  Gaeiti,  and  even  Gaeltach,  in  Du 
^acpherfon,  p.  98,  99. — From  the  word  Gald  is  derived  the 
n^me  for  Galgacus  in  the  Scotch  Romances,  Galdus. — And 
fee  Irwin's  Hill.  Scot.  Nomenclatura  Latino-vernacula, 
i68i,  p.  83. 

the 
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the  Iri{h,  and  Gaelt,  Gallt,  and  Gald  by  the 
Highlanders.  And  the  relative  adjeftive  of  this 
word  is  the  very  name,  which  Mr.  Macpherfon 
has  fo  ingenioufly  diftorted  here.  Gael  and  Gael 
lengthening  into  Gal-ek  and  Cael-ich,  Gallt  mini 
be  formed  into  Gallt-ach,  and  Gaeld  into  Gaeld- 
ach.  And  we  have  Gallt-ach  in  the  Irilh  lan- 
guage, the  appellation  for  a  Gaul  at  prefent. 
Gaeld-och  and  Gallt-ach  therefore  are  one  and 
the  fame  word,  the  relative  adjeftives  of  the 
fame  national  appellation,  Gaeld  and  Gallt ; 
and,  in  the  fpirit  of  all  other  relative  adjeftives, 
refer  equally  to  an  individual,  the  language,  or 
the  country,  of  France  and  Scotland.  Thus  eafily 
is  the  fpell  diffolved,  which  held  both  Dr.  and 
Mr.  Macpherfon  in  abfolute  bondage.  And  thus 
readily  is  the  fabrick  deftroyed,  which  was  raifed 
by  the  magic  hand  of  error,  equally  flight  in  its 
flrufture,  and  momentary  in  its  continuance. 

That  Caeldoch  is  the  very  fame  word  with 
Caledonia,  is  another  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  pofi- 
tions.  But  it  is  equally  a  miftake.  And  I  hope  con- 
vincingly to  prove  it.  I  (hall  lay  before  the  reader 
what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft  in  the  Hiftory 
of  Manchefler,  and  fhall  make  fome  additions  to 
it. — I  have  previoufly  Ihewn  the  words  Gathel, 
Gael,  Galat,  Gait,  Gaeld,  and  Celt,  to  be  all  one 
and  the  fame  appellation.  And,  though  Mr. 
Macpherfon  in  p.  lo  feems  inclined  to  derive  one 

of 
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of  them,  Gaul,  from  the  Celtic  Geal,  Fair,  a 
defignatioii  evidently  too  effeminate  for  the  bold 
and  ferocious  Celtse;  they  all  fignify  a  Wood- 
lander.  Geil-t,  Guylh-t,  and  Guel-z,  among  the 
Iri  fn,  the  Welfh,  and  the  Armoricans,  import  a 
Man  of  the  Kelli,  Guylh,  or  Guel,  a  Wood  ;  all  of 
them  the  eviuent  remains  of  the  antient  and  obfo- 
lete  Gnid/nl  or  Gue/>6el  a  Wood.  And  feveral 
woods  in  Wales  are  aftualiy  denominated  Cottel 
to  this  day  %  Coil,  the  fame  with  the  Cottel, 
the  Guylh,  and  the  Kelli,  of  the  Welfli,  and  an- 
fwering  to  Gathel,  Gael,  and  Gael,  is  the  cuf- 
tomary  term  for  a  Wood  among  the  Irilh  and 
Highlanders  at  prefent.  And  Gulad  occurs  in  Gul- 
ad-£edhj  the  Welfh  for  a  Woodlander  ;  Kelyd 
appears  in  Kelydhon,  the  Britilh  for  Woods  ;  and 
Gelht  remains  undifguifed  in  the  Wellli  language 
at  prefent :  all  correfponding  to  Galat,  Gait, 
Gaeld,  and  Celt,  and  all  fignifying  with  them  a 
Wood.  The  celebrated  appellations  therefore  of 
Gathel-i,  Galat-ae,  Calet-es,  An-Calit-es,  and 
Celtas,  all  import  a  Wood  only.  And  bearing 
the  Celtic  prefix  before  them,  which  is  ufed  in 
the  antient  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  as  Fir-Bolg  and 
Fir-Damnon,  and  which  is  equally  ufed  in  this 
very  appellation  by  the  Irifli  of  the  prefent  mo- 
inent,  as  Gallta  or  Fear-Gallta ;  the  denominar 

'  Mr.  Lhuyd  in  N°  2.  Appendix  to  Nicholfon's  Scottifh 
Hilt.  Library 
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dons  of  Fir-Galat,  Fir-Gait,  Fir-Gaeld,  and  Fir- 
Celt  muft  have  fignified  merely  the  Man  of  the 
Wood.  But,  in  two  national  denominations  of 
the  very  fame  origin,  the  termination  is  a  little 
different,  becaufe  the  words  are  in  the  plural 
number,  or  (land  as  the  relative  adjeftive.  Ke- 
1yd  or  Caled  lengthens  into  Kelyd-onor  Caled-on, 
Woods ;  and  Gallt  or  Gaeld  is  formed  into 
Gallt-ach  or  Gaeld-och,  Woodland-ifh.  Thus 
Caledon  became  the  antient  appellation  for  all 
the  extenfive  Foreds  of  the  Gatheli  and  Galli  in 
the  provinces  of  Britain  ;  from  the  Forefl:  of  An- 
derida  in  Kent,  SuiTex,  and  feveral  other  conn- 
ties,  into  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Woods,  Florus  fays  that  Ctefar  purfued  the 
Britons ;  to  theForeft  of  the  Coritani  in  Lincoln- 
fhire  and  fome  adjoining  provinces,  to  which, 
under  the  fome  denomination  of  the  Caledonian 
Wood,  Pliny  fays  that  the  Roman  arms  had  been 
carried  in  his  time  ;  and  to  the  well-known  Cale- 
donian Foreft  of  Scotland  '.  Thus  Fir-Caledon, 
or  Caledones,  and  the  equivalent  Gaeld-och,  be- 
pame  equally  the  antient  and  prefent  appellations 
for  the  Gathel  and  Gael  of  the  Highlands.  And 
Caledonius  became  occafionally  among  the  Ro- 
pians  a  denomination  equivalent  to  Britannicus, 
and  was  applied  equally  with  it  to  all  the  Gathel 

*  Florus,  L.  ill.  c.  10.  Caledonias  fecutus  in  filvas ;  Pliny, 
J^.iv.  c.  16;  and  Hiftory  ofMancheiter,  p.  413',  and  557. 

and 
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and  Gael  in  the  ifland  ^ — The  word  Caeldoch, 
therefore,  is  very  different  from  the  word  Cale- 
donia. Derived  from  the  fame  root,  and  carry- 
ing the  fame  power,  they  are  very  diftinft 
branches.  The  one  is  a  relative  adjective  ;  the 
other  is  a  Noun  Subftantive.  The  one  is  derived 
f  i-om  Gaeld  in  the  fmgular  ;  the  other  is  deduced 
from  Caledon  in  the  plural.  And  the  one  is  the 
fame  word  with  Celticus,  and  the  other  with 
Galatarum. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  upon  the  fubjeft, 
becaufe  it  is  of  fome  confequence  in  itfelf,  and 
Mr.  Macpherfon  introduces  it  with  fuch  a  fond 
regard.  And  I  think  that  I  have  fully  demon- 
ftrated  his  reafonings  and  etymons  to  be  advanc- 
ed, equally  in  oppofition  to  the  voice  of  hiftory, 
and  to  the  principles  of  the  Celtic  language. 


P.  49 — 50. —  "  Concerning  the  internal  ftate 
"  of  Caledonia,  and  the  divifion  of  its  inhabi- 
**  tants  into  various  tribes  in  a  very  early  period, 

*  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  p.  439 — 440. — And  there  is  an 
additional  proof  of  it,  that  has  never  been  noticed,  in  thefe 
well-known  lines  of  Lucan,  in  which  the  Caledonians  arefirft 
mentioned  in  hiftory,  and  the  Britons  about  Richborough 
called  Caledonians  : 

Aut  vaga  cum  Tethys  Rutupinaqiie  littora  fervent, 
Unda  Cakdooios  fallit  turbata  Britannos. 
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"  we  can  find  nothing  certain.  The  account 
"  given  by  Ptolemy  of  the  Epidii,  Carini,  Cantse, 
*'  Log£e,  and  other  nations,  is  little  to  be  regard- 
"  ed.  Tacitus  pafTed  over  thofe  petty  commu- 
"  nities  in  lilence ;  and  in  the  period  between 
"  the  expedition  of  Julius  Agricola,  and  the 
"  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  under  whom  the 
*'  Egyptian  geographer  flouriftied,  the  Romans 
"  had  no  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with 
**  the  domeflic  arrangements  of  the  Caledonians." 

In  this  palTage  Mr.  Macpherfon  reje<^s  Ptole- 
my's account  of  the  internal  ftate  of  Caledonia^ 
and  of  its  divifion  into  various  tribes,  becaufe  Ta- 
citus pafles  over  thefe  communities  in  filence ; 
and  becaufe,  from  the  days  of  Tacitus  to  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  the  Romans  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  domeftic  arrangements  of  the  Cale- 
donians. The  former  is  furely  a  very  trifling  rea- 
fon.  And  the  latter  is  certainly  a  falfe  fa£l» 

The  filence  of  Tacitus,  concerning  the  tribe? 
of  Caledonia,  is  no  proof  that  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  divifions.  He  has  not  even 
fpecified  any  of  the  nations,  that  Agrrcola  con- 
quered from  the  Dee  to  the  Friths.  And  yet 
Mr.  Macpherfon  will  not  deny  the  partition  of 
the  country  into  tribes.  He  actually  acknow- 
ledges it  in  this  very  page  and  in  p.  51,  fpeaking 
of  the  Selgovse,  the  Gadeni,  the  Damnii,  the 
Novanies,  and  the  Ottadini,  five  of  thofe  nations, 

and 
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and  whom  he  knows  only  from  Ptolemy.  Iri 
p.  82  alfo  he  exprefsly  quotes  the  authority  of 
Ptolemy  for  the  Brigantes,  the  Velaborii,  the 
Cauci,  and  the  Menapii,  in  Ireland  ;  though  the 
Romans  never  had  any  opportunity  at  all,  in  Mr. 
Macphcrfon's  acceptation  of  the  word,  to  know 
the  interior  divifion  of  the  country.  And  in 
p.  63  he  argues,  that  even  the  manners  of  the 
Irifti  muil  have  been  perfectly  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, though  here  he  denies  them  to  have  known 
even  the  names  and  pofitions  of  the  Caledonian 
tribes,  and  though  he  allows  them  to  have 
had  continual  wars  with  the  one,  and  none  at  all 
with  the  other.  So  in  confident  is  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  with  himfelf !  So  much  does  he  warp  with 
the  variations  and  bearings  of  his  favourite  hy- 
pothefis  1 

The  defigri  of  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy  was  very 
different.  That  was  compofmg  an  hiftorical  nar- 
ration of  national  tranfaftions  ;  this  was  writing 
a  geographical  account  of  the  nations.  The  one 
was  obliged  to  detail  to  us  the  names,  the  fites, 
and  the  towns,  of  the  various  tribes  that  crouded 
the  face  of  the  ifiand.  But  the  other  was  required 
only  to  give  us  general  defcriptions  and  general 
appellations,  fuch  notices  only  as  were  jufl  fuf- 
ficient  to  lend  propriety  and  meaning  to  the  ac- 
tions, and  to  exhibit  the  aftors  and  their  princi- 
ples in  a  ftrong  point  of  view.  Tacitus  there- 
fore does  not  enumerate  the  tribes  of  Caledonia  ; 

and 
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and  Ptolemy  does.  Tacitus  does  not  fpecify  any 
particular  nations ;  but  he  fpeaks  exprefsly  of 
them  in  general.  And  Mr.  Macpherfon's  argu- 
ment again  fails.  Amplas  civitates  trans  Bodo- 
triam  fitas ;  motus  univcrfarum  ultra  gentium  ; 
Caledoniam  incolentes  populi ;  confpirationem 
civitatum  ;  and,  omnium  civitatum  vires  \  From 
the  officers  of  Agricola,  therefore,  might  the 
Romans  have  derived  that  knowledge  of  the  do- 
meftic  arrangements  of  the  Caledonians,  which 
Ptolemy  has  prefented  to  us.  And,  even  addi- 
tional to  this  fource  of  intelligence,  Ptolemy  had 
the  fincfl  opportunity  that  ever  a  geographer  had, 
of  knowing  the  internal  difpofition  of  Caledonia 
compleatly,  from  the  remarkable  war  of  which 
Mr.  Macpherfon  appears  to  be  totally  unappriz- 
ed,  the  invafion  of  Caledonia  by  Lollius  Urbicus 
about  the  year  140,  and  the  redu^iion  of  half 
of  it  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  ^  And 
Ptolemy,  as  I  have  previoufly  remarked,  has 
aftually  given  us  an  ailronomical  obfervation, 
which  was  made  at  Invernefs,  and  could  have 
been  made  only  in  confequence  of  that  reduc- 
tion. 


*  Agric.  V.  2^,  27,  and  30. 

*  See  Hillory  of  Mancheller,  p.  5^—56,  ami  418—419. 

3  P.  50. 
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P.  50.  **  Though  the  Scottifh  Friths  are  ge- 
**  nerally  allowed  to  have  been  the  boundaries 
*'  of  Caledonia  towards  the  South,  it  is  more  than 
*'  probable  that  thofe  tribes  who  pofleffed  the 
"  country  between  the  walls  were  principally  de- 
*'  fcended  from  the  antient  Gael.  The  names  of 
**  the  Selgovae  and  Gadeni,  two  petty  communis 
''  ties  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Solway  and 
**  Tweed,  feem  to  ftrengthen  this  fuppofiuori. 
*^  They  carry  in  their  fignificadon  a  proof  that 
**  the  tribes  who  bore  them  were  in  a  ftate  of 
"  hoftility  with  their  neighbours  the  Ottadini 
'*  and  Brigantes,  which  furnilhes  a  prefumption 
**  that  they  derived  their  origin  from  a  different 
**  quarter.  (Selgovte  is  plainly  Selgovich  lati- 
**  nized.  Selgovich  literally  fignifies  Hunters, 
**  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe  Fhinderers  — .  Gadeni 
'*  is  plainly  from  Gadechin,  Robbers ;  a  name 
*'  which  arofe  from  the  fame  love  of  depredanon 
**  with  their  friends    and   neighbours  the  Sel- 

I  have  more  than  once  remarked  already  the 
ftrange  doubling  of  the  prefent  differtation,  in 
fometimes  bringing  down  the  Gael  or  Caledo- 
nians to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  and  in  fome- 
times carrying  them  up  to  the  North  of  the 

*  The  fame  etymons  of  Selgova:  and  Gadeni  are  given  by 
Dr.  Macpherfon  in  p.  112. 

Friths. 
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Friths.  And  the  fame  fpirit  occurs  here  again. 
We  have  before  been  informed  pofitively  and 
without  hcfitation,  that  "  the  Gael,  under  the 
"  general  name  of  Caledonians,  inhabited  from 
"  the  Tweed  to  the  extremitj^  of  the  North." 
But  we  are  here  informed,  that  their  inhabiting 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Friths  is  only  '^  more 
*'  than  probable,"  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  "  fup- 
"  pofes  it,'*  and  that  there  is  "  a  prefumption" 
for  it.  The  certainty  in  p.  32  is  all  dwindled 
away  in  p.  50.  And  as  the  reader  proceeds  in 
the  work,  and  naturally  expefts  a  clearer  light 
and  flronger  convi£^rions,  he  finds  his  author  him- 
felf  faukering  in  his  ftyle,  and  becoming  more 
dubious  of  his  own  pofitions. 

The  Caledonians  were  brought  down  at  firft 
to  the  Solway  and  Tweed,  and  are  occafion- 
ally  brought  down  at  prefent,  merely  becaufe  of 
the  name  of  Galloway  there;  as  the  name  of 
Cumberland  occafioned  the  Cimbri,  before,  to  be 
placed  betwixt  the  Tweed  and  the  Humber. 
And  the  Caledonians  were  carried  at  firft,  and 
are  occafionally  carried  at  prefent,  to  the  North 
of  the  Friths,  becaufe  hiftory  exprefsly  places 
them  to  the  North.  The  two  ftrong  and  a(5live 
principles,  thus  unwarily  blended  together,  are 
continually  (Iruggling  for  fuperiority,  and  fome- 
times  the  one  colour  and  fometimes  the  other 
predominates.' — But  the  reafon  here  adduced,  for 
the  refidence  of  the  Caledonians  betwixt  the 
K  WaUs,, 
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Walls,  is  even  feebler  and  more  trifling  than  the 
fecret  one  before.  The  names  of  Selgova? 
and  Gadeni,  k  is  faid,  pro-ve  the  tribes  to  have 
been  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility  with  the  Ottadini  and 
Brigantes.  But  why  not  with  the  Caledonians  ? 
There  is  no  niore  reafon  for  that  than  this.  And 
then  the  argument  is  not  only  repelled,  but 
aftually  changes  frdes,  and  militates  direftly 
againft  its  mailer. 

But  I  am  tired  with  purfuing  fuch  impertl- 
nencies.  And  yet  others  prefent  themfelves 
before  us.  Mr.  Macpherfon  is  greatly  miftaken 
both  in  his  Geography  and  Etymology. — Sel- 
govce,  he  fays,  fignifies  Hunters,  and  metapho- 
rically Pvobbers.  But  the  metaphor  is  fuch  as 
contradicts  every  idea  of  propriety.  And  it  is 
fuch  peculiarly,  as  no  nation  and  age  of  Hunters 
could  ever  have  tolerated.  Selgovae  appears 
from  Ptolemy  to  be  Elgovce  with  a  Prefix,  being 
written  by  him  Selgovce  in  one  place  and  Elgovce 
in  another.  And  the  root  of  the  name  is  there- 
fore to  be  fought  in  Elgovi-e,  and  is  probably 
this.  The  jeftuary  formed  by  the  river  Eden 
was  pretty  certainly  denominated  S,  Alga,  Av, 
or  The  Noble  Water,  as  Ireland  has  been  fome- 
times  denominated  Inis  Alga  in  Irifh,  and  a 
Peninfula  on  the  banks  of  the  Loffie  in  Scotland 
feems   to    have    been    called    Elgin    formerly  ', 

*  So  another    penlnfijln,    formed  by  the   ilreams  of  the 

6  The 
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The  name  remains  to  this  day  in  irs  prefent  appel- 
lation of  the  SOLWAY  Frith,  as  the  antient 
name  of  Conovius  continues  in  that  of  rhe  Con- 
way at  prefent.  And  the  tribe,  that  inha- 
bited along  the  whole  extended  line  of  the 
jeftuary,  was  naturally  denominated  Fir-Elgovse 
or  Fir-Selgov£B,  Men,  or  the  Men,  of  the  Great 
Water.  —  Gadeni  is  alfo  interpreted  Robbers, 
and  to  be  the  fame  word  with  the  Iriili  Gadechin, 
Robbers.  The  real  word  in  Irifh,  I  believe,  is 
not  Gadechin,  but  Gaduighe  a  thief,  and  Ga- 
duighen  Thieves.  And  Gadeni  plainly  comes 
from  Gadh  or  Cath  a  Fight,  as  Crutheni  is  de- 
rived from  Cruth  ;  and,  like  Camulo-genus,  the 
name  of  a  Gallic  Hero  in  Cdehv ',  fignifics  the 
Men  of  the  Battle,  or  the  Warriours.  And  the 
Gadeni  are  therefore  denominated  Gadeni,  in 
a  Roman-Britilh  infcription  difcovered  in  the 
North  *. — Nor  were  the  Gadeni  bounded  merely 
by  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tweed,  or  the 
Ottadini  by  the  fouthern,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon 
places  them.  The  Gadeni  ranged  from  the 
Wall  to  the  North  of  Lanerk.  And  the  Otta- 
dini, whom  he  fuppofes  to  lie  all  to  the  South 
of  the  Tweed,  extended  beyond  it  to  the 
Friths  5.     His  great    divifion  of   the  North  to 

Loffie  and  Spey,  feems  to  have  been  called  Inis,  an  ifland, 
having  the  two  villages  of  Innes  and  Ince  in  it. 

*  Caefar,  p.  164.  *  Horfeley,  N°  80.  Northumbeiland. 

^  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  p.  63. 

K  z  the 
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the  Cimbri  and  Gael_,  is  therefore  entirely 
overturned,  as  his  great  partition  of  the 
South  to  the  Cimbri  and  Belgce  was  be- 
fore. Thofe  whom  he  denominates  Cimbri  and 
oppofes  to  the  Gael,  the  Cimbric  Ottadini  of 
p.  51,  lived  only  in  a  fmall  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  has  affigned  to  the  Cimbri,  and 
poiTefled  alfo  a  large  portion  of  that  region 
which  he  has  allotted  to  the  Gael.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  whole  "  country  between  the 
*'  Walls"  Mr.  Macpherfon  here  refigns  up  to 
the  Gael,  as  the  Selgova?,  Gadeni,  and  Others ; 
whom  he  engages  in  hoflility  with,  and  there- 
fore fuppofes  to  be  of  a  different  origin  from, 
the  Ottadini  immediately  to  the  South  of  the 
nearer  Wall.  But  the  whole  body  of  the  Otta- 
dinian  dominions,  except  a  very  fmall  flip  of  land 
along  the  fouthern  edge  of  Northumberland, 
was  aOually  to  the  North  of  the  nearer  Wall  ^. 
Mr.  Macpherfon  cedes  all  *'  the  country  betwixt 
**  the  Walls'*  to  his  Gael,  and  therefore  brings 
them  down  to  the  northern  banks  of  the  Solway 
and  Tweed.  But  he  is  not  aware,  that  the 
nearer  Wall  did  not  run  from  the  Solway  to  the 
Tweed.  It  began  on  the  Solway  :  but  it  ended 
on  the  Tyne. 

Thus  have  I  laid  open  the  numerous  miflakes 
in  this  remarkable  palfage.     I  have  fhewn  the 

*  Hiftory  of  Mancheller,  p.  63. 
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reafonings,  I  think,  to  be  at  once  arbitrary  in 
their  principles  and  frivolous  in  their  conclu- 
fions.  And  1  have  demonftrated  the  Geography 
of  the  ifland,  I  apprehend,  to  be  both  falfe  and 
contradiflory. 


P.  51.  "As  that  tracH:  of  country  which  Is 
'*  comprehended  between  the  Tweed  and  Solway, 
"  and  the  Scottilh  Friths,  was  more  expofed  to 
*'  invafion  than  Caledonia,  we  may  conclude 
•'  that  the  Gael  who  poflefled  it  were,  in  fome 
*'  degree,  mixed  with  the  Cimbric  Ottadini  and 
''  Brigantes,  even  before  the  invalions  of  the 
**  Romans  preffed  thofe  tribes  towards  the  North, 
''  It  was  from  this  unavoidable  mixture  that  the 
**  Selgovse,  Gadeni,  Damnii,  and  Novantes,  were, 
*^  in  an  after-age,  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
*'  Mceatje,  which  fignifies  a  people  defcended 
**  from  a  double  origin,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
*'  of  a  controverted  country.  (Moi-atta,  or  Moi- 
**  attich,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Plains :  Masan- 
"  atta,  the  poffeffors  of  the  Middle  country  ^  : 
"  Moai-atta,  a  mixed  people)." 

The  errors  in  this  part  of  the  Diflertatlon 
feem  to  rife  before  us  every  ftep  that  we  take, 
and  are  perpetually  flopping  us  in  our  progrefs. 
This  paflage  immediately   follows   the  former. 

}  Thefe  two  etymons  are  given  by  Dr.  Macpherfon,  p.  23. 
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The  former  was  the  lafl:  of  four  or  five  fucceflive 
Extracts.  And  this  is  as  pregnant  with  miftakes 
as  any  of  them. 

If  the  mixture  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Ottadini 
and  Brigantes  with  his  Gael  betwixt  the  Wails, 
was,  as  he  alledges,  unavoidable,  becaufe  the 
country  betwixt  the  Walls  was  the  frontier 
of  Caledonia ;  the  fame  mixture  mud  have 
been  equally  unavoidable,  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Belg£e  and  Cimbri  in  Wales  and  Maxima, 
The  region  betwixt  the  Solway,  the  Tweed, 
and  the  Friths,  is  not  more  "  expofed  to  in- 
**  vafion,"  than  the  land  behind  the  Severne 
and  the  Dee,  or  the  traft  between  the  Hum- 
ber,  the  Merfey,  the  Tweed,  and  the  Eden. 
And  fmce  the  country  to  the  South  of  the 
Solway  and  Tweed  mufl  have  been  equally 
expofed  to  invafion,  as  that  to  the  North  of 
them,  the  barriers  of  both  being  exaftly  the 
fame  •,  the  fame  unavoidable  mixture  mud  have 
equally  enfued  in  Northumberland  as  in  the  Lo- 
thians  &c.,  and  in  Cumberland  as  in  Anandale 
Sec.  The  reafoning,  therefore,  is  not  only  in- 
accurate, but  carries  an  edge  with  it,  that,  "  like 
"  an  ill-iheathed  knife,  will  cut  its  mailer  ^" 

The  fafts  alfo  and  the  etymons  are  both  equally 
untrue. — I  have  previoufly  fliewn  the  Ottadini 
not  to  have  been  Cimbric,  even  upon  Mr,  ]\Iac- 

^  Shakefpear. 
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plierfons  own  argument.  And  the  invafion  of 
ihe  Romans  preffed  no  tribes  towards  the  North. 
All  appear  to  have  poireffed  exa<5ily  the  fame 
divifions  of  the  country  before  the  Romans  came, 
as  they  enjoyed  afterwards.  And  this-  is  par- 
ticularly the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  Brigantes. 
They  had  reduced  the  Selgovas  before  '.  But 
the  Gadeni,  the  Novantes,  and  the  Damnii  were 
totally  unmixed  either  with  Ottadini  or  Brigan- 
tes.  And  this  unavoidable  diiixture  is  falfe  in 
fafb. — The  name  of  Mieatce,  alfe,  belonged  not 
to  any  tribes  betwixt  the  Walls,  but  to  forae  that 
lay  to  the  North  of  the  more  northerly  Wall. 
This  indeed  has  been  confiderabiy  doubted.  But 
it  may  be  eafily  proved.  In  the  Hiflory  of  Man- 
<hefler  I  have  already  fhewn,  to  the  fulleft 
conviftion,  I  believe,  of  every  mind,  that  the 
Romans  regularly  retained  the  province  betwixt 
the  Walls  in  their  own  polfelTion,  from  the  pe- 
riod of  its  firfl  conquefl  to  the  a?ra  of  their  depar- 
ture from  the  illand  '-,  And  the  expedition  of 
the  Emperor  Severus  was,  therefore,  againfl:  the 
Britons  that  lay  to  the  North  of  Antoninus's 
Vallum.  The  Mceatje  then  whom  he  reduced, 
who  afterwards  revolted,  and  to  whom  Cara- 
calla  refigned  up  all  the  conquefls  of  his  Father, 
anuft  have  been  fome  tribes  t-o  t^he  North  of  that 

*  Hittory  of  Mancheller,  p.  104. 

*  Hillory  of  Manchcfter,  p.  453 — 45S>, 
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Vallum. — And,  thus  wrong  in  the  pofition  of  the 
Ma^ata",  Mr.  Macpherfon  is  lure  to  be  miftaken 
in  his  explanation  of  their  name.  And  it  is 
neither  juft  in  its  own  nature,  nor  right  in  its 
application  to  them.  It  is  not  juft,  becaufe  in 
the  Text  it  equally  gives  two,  and,  dill  more 
llrangely,  in  the  Note  equally  annexes  three, 
very  different  imports  to  the  word  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Plains ;  the  pofleiTors  of  a  middle 
country,  or  (as,  to  humour  his  Hypothcfis,  he 
contradidlorily  calls  it  in  the  Text)  a  controverted 
one ;  and  a  mixed  people.  All  three  were  cer- 
tainly T-Ot  meant  by  the  name.  And,  of  the 
two  mentioned  in  the  Text,  neither  was  meant 
at  all.  This  is  obvious  from  the  impropriety 
of  deducing  Ivfeatse  from  Moai-atich,  and  the 
greater  impropriety  of  deducing  it  from  Msan- 
atich.  And  even  the  derivation  of  it  from  Moi- 
atich,  which  is  the  beft  of  them  all,  and  had 
been  previoufly  adopted  in  the  Hiftory  of  Man- 
chefter  *,  appears  to  me  now  to  be  harfli  and 
forced.  Hov;  Mr.  Macpherfon  could  be  in- 
duced to  give  this  interpretation  in  the  Note, 
I  cannot  conceive  ;  as  it  plainly  Hands  in  direft 
oppofition  to  ihe  reafonings  and  etymons  in  the 
Text.  And  the  real  etymology  of  the  name, 
I  believe,  is  this.  Mag,  a  Plain,  mufl  have  been 
equally  pronounced  May  and  Mce  originally,  as 

'P.  41^. 
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it  naturally  would  be,  and  as  it  is  now  written 
Mss  in  Wellh  and  Moi  in  Irifli.  And  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  lower  lands  of  Caledonia,  which 
He  immediately  to  the  North  of  Antoninus's 
Vallum,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Eaftern  coaft, 
would  naturally  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft 
of  the  Caledonians,  the  Mountaineers  upon  one 
fide  of  them,  by  fome  topical  and  defcriptive 
appellation.  The  Mountaineers  are  thus  difcri- 
minated  at  prefent  by  the  title  of  Albanech  or 
Highlanders.  And  the  others  are  to  this  day- 
denominated  the  Lowlandeis.  May  or  Mse,  a 
Plain,  runs  out  into  Mai-ed  or  Mae-at  in  the 
plural.  And  as  we  have  feen  Fir-Gallt  and 
Fir-Caledon  above,  and  as  the  Carnabii  and 
Cantii  mud  have  been  originally  Fir-Cant  and 
Fir-Carnab,  fo  Mc^at^e  mufl;  have  been  Fir-Mse- 
at,  and  fignifies  die  Men  of  the  Plains. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  paflage,  to 
lay  open  the  inaccurate  mode  of  reafoning  which 
is  ufed  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  the  very  bold  manner 
in  which  he  advances  fuppofitions  into  certainty, 
and  his  ftrange  method  of  contradifting  in  the 
Notes  what  he  aflerts  in  the  Text.  The  rea- 
foning here  is  peculiarly  loofe  and  flimfy.  The 
aifertions  are  uncommonly  ftrong  and  arbitrary. 
And  the  contradiftion  of  the  Note  to  the  Text 
is  remarkably  llriking. 

p.  54. 
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p.  54.  Our  author,  having  in  p.  52 — 53  fatisfac- 
torily  proved  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
that  the  antient  Irilh  were  the  defcendants  of  the 
Britons,  fays  thus — "  The  name  of  Gael,  flill 
**  retained  by  the  old  Irilh,  fufficiently  demon- 
*'  Urates  that  they  derive  their  blood  from  thofe 
"  Gael  or  Gauls,  who,  in  an  after-period,  were 
*'  diftinguifhed  In  Britain  by  the  name  of  Cale- 
"  donians.  The  wildeft  enthuliafts  in  Hibernian 
**  antiquities  never  once  afferted  that  the  Cale- 
*'  donians,  or  their  poflerity  the  Pifts,  were  of 
*'  Irifli  extraft ;  yet  nothing  is  better  afcertained 
**  than  that  the  ancient  Britons  of  the  South  gave 
"  to  the  Scots,  the  Pifts,  and  the  Irilh,  the  com- 
**  mon  name  of  Gael ;  and  confequently  that  they 
*'  very  jullly  concluded  that  the  three  nations 
"  derived  their  origin  from  the  fame  fource,  the 
"  antient  Gael  of  the  continent." 

This  demonjiration  is  no  argument  at  all.  That 
will  immediately  appear.  And  a  very  flight 
examination  will  add  one  more  proof  to  the  many 
which  we  have  had  before,  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's 
unhappinefs  in  the  work  of  proving. 

The  Irifli  are  faid,  by  retaining  the  name  of 
Gael,  to  prove  themfelves  the  defcendants  of  the 
Caledonians.  If  the  author  here  includes  the 
country  to  the  South  of  the  Friths  in  the  name  of 
Caledonia,  then  he  is  once  more  in  a  date  of 
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hoflility  with  fome  of  his  former  pofitions  and 
all  hiftory.  If  he  does  not,  then  the  Irilh  may 
be  defcended  from  the  Gael  of  Galloway.  And, 
whether  he  does  or  not,  his  reafoning  from  the 
name  of  Gael  is  quite  impertinent.  The  name 
is  no  evidence  at  all  of  the  Caledonian  defcent  of 
tTie  Irilh.  It  was  not  appropriated  to  the  Cale- 
donians either  North  or  South  of  the  Friths.  It 
was,  as  I  have  previoufly  (hewn,  common  to  all 
the  Britons,  deduced  with  them  from  Gaul,  and. 
retained  by  them  in  all  their  iflands.  And  the 
Irifh  might  be  equally  demonjlrated  to  be  derived 
from  the  Gael  of  Wales,  the  Gael  of  Cornwall, 
or  the  Gael  of  Kent  and  Suflex. 

The  antient  Britons  of  the  South  are  alfo  faid 
to  have  given  the  name  of  Gael  to  the  Scots,  the 
Pifts,  and  the  Irifli,  and  '*  confequently  to  have 
**  very  juftly  concluded"  them  to  be  all  one  and 
the  fame  people.  This  conclufion,  however,  is 
jiot  the  antient  Britons,  but  Mr.  Macpherfon's. 
And  it  is  not  juft  at  all.  Though  the  antient 
Britons  of  the  South  did  call  the  Scots,  the  Pi£ls, 
and  thelrifti,  by  the  common  name  of  Gael,  they 
did  not  mean  to  derive  the  lirfl  and  the  laft  from 
the  fecond.  They  equally  gave  the  name  of  Gael 
to  themfelves,  as  I  have  fliewed  before,  to  the 
tribes  of  Kent  and  Suflex,  the  nations  of  Corn- 
wall and  Wales,  and  to  all  the  Britons. 

But  the  courfe  of  the  author's  reafoning  here 
is  very  remarkable.     He  produces  an  argument 

to 
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to  prove,  that  the  Iriih  were  derived  from  the 
Caledonians.  And  at  the  clofe  of  it  he  concludes, 
that  the  Irifli  were  derived  —  from  the  native 
Gauls.  The  name  of  Gael  demonftrates  the  Irifli 
to  "  derive  their  blood  from  tkofe  Gael  or  Gauls, 
*'  who,  in  an  after-period,  were  dijlinguijhed  by 
*'  the  name  of  Caledonians.'^  And  the  name  of 
Gael  proves  the  Scots,  the  Pi6ls,  and  the  Irifli  to 
have  *'  derived  their  origin  from  the  fame  fource, 
*'  the  antient  Gael  of  the  continent'*  Vainly 
imagining,  in  oppofition  to  the  moft  obvious 
evidences,  that  the  name  of  Gael  in  Britain  was 
appropriated  entirely  to  the  Caledonians ;  and 
wildly  fuppofmg,  in  contradiction  to  the  moft  ex- 
prefs  declarations  of  hiftory,  that  the  other  tribes 
of  Bri^-ain  were  German-Celtic;  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  goes  on  with  a  falfe  aflbciation  of  ideas  from 
the  beginning  to  the  clofe  of  his  work,  walking 
in  one  circle  of  errors,  and  plunging  into  abfurdi- 
ties  and  contradi£lions  at  every  turn. 


P.  54.  a  note.  **  Mr.  O'Connor,  who  lately 
'^  gave  to  the  public  fome  wild,  incoherent 
*'  tales,  concerning  the  antient  Irifli,  endeavours 
*'  to  obviate  the  flrength  of  the  argument, 
*•'■  which  rifes  againft  his  fyftem  from  the  name 
"  of  Gael,  by  difguifing  the  word  by  the  in- 
"  fertion  of  the  intermediate  letters,  dh,  as  thus, 

«  Qadhel 
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''  Gadhel.  The  fubterfuge  avails  nothing,  dh 
"  are  univerfally  quiefcent,  or  at  moft  found 
"  like  a  y,  in  every  dialed!  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
"  guage.'* 

The  argument  deduced  from  Gael  may  be 
effectual  againfl  Mr.  O'Connor's  fyftem,  but,  as 
I  have  already  Ihewn,  is  of  no  force  to  eftablilh 
Mr.  Macpherfon's.  The  indigenous  appellation 
of  Gael  for  the  Irifli  ferves  ftrongly  to  evince 
them,  what  hiilory  demonftrates  them  to  be,  the 
defcendants  of  the  Britons.  But  it  ferves  not  in 
the  leaft  to  point  out  the  particular  divifion  of 
Britain,  from  which  they  were  immediately  de- 
rived. 

Mr.  Macpherfon^s  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Celtic  language,  was  fuch  an  advantage  over 
the  body  of  our  hiftorical  writers,  that  he  might 
very  juftly,  as  he  does  in  p.  5  and  38,  plume 
himfelf  confiderably  upon  it.  But  I  have  pre- 
vioufly  remarked,  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
Celtic  appeared  to  be  confined  within  the  pale  of 
a  fmgle  dialed.  And  the  prefent  Extract  con- 
firms me  in  the  opinion.  Mr.  Macpherfon  In 
p.  46  commends  the  author  of  the  Critical  Dif- 
fertations,  for  his  *'  great  knowledge  of  all  the 
"  Ranches  of  the  Celtic  language."  The  know- 
ledge of  both,  however,  feems  to  me  to  have  been 
confined  almofl  entirely  to  the  Irifli  or  Erfe.  And 
it  particularly  feems  fo  here.  Mr.  Macpherfon 
could  not  otherwife  have  imagined,  as  he  here 

alTerts, 
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aflerts,  that  dh  are  "  iiniverfally  quiefcent,  or 
*'  at  mofl:  found  like  a  y,  in  every  dialed  of  the 
"  Cehic."  And  he  re-afferts  it  in  p.  148,  fay- 
ing that  "  Gaidhel, —  as  the  dh  are  invariably 
"  quiefcent  in  Celtic  words,  is  much  the  fame 
*'  with  Gael."  This  is  very  true  concerning  the 
Iri{h.  But  it  is  utterly  untrue  with  regard  to  the 
WelQi  particularly.  That  is  a  principal  dialect 
of  the  Celtic.  And  the  Wellh  Guidhil,  which  is 
die  fame  with  the  Irifh  Gaidhel,  and  which  Dr. 
Macpherfon  exprefsly  afferts  to  be  pronounced 
like  it,  Gael  S  is  not  pronounced  like  it  at  all, 
but  actually  and  fully  Guidhil. — We  have  alfo  an 
inftance  of  the  fame  nature  in  p.  130.  There  the 
Welfh  appellation  for  Ireland,  Ywerdhon  or 
Yverdhon,  Is  faid  exprefsly  to  be  "  pronounced 
**  Yberon  or  Yveron."  And  it  is  really  pro- 
nounced, as  it  is  written,  Ywerdhon.  —  The 
author's  and  his  friend's  acquaintance  with  "  every 
"  dialect  of  the  Celtic,"  did  not  extend  to  the 
Welih.  And  his  obfervation  of  the  invariable 
quiefcence  of  the  dh  in  Celtic,  and  his  friend's 
remark  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  Guid- 
hil, were  both  drawn,  we  fee,  from  a  view  of 
the  lri(h  only. 


See  p.  97. 
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P.  54—55.  "  The  Britlfh  Gael,  in  an  early  age, 
**  extending  themfelves  to  the  very  extremities 
*'  of  the  ifland,  defcried  Ireland  from  the  Mulls 
"  of  Galloway  and  Cantire,  and  croffing  the  nar- 
**  row  channel  which  feparates  the  two  countries, 
*'  became  the  progenitors  of  the  Irilh  nation.  In 
**  proportion  as  frefli  emigrants  from  the  conti- 
*'  nent  of  Europe  forced  the  antient  Gael  towards 
*'  the  North  in  Britain,  more  colonies  tranfmi- 
*'  grated  into  Ireland  from  the  promontories 
*'  which  we  have  fo  often  mentioned." 

The  great  hillorians  of  antiquity  have  claimed 
the  privilege  of  being  believed  upon  their  own 
authority,  and  without  any  regular  reference  to 
the  older  chronicles.  But  the  privilege  is  con- 
fined tO'  them.  Every  modern  hiftorian  that 
writes  of  a  period  preceding  his  own,  of  which 
he  mud  know  the  incidents  merely  by  tradition 
from  others,  is  juilly  required  to  authenticate 
his  accounts  sis  he  proceeds,  and  to  produce  fuf- 
ficlent  vouchers  for  his  fafts.  And  the  hlllorlcal 
writer,  that  neglefts  this  duty,  muft  be  content 
to  fee  his  work,  perhaps,  the  favourite  hiftory  of 
an  hour,  pleafmg  by  its  novelty  and  engaging  by 
its  elegance,  and  then  to  have  it  refigned  up  to 
negledl  and  contempt  for  ever.  —  Here  is  the 
original  inhabitation  of  Ireland  by  the  Gael  of 
Caledonia  aflerted,  the  place  affigned  from  which 

the 
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the  original  colony  embarked,  and  the  migration 
of  additional  colonies  from  the  fame  place,  in 
confequence  of  frelh  invafions  of  Britain,  af- 
firmed ;  and  all,  without  one  article  of  authority 
or  one  note  of  diffidence. 


P.  55.  "  The  Gael  —  became  fo  numerous 
**  in  that  country  [Ireland]  before  the  arrival  of 
*'  the  Belgce  in  Britain,  that  the  colonies  which 
**  tranfmigrated  from  that  nation  into  Ireland 
•^  were,  together  with  their  language,  manners, 
*^'  and  cuftoms,  loft  in  the  Gael ;  fo  that  in  one 
'*  fenfe  the  Caledonians  may  be  reckoned  the 
*'  fole  progenitors  of  the  old  Irifh.  (The  Fir-Bolg, 
**  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  traditions  of  the 
"  Irilh,  were  Belgic  colonies  who  tranfmigrated 
*'  from  Britain  after  the  Belgae  had  feized  on  the 
"  fouthern  divifion  of  England.  They  are  men 
"  tioned  very  frequently  under  the  name  of  Siol 
*'  na  m  Bolga  in  the  poems  of  Oflian.)". 

The  Gael  are  here  faid  to  have  been  "  {o  nu- 
'^  merous  in  Ireland  before  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Belga;  in  Britain,'*  that,  when  the  Belg^  came 
into  Ireland,  they  were  loft  in  the  Gael.  Hovy 
very  inconclufive !  The  Belgje,  when  they  came 
into  Ireland,  were  loft  in  the  Gael :  and  there- 
fore the  Gael,   it  is  argued^   muft  have  been 

very 
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very  numerous  in  Irelnnd,  before  the  Belgse  ar- 
rived— in  Britain.  How  flrangely  inaccurate ! 

That  the  Be]ga2  were  loft  in  the  Gael  of  Ire- 
land, is  a  faft  which  is  equally  alTerted  and  de- 
nied by  Mr.  Macpherfon  in  the  prefent  Extradl. 
It  is  exprefsly  alTerted  in  the  Text,  and  plainly 
denied  in  the  Note.  And  I  have  (hewn  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  fame  nature  immediately  before. 
The  Belgce,  according  to  his  own  account  in  the 
Note,  muft  have  furvived  for  ages  diftincl  from 
the  Gael ;  or  elfe  no  "  traditions  of  the  Irifli'* 
could  exifl:  concerning  them  at  prefent.  They 
muft  alfo,  according  to  the  fame  account  in 
him,  have  furvived  to  the  third  century  at  leaft, 
not  only  diftin£i:  from,  but  even  oppofed  to,  the 
Gael ;  or  they  would  not  have  been  mentioned 
fo  frequently,  under  their  own  name  of  Belgs, 
in  the  Poems  of  Offian.  And  they  accordingly 
appear  in  his  own  Temora,  waging  long  and 
bloody  wars  with  the  Gael. 

That  the  former  were  loft  in  the  latter  at  all,  is 
inferred  evidently  from  the  Irifh,  the  Belgic  and 
Aboriginal  Irifli,  equally  calling  themfelves  and 
being  called  by  others  the  Gael.  But  the  infe- 
rence is  grofsly  unjuft.  I  liave  already  fliewn  all 
the  Belgce  of  Britain  to  have  been  actually 
denominated  Gael.  And  their  language  ap- 
pears decifively  to  have  been  the  Gallic  or  Bri . 
ti(h.  This  is  plain  from  the  only  remains  that 
L  we 
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we  have  of  the  Belgic,  the  names  of  their  tribes, 
their  towns,  their  woods,  and  their  rivers,  and 
the  exaft  correfpondency  of  all  to  the  names  of 
the  Britiih.  Thus  we  have  Ifca,  the  appellation  of 
a  river  among  the  Belgse  of  Devonfhire  and  the 
Britons  of  Wales;  Alauna,  for  a  river  in  Hamp- 
fliire,  Warwickfliire,  and  Lancalhire;  and  a  Stu- 
rius  in  Kent  and  between  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  : 
the  town  of  Camulodunum  among  the  Belgce  of 
Effex  and  the  Britons  of  Yorkfliire ;  Durobrovis 
in  Kent,  and  Durocobrivis  in  Northamptonftiire ; 
Venta  in  Hampfliire,  Norfolk,  and  Monmouth- 
fliire;  and  Veftis  in  Hampfliire,  and  Veft-urion-es 
in  Scotland  :  a  Caledonian  Wood  in  Kent  and 
SufTex,  in  Lincolnfliire  and  forae  adjoining  coun- 
ties, and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scodand  :  the  Dam- 
nonii  of  Devonfhire  and  Valentia  ;  the  Cantse  of 
Caledonia,  and  the  Cantii  of  Kent ;  and  the  No- 
vantes  of  Middlefex  and  Galloway. 

The  whole  of  this  palTage  is  obvioufly  compofed, 
in  order  to  give  the  Caledonians  the  honour  of 
being  the  ancedors  of  thelriih.  For  this,  hiftory 
and  reafon  are  diflorted.  For  this,  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  is  at  war  with  himfelf.  And,  for  this, 
even  OfTian  is  contradifted.  But,  even  if  the  fa£l 
.  was  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  ftates  it  to  frave  been, 
the  end  and  defign,  poor  and  trifling  as  it  is, 
could  not  be  anfwered.  Even  though  the  Belgas 
had  been  loft  in  the  Gael,  and  even  though  the 
Qael  had   been  Caledoiiians,   the  Caledonians 

could 
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could  in  no  fenfe  be  reckoned  the  fole  progeni- 
tors of  the  old  Irifli.  The  Irifli  muft  even  then 
be  derived  from  a  mixt  race  of  Britons  ;  and  the 
Belg£e  of  South-Britain  muft  have  concurred  with 
the  Gael  of  the  North,  to  claim  the  honour  of 
producing  them.  Though  the  Belg^e  had  been 
covered  with  the  name  of  Gael,  they  would  not 
Icfs  have  been  Belgse,  or  have  lefs  contributed  to 
-produce  the  Irifh. 


f.  55 — 57.  "  When  the  Gael  arrived  firft  In 
**  Ireland  they  naturally  giive  it  the  name  of  lar- 
"  in,  or  the  weftern  country. —  From  lar-in  is 
"  not  only  to  be  deduced  the  Eirin  of  the  Irilh 
^^  themfelves,  but  thofe  various  nam.es  by  which 
*'  the  Greeks  and  Romans  diflinguilhed  their 
*'  ifland  (Juverna,  lerna.  Iris,  Ovc-^vLoi^  Hibernia). 
"  — Hibernia,  the  moft  common  name  by  which 
"  the  Romans  diftinguilhed  Ireland,  may  appear 
*'  to  fome  too  remote  in  the  pronunciation  and 
"  orthography  from  lar-in,  or  H'Eirin  \the 
"  Weftern  Country],  to  be  derived  from  either. 
*'  This  difficulty  is  eafily  removed.  Julius  Csefar 
**  mentions,  for  the  firft  time,  Ireland  under  the 
"  name  of  Hibernia.  One  of  two  reafons  in- 
*'  duced  the  iiluftrious  writer  to  ufe  that  appel- 
*'  lation.  He  either  latinized  die  H'Yverdhon  of 
*'  the  Southern  Britains,  or,  what  is  more  proba- 
jL  2  ''h\t. 
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**  ble,  he  annexed  to  Ireland  a  name  which  fuited 
*'  his  own  ideas  of  its  air  and  climate, — and — 
'*  formed  the  name  of  Hibernia  from  the  adjec- 
'*  tive  Hibernus.'* 

I  have  cited  this  paffage,  principally  to  mark 
the  ftrange  manner  in  which,  within  a  few  lines, 
the  author  palpably  contradifts  himfelf.  And  I 
have  produced  more  than  one  inflance  of  this  be- 
fore.— In  the  beginning  of  the  Extrad,  Hibernia 
is  without  hefitation  pronounced  to  be  derived 
from  the  Caledonian  lar-in.  But,  in  the  conclu- 
fion,  it  is  declared  to  be  derived  either  from  the 
Welih  H'Yverdhon  or  the  Latin  Hibernus.  Thus 
is  Mr.  Macpherfon  his  own  greatefl  adverfary. 
And  while,  in  the  gaiety  of  indifcretion,  he  is 
brandifliinghis  fword  to  hew  down  all  oppofition, 
he  unhappily  buries  it  in  his  own  bofom. 

The  deduftion  of  Hibernia  from  the  Latin  Hi- 
bernus is  one  of  the  meanefl  and  mod  frivolous 
etymons,  among  the  thoufands  which  have  dif- 
graced  the  fcience  of  etymology,  that  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  feen  of  late.  It  is  only  fit  for  that 
infantine  period  of  human  learning  and  under- 
ftanding,  which  originally  gave  it  to  the  world, 
and  exhaufled  all  its  feeble  powers  in  the  deriva- 
tion of  Scotland  from  the  Greek  S^cfe  and  of 
Albion  and  Hibernia  from  the  Latin  Hibernus 
and  Albus.  And  I  am  aftoniflied  that  a  gentle- 
man, of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  fpirit  and  intellect:, 

could 
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could  ever  floop  to  raife  it  from  its  peaceful  grave 
in  the  dufl. 

The  names  of  Iris,  lerna,  Juverna,  and  Hiber- 
nia  are  all  obvioufly  deduced  from  the  fame  ra- 
dical word.  lar  or  Eir,  Wefi:,  evidently  forms  the 
Ir  in  Iris  and  the  ler  in  -lerna.  And  ler  being 
fometimes  pronounced  Iver  and  Hiver,  as  Cumri 
and  Cimmerii  v^ere  changed  into  Cumbri  and 
Cimbri,  and  as  Eure,  the  name  of  a  river  in 
France  and  England,  was  formed  into  Ebur  in 
Ebur-acum  and  Eburo-vices ;  with  the  addition 
of  In,  an  ifland,  it  plainly  compofes  ler-ina,  ler- 
na, Iverna,  and  Hibernia. 


I  HAVE  here  given  the  reader  a  full  and  com- 
pleat  view  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  conjectures  and 
arguments,  concerning  the  firfi:  population  of 
Ireland  by  the  Caledonians.  And  the  whole  re- 
folves  itfelf  into  two  points ;  That  Ireland  would 
naturally  be  firfl;  peopled  from  the  Mulls  of  Gal-* 
loway  and  Cantire;  and,  That  the  indigenous 
name  of  Gael  for  the  Irifli  is  a  proof  of  their  Ca- 
ledonian defcent.  The  former  obvioufly  amounts 
L  3  only 
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pnly  to  a  fair  probability.  And  the  latter  has 
not  even  that  merit.  The  argument  has  been  re- 
peatedly overthrown,  by  fliewing  the  appellation 
of  Gael  not  to  have  been  confined  tp  the  Cale- 
donians, but  to  have  extended  with  the  colonies 
of  the  Britons  over  all  their  iflands.  And  even 
the  probability,  fair  as  it  is,  can  be  of  no  fervice 
to  Mr.  Macpherfon,  fince  Galloway  is  not  within 
the  limits  of  Caledonia,  and  the  probability  is 
equally  favourable  to  Galloway  as  Cantire. 

In  the  Hiflory  of  Manchefler  I  have  fhewn 
from  indifputable  authorities,  when  and  by  whorn 
the  iile  of  Ireland  was  firfl  inhabited.  About 
350  years  before  Chrift,  the  Belgae  croffed  the 
Channel  into  Britain,  and  feized  the  whole  ex- 
tended line  of  the  fouthern  coafl:  from  Kent  into 
Devonfliire.  Numbers  of  the  former  inhabi- 
tants, that  had  gradually  retired  before  the  ene- 
jny,  were  obliged  at  laft  to  take  (hipping  upon 
our  wedern  coaft,  and  paffed  over  into  the  unin- 
habited iile  of  Ireland.  And  thefe  were  after- 
wards joined  by  another  body  of  Britons,  at  the 
great  attack  upon  the  neighbouring  dates  by  the 
Belgse  under  Divitiacus,  who  purfued  the  track 
of  their  brethren,  and  affociated  with  them  in 
Ireland.  The  firft  population  of  that  fine  ifland, 
therefore,  was  originally  begun,  not  by  the 
northern,  but  the  fouthern,  Britons;  not  from 
the  promontories  of  Caledonia,  byt  the  (liores 
■  of 
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of  the  Channel ;  in  confequence  of  the  Belgic  in- 
vafion  of  Britain,  and  about  the  year  350  before 
the  Chriflian  ^ra.  And  this,  the  firft  colony 
that  came  into  Ireland,  was  fucceeded  by  ano- 
ther, which  was  as  litde  deduced  from  the  nor- 
thern Britons  or  the  hills  of  Caledonia,  and  came 
equally  from  the  fliores  of  the  fouthern  fea,  in 
confequence  of  the  advances  of  the  Belgas  into 
the  interiors  of  Britain,  and  about  the  year  100 
before  Chrift  '. 

1  have  alfo  fliewn  from  the  f^mie  authorities, 
that  Ireland,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  after- 
wards, was  continually  recruited  with  frefh  fwarms 
from  Britain  ;  as  the  populoufnefs  of  this  ifland 
and  the  vicinity  of  that,  invited  them  to  fettle 
in  the  one,  or  as  the  bloody  and  fuccefEve  wars 
in  Britain,  during  this  period,  naturally  induced 
them  to  relinquifli  the  other.  The  third  and 
fourth  colonies  that  fettled  in  Ireland,  as  I  have 
obferved  in  the  Hiflory  of  Manchefler,  were  in 
all  probability  derived  from  Galloway  and  Can- 
tire.  As  the  Epidii  and  Damnii  of  thofe  coun- 
tries lay  the  neareft  of  any  Britons  to  the  ifle  of 
Ireland,  they  muft  therefore  be  fuppofed,  after' 
the  extraordinary  embarkations  of  their  fouthern 
brethren,  to  have  been  the  firll  of  all  the  Bri- 
tons that  made  fettleraents  within  it.     And  the 

*  See  Hiftory  of  Manchefler,  p.  432 — 435. 

L  4  name 
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name  of  Damnii,  for  a  tribe  on  the  oppofite 
lliores  of  Ireland  and  Britain,  gives  a  great  ad- 
ditional weight  to  the  fuppofition.  Thefe  mi^ 
grations  were  mod  probably  occafioned  by  the 
mere  populoufnefs  of  the  latter,  crouded  as  It 
now  began  to  be  with  inhabitants,  and  by  the 
mere  proximity  of  the  former,  plain  as  it  ap- 
peared to  the  eye  from  the  fhores  of  Cantire  and 
Galloway.  But  the  fucceeding  were  occa- 
fioned by  the  w..rs  of  the  Britons  among  them- 
felves,  and  of  the  Romans  againft  them  all.  And 
I  have  endeavoured,  and  with  no  little  fuccefs,  I 
think,  to  trace  back  every  new  colony  to  its  ori- 
ginal diftrifi:  in  Britain,  and  to  refer  their  paiTage 
into  Ireland  to  the  very  commotion  that  fent  them 
thither.  The  illand  appears  to  have  been  plant- 
ed with  colonies  from  the  whole  range  of  our 
weflern  coafl.  The  Belgze  of  Dorfetiliire  and 
Cornwall  at  one  end,  the  Britons  of  Caledonia 
at  the  other,  and  almoft  every  nation  betwixt 
them,  all  contributed  to  the  population  of  Ire- 
land, And  the  whole  circuit  of  the  country  was 
compleatly  peopled  about  150  years  after  Chrill. 
tome  hiilorical  notices,  that  have  never  been 
made  ufe  of  before,  have  lent  the  general  light 
that  has  directed  me  in  this  difcovery.  The  oc- 
currence of  the  fame  names  of  tribes  and  towns, 
in  both  iflands,  has  led  me  on.  One  or  two 
intimations  and  fome  hiftorical  faifls,  in  the  Poems 
g  0^ 
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of  Oflian,  have  furnifhed  additional  evidence. 
And  from  the  whole  I  have  been  enabled,  I  ap- 
prehend, to  draw  up  the  firft  authentic  hiftory  of 
Ireland,  as  to  the  primary  population  of  the  ifle 
and  the  original  tranfaftions  of  the  colonifts,  that 
has  hitherto  made  its  appearance  in  any  lan- 
guage ^ 


»  See  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  p.  434 — 438* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 


WE  are  now  come  to  that  important  period 
of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Introduftion,  for 
which  all  the  reft  was  evidently  written,  for 
which  we  have  feen  all  the  annals  of  the  ifland 
and  continent  diftorted  from  their  true  line, 
antient  Hiftory  garbled  and  contradi£led,  and 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  own  alTertions  mangled  and 
oppofed.  We  are  now  come  to  the  Origin  of 
the  Scots. 
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FROM  p.  58  to  78,  Mr.  Macpherfon  is 
engaged  in  a  formal  attack  upon  thofe  pre- 
tenlions,  which  the  Irifh  have  made  to  an  original 
very  different  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Britifh  ifles ;  in  order  to  prove  them  and  the 
Scots  the  defendants  of  Caledonians.  And 
the  attack  is  very  eafy.  Thqfe  fabricks  of  fi£lion, 
which  the  Irifh  predulity  and  patriotifm  have 
been  rearing  for  ages,  all  melt  away  before  the 
flrong  beams  of  Hiflory  and  Criticifm.  But  in- 
deed the  romances  are  replete  with  fuch  pro- 
digies of  folly,  and  are  fo  univerfally  defpifed  by 
the  judicious  on  the  continent  and  in  our  own 
ifland,  that  they  were  not  worthy  of  a  ferious 
refutation.  And  fuch  a  writer  as  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon,  engaged  in  fuch  a  contefl,  feems  to  me  like 
the  redoubtable  Sir  John  in  Shakefpear,  attack- 
ing a  dead  man  fword  in  hand,  and  with  one 
wound  more  in  his  thigh  carrying  him  away  in 
triumph  \ 

Mr. 

*  But  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  almoft  every  arguitient 
in  this  difquilition  is  borrowed,  fometimes  literally,  and  ge- 
nerally without  acknowledgement,  from  Innes's  Critical  EfT-.y, 
The  reference  to  Strabo  in  p.  60  and  61  of  Mr.  Macpherfon  ; 
to  Mela,  Tacitus,  and  Solinus,  in  p.  62  i  the  anfwers  to  objec- 
tions 
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Mr.  Macpherfon  in  p.  78 — 91  applies  himfelf 
to  the  bufinefs  of  refuting  the  arguments  of  Fa- 
ther Innes,  concerning  the  Spanifli  or  Scandi- 
navian extraftion  of  the  Scots  of  Ireland.  This 
is  an  harder  talk  than  the  former.  And  yet  thefe, 
and  all  the  other  conclufions  of  our  Hiflorians 
and  Antiquarians,  may  be  anfwered  without  any 
great  difficulty.  Fluttering  for  want  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  real  defcent  of  the  Scots, 
the  hiftorical  mind  has  wandered  over  the  con- 
tinent in  fearch  of  their  original  home,  has 
eagerly  caught  at  the  mofl:  trifling  appearances  of 
argument,  readily  embraced  the  wildeft  fug- 
geftions  of  Tradition,  and  molded  both  into  a 
fyftem,  which  is  more  fpecious  and  folid  than 
the  fictions  of  the  Irilli,  but  eafily  yields  to  the 
force  of  a  well-direfled  blow.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  Mr.  Macpherfon's  arguments  relate  only  to 
the  Spanifh  or  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Scots, 
I  {hall  not  attend  to  them.  He  may  demolifli 
thofe  Go:hick  Structures  at  his  will.    His  efforts 

tions  in  p.  6^  ;  the  appeal  to  Camden,  Ware,  and  Ufiier,  in 
p.  64—65 ;  what  is  faid  of  Ware  and  the  Pfalter-Cafliel  in 
p.  67,  and  ot'the  form  of  the  Irifh  Alphabet  in  p.  67 — 68  ; 
are  all  taken  from  Innes,  p.  428,  429,  431,  and  432,  430, 
433—434,435—437,  434— 435»  439'  ^"^^  448— 449»  with- 
out  one  acknowledgement  of  the  real  Owner,  and  more  than 
once  with  the  adoption  of  his  own  words. — And  Dr.  Macpher- 
fon had  borrowed  fome  of  the  arguments  before  from  Innes. 
See  p.  88— 90.— Compare  alfop.  70^71  of  Mr.  Macpherfon 
ivlth  p.  90  of  the  Dod^or, 

arc 
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are  fpirlted,  and  his  labours  decifive.  But  when 
he  endeavours,  as  he  does  twice,  to  derive  any 
advantage  from  his  conquefls  in  favour  of  a  Ca- 
ledonian origin,  I  mud  then  beg  leave  to  inter- 
pofe,  and  fliew  his  pretcnfions  to  be  as  falfe  as  the 
Irifli,  and  his  arguments  as  vifionary  as  Innes's. 


P.  78 — 79.  At  entering  on  his  refutation,  Mr. 
Macpherfon  fpeaks  thus,  —  **  They  [the  Scots] 
"  came,  fays  the  ingenious  Father  [Innes],  either 
**  from  Scandia  or  Cantabria  [into  Ireland j,  about 
"  the  time  of  the  Incarnation,  or  rather  a  little 
*'  time  after  it. — Innes  is  the  only  writer  who  has 
"  reduced  the  origin  of  the  Scots  into  a  regular 
**  fyftem ;  and  he  endeavours  to  defend  it. 
**  Should  the  ingenious  Father's  fcheme  be  de- 
*'  flroyed,  the  Caledonian  extra^lion  of  the  Irifli 
**  muft  of  courfe  rife  upon  its  ruins." 

This  is  furely  a  very  extraordinary  argument. 
Though  the  Irilh  be  proved  not  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Scandinavia  or  Cantabria,  we  are  not 
one  ftep  nearer  to  their  derivation  from  Caledo- 
nia. They  may  have  come  with  equal  probability 
from  the  whole  extended  fhore  of  Britain,  that 
reaches  from  Caledonia  to  the  Channel.  And  I 
have  already  ihewn  that  they  aftually  did. 


p.  90— 91. 
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P.  90 — 91.  At  the  conclufion  of  his  refuta- 
tion, Mr.  Macpherfon  fpeaks  thus. — **  We  mull 
"  have  recourfe,  in  the  lafl:  refort,  to  the  Cale- 
**  donian  Britons  for  the  genuine  origin  of  the 
"  Irifh.  Their  riame  of  Gael,  their  language,  the 
"  conformity  of  their  manners  and  cuftoms  with 
*'  thofc  of  the  Old  Britons,  all  concur  in  prov- 
"  ing,  beyond  any  pofTibility  of  reply,  that  the 
''  Irifh  are  the  poflerity  of  the  Gauls  or  Gael,; 
**  who,  after  having  trajerfed  the  iflaiid  of  Great 
"  Britain,  pafled  over,  in  a  very  early  period, 
"  into  Ireland  from  the  promontories  of  Gallo- 
"  way  andCantirc.'* 

All  the  arguments  here  hinted  at  have  beeii 
-urged  before.  And  I  ftiall  not  re-anfwer  them 
now — I  have  frequently  remarked,  before,  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  repeated  inconfiftency,  in  forac- 
limes  extending  his  Caledonia  on  the  fouth  to 
the  Wall  of  Severus,  and  in  fometimes  reducing 
it  to  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  And  1  have 
alfo  obferved,  that,  as  the  real  Caledonia  never 
included  Galloway,  no  argument,  for  the  palfage 
of  the  firft  colonifts  into  Ireland  from  Galloway, 
will  evince  the  Caledonian  defcent  of  the  Irifh. — 
I  have  repeatedly  fhewn  above,  that  the  name  of 
Gael  cannot  alTift  in  proving  the  Irifli  to  be  the 
poflerity  of  the  Caledonians.  It  will  equally 
prove  them  to  have  been  the  pofterity  of  the 
Gallowefe,  the  WeKh,  and  the  Cornifli,  and  of 
any  tribe  in  any  part  of  this  illand. — The  cor- 

refpondency 
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lefpondency  of  language,  manners,  and  cuftoms, 
betwixt  the  Irifli  and  Caledonians,  is  juft  as  good 
an  argument  as  the  community  of  names  before. 
The  language,  manners,  and  cufloms,  of  almofl 
all  the  interior  Iflanders,  have  been  fliewn  to  be 
exactly  the  fame. — But  the  author's  management 
of  his  argument,  with  regard  to  the  correfpon- 
dency  of  manners  and  cuftoms,  is  a  little  obferv- 
able.  "  We  muft  have  recourfe,"  fays  he,  "  to 
*'  the  Caledonian  Britons  for  the  genuine  origin 
**  of  the  Irifli."  And  one  reafon  is,  "the  con- 
"  formity  of  their  [the  Irifli]  manners  and  cuf- 
"  toms  with  thofe" — not  of  the  Caledonian  Bri- 
tons, asitfliouldobvioufly  have  been,  in  contra- 
diftin£lion  to  all  the  others,  but  of  "  the  Old 
**  Britons"  in  general.  To  prove  the  Caledonian 
defcent  of  the  Irifh,  Mr.  Macpherfon  alledges  the 
famenefs  of  manners  in  the  Irifli  and  Old  Britons. 
— Thefe  arguments  therefore,  which  ''  all  con- 
**  cur  in  proving  beyond  any  pollibility  of  reply,'* 
that  the  Irilh  are  the  pofterity  of  the  Caledonians, 
are  all  really  befide  the  mark,  and  prove  fome- 
thing  very  different  from  the  point  intended. 

So  far  I  have  confidered  this  pafiage,  as  it  con- 
tains a  repetition  of  former  arguments.  I  will 
now  confider  it,  as  an  inference  from  the  reply 
to  Father  Innes.  And,  as  fuch,  it  is  in  the 
fame  flrain  precifely  with  the  quotation  before. 
Like  that,  it  forgets  an  intermediate  link  in  the 

cha'in 
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chain  of  reafoning.  What  Mr.  Macpherfon  has 
faid,  difproves  the  Spanifh  and  Scandinavian  de- 
fcent  of  the  Irifli.  And  fo  far  it  is  ufeful. 
But  it  then  contends  for  another,  which  is  juft 
as  imaginary  as  the  fyflem  of  the  Fileas  or  the 
Hypothefis  of  the  Jefuit.  And,  in  the  love  of 
innovation  and  the  prevalence  of  prejudice,  he 
has  overlooked  the  obvious  tendency  of  his  own 
arguments,  and  fubllituted  Caledonia  for  Britain, 


P.  92.  Mr.  Macpherfon  now  proceeds  regu- 
larly to  overthrow  the  Irlfli  defcent  of  the  Scots, 
and  to  eflablifti  the  Caledonian.  And  I  ihall  at- 
tend him  regularly  in  his  progrefs. 


P.  92.  "  The  credit  of  the  Milefian  tale  is 
*'  already  deftroyed,  and  it  is  perhaps  fuper- 
**  fluous  to  refute  the  pretended  Hibernian  ex- 
**  tradlion  of  the  Scots.  Both  flories  depend 
"  upon  the  fame  authority,  and  they  muft  both 
**  fall  by  the  fame  argument." 

This  Is  certainly  not  true.  The  Milefian  ftory 
concerning  the  firft  population  of  Ireland,  and 
the  account  of  the  migration  of  the  Scots  from 
Ireland  into  Britain,  are  two  incidents  that  are 

founded 
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founded  upon  very  different  authorities.  The 
former  refts  folely  on  the  credit  of  writers  that 
never  exifted,  and  on  the  authority  of  records 
that  were  written  fome  ages  before  the  ufe  of 
Letters  was  known  in  the  ifland.  The  latter  is 
grounded  upon  the  teftimony  of  writers  a£lualiy 
or  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  facls,  on'hiflo- 
ries  of  the  beft  credit,  and  on  records  of  the 
greateft  authenticity,  Bede,  Oroiius,  and  others. 
And  this  our  author  fufficiently  aclcnowledges 
hereafter.  In  p.  no  he  fays,  that  "  tlie  abet- 
*•  tors  of  the  Hibernian  Antiquities,  finding  that 
*'  the  credit  of  the  domeftic  annals  of  Ireland 
*^  could  never  eftablilh  this  fact,  had  recourfe 
"  to  fome  palTages  of  foreign  writers.'*  The 
Hibernian  extraftion  of  the  Scots  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf,  does  7iot 
*'  depend  upon  the  fame  authority"  with  the 
Milefian  tale,  and  muft:  not  "  fall  by  the  fame 
*'  argument."  It  is  fixed,  according  to  himfelf, 
upon  the  additional  teftimonies  of  "  foreign 
"  writers ;"  and  it  mufl  be  overthrown  by  a  re- 
ply to  them.  And  he  accordingly  cites  the 
authority  of  Claudian,  Orofius,  Ifidore,  and 
Bede  for  it,  in  p.  105,  iii,  116,  &c.,  and 
fpends  various  pages  in  anfwering  them.  So 
little  does  the  author  fcem  to  have  had  a  full 
view  of  his  plan,  as  he  proceeded  in  the  work  ; 
and  fo  little  does  he  feera  to  have  looke4 
M  back 
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back  upon  the  parts,  when  he  had  compleated 
the  whole. 


P.  93.  "It  has  akcady  appeared  that  nothing 
*'  certain  is  known  concerning  the  affairs  of 
"  Ireland,  prior  to  the  miffion  of  St.  Patrick." 

This  is  a  reference  to  the  preceding  pages  of 
the  work.  And,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  it 
is  directly  contradictory  to  them. — We  are  here 
told,  that  nothing  certain  is  known  concerning 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  before  the  days  of  St. 
Patrick.  And  yet  in  p.  80  Mr.  Macpherfon 
himfelf  argues  from  Diodorus,  that  the  Irifli  were 
Britons;  in  p.  81  (and  again  in  p.  95)  from  Ta- 
citus, that  in  the  days  of  Agricola  the  Iriih  were 
fo  weak,  «s  to  be  deemed  a  ready  conqueft  to  a 
Legion  and  a  competent  number  of  Auxiliaries ; 
in  p.  82  from  Ptolemy,  thit  the  Velaborii,  Bri- 
gantes,  Caucii,  and  Menapii  were  fome  of  the 
tribes  of  Ireland ;  in  p.  60,  61,62,  and  6^,  from 
Strabo,  Diodorus,  Mela,  and  Solinus,  that  the 
Irifli  were  then  rude  and  uncivilized ;  and  in  p. 
63  (and  again  in  p.  95)  from  Tacitus,  that  in 
his  time  the  Irilli  ports  were  even  more  fre- 
quented by  the  n^ierchants,  and  were  therefore 
better  known  to  the  world,  than  the  Britiili. 
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It  gives  me  pain  to  remark  the  grofs  and  re- 
peated contradii^lions  In  fo  ingenious  a  writer. 
I  flrain,  I  exaggerate  nothing.  I  only  collate 
parts  with  parts.  And  the  inconfiftency,  that 
appears  upo!^  the  face  of  thefe  collations,  muft 
he  attributed,  fom.etimes  to  his  fervility  to  thd 
interefts  of  an  Hypothefis,  and  fometimes  to  the 
hafiinefs  and  inattention  with  which  he  appears 
to  have  written  his  work. 


IL 


TH  E  author,  now  fetting  himfelf  to  prove 
that  no  Iriih  colony  tranfmigrated  into 
Britain  in  or  after  the  reign  of  Domician,  takes 
a  review  of  what  the  Romans  have  communicated 
to  us  concerning  the  flate  of  Caledonia,  from 
the  period  to  the  appearance  of  the  Scots  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  province.  With  this  I 
am  but  partially  concerned.  Till  it  defcends  to 
the  4th  century,  it  has  no  relation  to  that  mi- 
gration of  the  Scots  into  Ireland,  which  alone 
M  2  is 
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is  afferted  in  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter  and  ! 
wifli  to  defend.  And  I  Ihall  therefore,  In  pur- 
finng  Mr.  Macpherfon's  fteps  here,  only  mark 
occafionally  fome  of  the  more  important  miftakes^^ 
till  he  has  deduced  the  Kiftory  to  the  proper 
period. 


P.  99.  "  Tlie  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians 
"  rendered  it  neceffary  for  that  Emperor  [Ad- 
"  rian]  to  come  in  perfon  into  Britain  ;  but  that 
"  the  Barbarians  fuffered  very  little  lofs  by  his 
"  arms  we  may  naturally  infer,  from  his  relin- 
**  quiiliing  to  them  all  that  tra£l:  of  country  which 
**  extends  from  the  Tine  and  Solway  to  the 
"  ScottiHi  Friths." 

That  tlie  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians  ren- 
dered it  neceffary  for  Adrian  to  come  into  Bri- 
tain, is  not  true.  And  that  he  relinquiflied  all 
the  country  from  the  Tine  and  Solway  to  the 
Friths,  is  a  miflake. — Adrian  went  into  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Romanum  orbem  cir- 
cuivit,  fays  Florus  with  an  expreiTive  elegance. 
Was  this  occafioncd  by  the  Caledonian  incur- 
fions ?  He  only  vifited  Britain,  as  he  vifited 
Gaul  and  the  other  dominions  of  the  Romans. — 
Nor  did  he  relinquilli  Valcntia  to  the  Caledo- 
nians, by  buikling  a  Wall  from  Solway  to  the 
Tine.  This  I  have  fully  .Ihewn  in  the  Hiftory 
6  of 
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of  INIanchefter.  And  all  the  region  of  Valentia 
remained  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  R.omans,  to  the 
period  of  their  departure  from  Britain  ^. 


P.  100.  '^  Lolliu3  Urblcus,  in  the  reign  of 
"  Antoninus  Pius,  defeated  the  Caledonians ;  and, 
driving  them  beyond  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
excluded  them  by  an  earthen  Wall  from  the 
Roman  Britain.  Though  repelled  by  Urbi- 
cus, — they  were  far  from  being  reduced  fo  low 
as  to  yield  a  pait  of  their  territories  to  the  Ro- 
mans.** 

This  is  a  great  miftake.  The  Brigantes,  or  Ca- 
ledonians, are  exprefsly  faid  by  Paufanias  to  have 
lofl:  a  confiderable  tra£l:  of  country,  tj^i/  t^toXX'/jv, 
to  the  Romans  at  this  period.  And  I  have 
fliewn  in  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  that  this 
conlifled  of  half  the  region  of  Caledonia  -. 


P.  loi — 102.  "  Severus  —  marched  north- 
*'  ward,  with  a  fixed  refolution  to  exterminate  the 
*'  the  whole  nation  of  the  Caledonians.  But — he 
*'  was  at  lad  reduced  to  the  old  and  inglorious 
*'  expedient  of  building  a  Wall  to  exclude  from 

'  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  p.  4^^ — ^58. 
*  P.  454—461,  and  418 — 419. 

M  3  **  the 
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^'  the  Province  thofe  BarbariarxS  whom  he  could 
*'  neither  extirpate  or  fabdue.     (Ej  pKiuv  STrawiX- 

"  oKiFvis  £x.t;r,voiiy    avxfTUxcrcig   eX^tiv.     Dion.   Call. 
«  lib.  76.)" 

This  is,  in  general,  a  very  unfair  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  principles  and  fuccefs  of  Severus's 
expedition.  And  it  will  eafily  appear  to  be  fo, 
even  from  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf.  —  It  is 
here  exprefsly  declared,  that  Severus  could  not 
fubdue  any  of  the  Caledonians.  And  it  is 
plainly  implledt,  that  he  relinquifhed  to  them  all 
the  country  to  the  North  of  his  Wall.  "  He 
^'  Was — reduced  to  the  old  and  inglorious  expe- 
*'  dient  of  building  a  Wall  to  exclude  from  tl'e 
<«  Province  thofe  Barbarians  whom  he  could  nel- 
*^  ther  extirpate  or  fubdue."  But  Severus 
actually  fubdued  all  the  tribes  of  the  Mxata?, 
and  pretty  certainly  recovered  all  the  con- 
c]uefts  of  Lollius  ^  And  the  very  quotation, 
which  Mr.  Macpherfon  adduces  in  proof  of  his 
own  pofition,  exprefsly  declares  the  contrary. 
The  quotation  fays  pofitively,  that  Severus  forced 
the  Caledcnians  to  rcfign  up  no  fmall  portion 
of  their  country  to  him,  xcopag  hk  oXtF^ig  i%gf;juu 
And  this  concurs  with  many  inftances  before  to 
ihew  us,  hov/  little  dependence  we  can  haye 
i,ipon  Mr.  Macpherfon's  authorities,  even  when 

*  See  HiiWy  of  SlancLcfler.  n,  419, 
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he  recites  them  fairly  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
and  has  no  ftrong  bias  to  miflead  his  hand  as  he 
copies.  —  Nor  did  Severiis  relinqiiifli  Valentia 
to  the  Caledonians.  When  he  was  advancing 
with  a  refolutioH  to  reduce  all  Caledonia,  or 
when  he  was  juft  returning  from  the  a6iuai  re- 
duction of  half  the  country,  he  could  not  have 
been  either  compelled  or  invited  to  refign  up 
Valentia  to  the  enemy.  And  it  remained  one  of 
the  five  provinces  of  Roman  Britain,  to  the  final 
period  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  the  ifland*. 
— Nor  was  the  refoiution  to  exterminate  the 
Caledonians  taken  up  by  Severus,  before  he 
made  his  expedition  into  their  country.  It  was 
taken  up  afterwards,  when  the  fubjeCled  tribes 
of  Caledonia  had  thrown  off  their  obedience, 
and  were  inllantly  joined  by  the  refl  of  the 
Caledonians.  Severus's  refentment  kindled  at 
the  news.  He  ordered  the  array  immediately, 
and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  march  to  the 
North  under  the  command  of  Caracalla,  to  re- 
lieve the  garrifons  in  the  ftatlons  *,  which  mud 
have  been  clofely  beficged,  and  to  fpread  an  uni- 
verfal  carnage  through  the  country.  And  Mr. 
Macpherfon  has  attributed  a  defign  to  the  firft 
expedition,  which  was  only  an  order  for  the  fe- 
cond  3, 

*  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  p.  454.  *  Dio,  p.  1287, 

Hamburgh,   1750,  t«  ^gw§»a.  ^  Hiflorj' of  Mancheikr, 

{).  419—420. 

M  4  p.  94—104, 
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P.  94 — 104.  In  thefe  pages  is  contained  the 
fn-fl  great  argument  "  to  prove  that  no  Iriih 
*'  colony  tranfmigrated  into  Britain  in  or  after 
*'  the  reign  of  Domitian"  (p.  94).  And  in  p. 
103 — 104  we  are  told  thus. — "  In  the  long  pe- 
*'  riod  which  intervened  between  the  acceffion  of 
*'  the  fons  of  Sevems  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
**  the  middle  of  the  4th  age, — the  frequent  contefts 
"  for  the  purple, — the  public  diftra^lions  which 
*'  arofe  naturally  from  thefe  difputes,  the  growing 
*'  imbecillity  of  the  Empire,  and  the  invafions  of 
*'  the  Barbarians  of  the  northern  Europe,  di- 
"  verted  the  attention  of  the  Romans  from  Ca- 
*'  ledonia.  In  a  period  fo  long,  and  of  fuch 
"  tranquillity,  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain, 
"  inftead  of  declining,  muft  have  greatly  multi- 
''  plied  their  numbers.  In  the  tenth  ConfuKliip 
"  of  Conflantius,  the  fon  of  Conflantinc,  we 
*'  meet  v.'ith  the  Scots,  a  formidable  nation  in 
*'  Britain.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  found 
"  them  firfi:  in  the  ifland,  does  not  furnifh  one 
"  obfcure  hint  that  they  derived  their  blood  from 
**  a  foreign  country/*  • 

This  long  argument  is  intended  to  prove  two 
points ;  That,  in  all  this  period  of  time,  from 
the  reign  of  Domitian  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
age,    the   Caledonians   were  never    reduced  fo 

much 
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much,  as  to  have  any  part  of  their  country  rent 
from  them  by  a  colony  from  Ireland  •,  and  That, 
when  the  Scots  are  firft  mentioned  as  in  the  ifland 
by  Marcel! inus,  he  does  not  hint  that  they  de- 
rived their  defcent  from  a  foreign  country.  This 
is  the  full  fum  and  fubftance  of  the  argument. 
And  it  is  evidently  unfatisfaftory.  To  prove 
that  no  colony  tranfmigrated  from  Ireland  into 
Britain,  he  endeavours  to  {hew  that  nolrifh  colo- 
ny fettled  in  Britain  hy  'violence.  To  prove  that 
the  Scots  did  not  come  into  Britain  fi-om  Ireland, 
he  intimates  that  the  hiflorian,  who  firft  mentions 
them  in  Britain,  does  not  fay  that  they  came  from 
Ireland.  The  former  is  a  mere  fallacy,  the  fub- 
Hitution  of  one  term  for  another.  And  the  latter 
is  merely  a  negative  reafon,  ftrangely  adduced 
in  fupport  of  a  pofitive  aflertion. 

To  this  clear  and  lliort  refutation  of  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  great  argument,  it  is  proper  to  add 
one  obfervation  concerning  the  alledged  filenceof 
Marcellinus.  He  who  firft  found  the  Scots  in 
this  ifland,  it  is  faid,  "  does  not  furnifli  one  ob- 
*'  fcure  hint  that  they  derived  their  blood  from 
*'  a  foreign  country."  But  Mr.  Macpherfon  is 
not  aware,  that  the  part  of  Marcellinus's  hiftory, 
which  firft  noticed  the  Scots  as  in  Britain,  has 
been  long  loft  to  the  world.  The  appearance  of 
them  "  in  the  tenth  confulfhip  of  Conftan- 
**  tius,"  is  not  the  firft  that  they  made  in  the 

Hiftory 
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Hiflory  of  Marcellinus.  They  made  one  twenty 
yediTs  before  it,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  hiflo- 
ry which  has  been  unhappily  deftroyed.  Con- 
fulatu  —  Confrantii  decies,  terque  Juhani,  in 
Britanniis  cum  Scotorum  Pi^lorumque,  gentium 
ferarum,  excurfus,  rupta  quiete  condi^d^  loca 
limitibus  vicina  vaftarent,  et  implicaret  formido 
'PwvmciSiS  pfisterifarum  dadiiim  congenefej/i's; 
Jhiemem  agens  apud  Parifios,  Csefar — vercbatur 
ire  fiibftdio  tranfmarimsy  ut  retuUmuf  ante  fectjfe 
Conjianiem  \  Here  we  are  informed^  that  the 
Scots  and  Pifts  had  recently  ravaged  the  country 
before  360,  that  Conllans  had  palTed  over  to 
repel  them,  and  that  Marcellinus  had  given  an 
account  of  both  thefe  incidents.  And  he  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  occafion  from  that  incur- 
fion  into  the  province,  to  have  expatiated  in  a 
long  and  laboured  defcription  of  the  country 
which  was  then  invaded,  and  to  have  given  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  Scots  and  Pifts  who  in- 
vaded it.  Quoniam,  fays  he  himfelf,  cum  Con- 
ftantis  Principis  a£la  componerem,  motus  adolef- 
centis  &  fenefcentis  oceani,  fitumque  Britannine, 
pro  captu  virium  explanavi,  ad  ea  quce  digcfla 
funt  femel,  revolvi  fuperfluum  duxi  ^— ;  iHud 
tamen  fufficiet  dici,  quod  eo  tempore  Vldi — iti- 
demque  Attacotti — ,  et  Scotti,  per  diverfa  va- 
gantes  multa  populabantur  -.    And  therefore  for 

'  I..  XX.  c.  I,  *  L,  xxvii,  c.  8. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Macpherfon  to  affirm,  that  Marcellinus,  who 
firft  found  the  Scots  in  Britain,  furni^es  not  one 
pbfcure  hint  of  their  derivation  from  a  foreign 
country ;  is  to  miilake  the  time  when  Marcellinus 
iirft  finds  them  in  the  ifland,  is  to  aflert  what  is 
,certainly  not  true,  and  to  adduce  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Caledonian  extraftion  of  the 
Scots,  which  is  equally  frivolous  in  its  nature 
and  falfe  in  its  atteftation. 


in. 


PAG.  105.  "  Bede  is  the  firft  writer  who 
"  pofitively  affirms  that  the  Scots  of  Britain 
*'  derived  their  origin  from  thofe  of  Ireland. 
"  Whether  they  originally  ol^tained  from  the 
"  Fi£is  the  principality  of  —  Argyle  by  force  or 
"  treaty,  was  a  point  which  all  his  hiflorical  and 
"  traditional  knowledge  did  not  enable  the  vene- 
"  rable  Anglo-Saxon  to  determine.  The  inca- 
*'*  pacity  of  Bede,  who  lived  fo  near  the  pre- 

"  tended 
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*'  tended  tranfmigration  of  the  Irifli,  to  folve  this 
*'  difficulty,  is  a  kind  of  demonftration  that  the 
"  whole  ftory  is  a  fi<5lion,  impofed  upon  that  cre- 
"  dulous,  though  pious  writer." 

This  is  furely  fuch  an  argument,  as  was  never 
produced  before  againft  a  refpeftable  hiftorian. 
And  it  would  be  of  no  avail  at  all,  even  againft 
the  moft  irrefpe<51able  that  ever  difgraccd  the 
file  of  hiftorical  writers.  —  Bede's  unacquainted- 
nefs  with  the  reafons  and  principles  of  a  great 
tranfaftion,  can  never  annihilate  his  credit  with 
regard  to  the  fa^l  itfelf.  Such  a  great  national 
exploit,  as  the  firft  fettlement  of  a  body  of  Irifh 
Scots  on  the  coaft  of  Caledonia,  is  an  incident 
equally  notorious  and  remarkable,  that  is  not 
only  obvious  to  all  that  are  within  the  fphere 
of  obfervation,  but  calls  and  compels  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  nations  immediately  about.  The 
reafon  of  the  faft,  however,  lies  much  deeper, 
and  is  generally  known  only  to  the  more  in- 
formed and  more  inquifitive  part  of  the  obferv- 
ers.  The  one  therefore  is  naturally  recorded  by 
many  writers.  But  the  other  is  given  only  by 
fuch,  as  look  beyond  the  furface  of  the  incident, 
and  fearch  for  the  fprings  that  operated  to  pro- 
duce it.  And  even  hiftorians  that  are  cotcmpo- 
rary  with  a  faft,  and  that  even  endeavour  to 
affign  the  reafon  and  principle  of  it,  are  fre- 
quently unabjc,  for  want  of  proper  information, 
to  afcertain  the  true  one  j  and  different  writers 

attribute 
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attribute  the  fame  incident  to  different  caufes. 
From  feme  of  the  many,  Bede  and  Richard  tran- 
fcribed  the  account  which  they  have  given  us ; 
and  the  latter,  as  I  have  already  fhewn  in  the 
Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  happily  met  with  the 
year  of  the  deed  prccifely  afcertained  *.  But 
neither  of  them  found  any  hiflorian,  that  had 
inveftigated  the  adtuating  motive  and  principle  of 
it.  That  is  left  to  the  conjectural  criticifms  of 
later  writers.  And  in  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter 
I  have  gueffed  at  a  motive,  which  has  feveral 
coincidences  of  reafon  and  hiftory  in  its  favour, 
and  is  therefore  in  all  probability  the  true  and 
genuine  principle  *. 


P.  105 — 106.  "  If  the  PiCls  Were  fo  feeble  that 
*'  a  band  of  Irifh  adventurers  could  tear  from 
*^  them  one  third  of  their  dominions,  how  came 
"  they  fo  frequently  to  provoke  the  Roman  le- 
*^  gions,  and  harafs  the  provincials  from  the 
"  time  of  Chlorus  to  the  total  derelidlion  of  Bri- 
*'  tain  by  Honorius  ?  To  invade  the  territories 
*'  of  a  warlike  and  difciplined  people  when  they 
**  fuffered  a  great  part  of  their  own  to  be  WTefted 
*'  from  them  by  a  dcfpicable  enemy,  is  a  folly 

^  P.  446.  *  P.  447. 

"  too 
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"  too  abfurd  to  gain  any  credit.  But  perhaps 
^^  the  Pifts  gave  the  diftrift  of  Argyle  to  their 
"  allies  of  Ireland,  in  confideration  of  fervices 
'^  againft  the  Romans.  Thefe  fervices  were  ex- 
'*  tremely  unnecefTary  ',  for  the  Romans,  till  pro- 
'*  voked  by  incurfions,  were  very  inoffenfrve  to- 
'*  wards  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  walls.  Na- 
*'  tions,  in  fliort,  have  been  known  to  receive  fo- 
"  reigners  into  the  bofom  of  their  country  to  re- 
"  pel  invafions,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that 
"  any  people  would  have  recourfe  to  fo  danger- 
^'  ous  an  expedient  for  the  pleafure  of  haraffing 
*'  neighbours  who  did  not  in  any  degree  offend 
"  them." 

The  former  was  Mr.  Macpherfon*s  firft  argu- 
ment againft  Bede.  This  is  his  fecond.  And  it 
is  calculated  to  prove,  that  the  Scots  could  not 
have  fettled  in  Caledonia  either  by  force  or 
treaty.  But,  fuppofmg  every  part  of  it  to  be 
juft,  the  whole  is  of  no  moment  againft  a  faft 
that  is  pofitively  afferted  by  a  credible  autho- 
rity. Such  an  argument  would  not  deftroy 
the  llighteft  incident  of  the  flighteft  hiftory 
that  ever  was  written.  Though  the  Scots 
could  not  fettle  by  force,  as  indeed  I  think 
that  Mr.  Macpherfon's  reafoning  feems  ftrong» 
ly  to  evince,  they  might  fettle  by  treaty,  fof 
any  reafon  that  is  afftgned  by  him.  The  fer- 
vices of  the  Scots  againft  the  Romans  might  be 
unnecelTary :    and    yet   the   Caledonians   might 

allov# 
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allow  them  a  portion  of  land  in  their  country. 
To  invite  the  Irifh  into  the  ifland  merely  to  at- 
tack the  inofFenfive  Romans,  might  be  folly  in 
the  Caledonians  ;  and  yet  they  might  do  it. 
Mr.  Macpherfon  forgets,  t^at  he  is  arguing,  not 
iigaind  the  afligned  reafons  of  a  fa£l,  but  againft 
the  exiflence  of  the  faft  itfelf.  Againft  the  for- 
mer his  arguments  would  carry  weight.  But 
ihey  carry  none  at  all  againft  the  latter.  There 
are  alfo  other  modes  of  fettling  peaceably  in  a 
country,  than  what  is  here  mentioned.  And  in 
the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter  I  have  fuggefted  one 
very  different  from  this,  and  in  all  probability  the 
true  one  ^. 


P.  106 — 107. — "  It  is  difficult  for  the  unpre- 
^'  judiced  part  of  mankind  to  believe,  that  a 
*'  colony,  fufficient  to  occupy  the  weftern  high- 
"  lands  and  ifles,  could  have  wafted  themfelves, 
"  their  wives,  and  children,  at  once,  from  Ire- 
"  land  into  the  northern  Britain,  in  Curraghs  or 
"  miferable  ikiffs,  whofe  hulls  of  wicker  were 
"  wrapped  up  in  a  cow's  hide.  In  thefe  wretch- 
**  ed  vefiels,  it  is  true,  an  irregular  communi- 
*'  cation  was  kept  up  between  both  the  iflands ; 
^  but  the  navigation  was  dangerous,    and  per- 

*^  formed 
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"  formed  only  in  the  faireft  days  of  fummer. 
*'  (Mare  quod  Britanniam  et  Hiberniam  inter- 
**  luit,  undofnm  et  inquietum,  toto  in  anno  non 
*'  nifi  feflivis  pauculls  diebus  eft  navigabile  ;  navi- 
'^  gant  autem  vimineis  alveis  quos  circumdant 
"  ambitione  tergorum  bubulinorum.  Solin.xxxv.). 
*'  The  fertility  of  the  foil  of  lar-ghael  [Argyle] 
*'  could  never  be  an  inducement  to  an  Irifh 
*'  migration  into  that  divifion  of  Caledonia.  If 
**  poverty,  or  their  being  overflocked  with  num- 
''  bers,  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  the  pre- 
"  tended  Dalrietta,  or  the  Route  in  the  county  of 
'^  Antrim,  to  go  in  queft  of  foreign  fettlements, 
^  they  ought  in  common  prudence  to  have  tried 
*^  their  fortune  in  the  fouthern  divifion  of  their 
*'  own  country,  and  not  in  the  fterile  mountains 
"  of  the  weftern  Caledonia  '." 

In  making  thefe  Extra61:s,  I  am  obliged  to  tran- 
fcribe  Mr.  Macpherfon  line  by  line,  in  order  to 
give  each  argument  its  full  play,  and  to  aft  ho- 
nourably with  hira  and  the  reader.  And  each 
argument,  like  this,  is  a  mere  Sorites,  an  accu- 
mulation of  little  reafons,  that,  inconfiderable  in 
themfelves,  may  appear  important  in  their 
union.  But,  in  order  to  anfwer  the  whole,  I  mud 
reduce  it  into  its  conftitucnt  parts,  examine  eacb 

*  So  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  p.  375  and  40^,  vol.  i,  aflerts  the 
Irifli  fea  to  have  been  generally  not  navigable  in  curraghs,  and 
alfo  (.]uotc*  Solinus  for  it. 

feparately^f 
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Separately,    and    then    fee   the  joint   refult  of 
all. 

The  import  of  the  firfi  pofition  is,  that  no 
colony  of  Irifli  could  have  migrated  into  Caledo- 
tiia,  becaufe  their  velfels  tvere  fo  flight  and  "rhe 
navigation  fo  dangerous.  This  is  direftly  poinced 
againft  the  affertion  of  Bede.  And,  could  the 
former  be  proved,  the  latter  mufl  be  given 
up* — But,  in  order  to  prove  it,  Mr.  Micpherfon 
has  introduced  a  foreign  circumftance  inco  the  faft. 
And  he  argues  that  no  colony  of  Iriih ,  fufficicnt 
to  occupy  the  wejlern  Highlands  and  i/les,  could 
have  com.e  over  at  once.  Bede  does  not  afierr, 
that  the  colony  was  fufEcient  to  occupy  the 
weftern  Highlands  and  ifles,  whether  by  ocaiprmf 
Mr.  Macpherfon  means  a  forcible  reduftion  or  a 
Complcat  inhabitation  of  them.  And  he  is  there- 
fore reafoning,  not  againft  Bede,  but  againft 
fome  writer  in  nubibus.  Bede  fays  thus.  Pro* 
cedente -— tempore  Britannia,  poft  Britones  et 
Pi^los,  tertiam  Scottorum  nationem  in  Pi£lo- 
rum  parte  recepit  j  qui,  duce  Reuda  de  Hiber- 
nia  progreffi,  vel  amicitia  vel  ferro  fibimet  inter 
eos  fedes  qiias  hadenus  hahent  vindicarwn  — . 
Eft  autem  fmus  maris  permaximu.s,  qui  antiqui- 
tus  gentem  Britonum  a  Pi£tis  fecernebat,  qui  ab 
occidente  in  terras  longo  fpatio  erumpit,  ubi  eft 
civitas  Britonum  munidftima  ufque  hodie,  quse 
Tocatur  Alcluith :  ad  ciijus  videlicety/«»j-  partem 
N  fepten- 
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Jeptentnonalem  Scotti,  quos  diximiis,  advcnicntcs, 
fibi  locum  patriiE  fccerunt '.  Bede,  we  fee,  fixes 
not  the  Scots  along  the  weftcrn  Highlands  and 
iflcs,  but  merely  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Clyde.  And  Mr.  Macpherfon,  involuntarily  in- 
deed, has  difguifed  the  affertion  of  Bede  in  order 
to  overthrow  it,  and  loaded  it  with  an  extra- 
ordinary  circumilance  to  make  it  appear  extra- 
vagant. —  Nor  is  the  declaration,  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  veffels  and  navigation,  lefs 
{trained  or  lefs  unjuft.  Mr.  Macpherfon  has 
mifreprefenced  the  curraghs,  defcribing  one  of 
them  as  contained  within  the  compafs  of  a  fingic 
hide.  But  his  quotation  from  Solinus  fays  no 
fuch  thing  :  Vimincis  alveis  quos  circumdant 
ambitione  tergorum  bubulinorum.  Each  boat 
was  aftually  lined  with  feveral  hides.  Carinas, 
primum  ac  flatumina,  fays  Crefar,  ex  levi  ma-, 
teria  fiebanr ;  reliquum  corpus  navium,  viraini- 
bus  contextum,  coriis  integebatur  \  And  Giral- 
dus  Cambrenils,  mentioning  thefe  curraghs,  which 
continued  to  his  time  in  Ireland,  and  fpeakingof  a 
fmall  one  that  went  out  to  fea  with  two  men  only, 
defcrlbes  it  exnrefsly,  as  cymbulam  modicam,  arc- 
tara,  et  oblongam,  vimineam  quidem,  et  coriis 
animalium  contextam  confutaraque  ?.  And  for 
Mr.  Macpherfon  to  affirm,  that  the  Britilh  cur- 
raghs were  not  fufncient  to  tranfport  over  a  body 

'  L. ;.  c.  5.  *  P.  240. 

3  Topog.  Hib.  p.  744.    Camden, 

of 
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Oif  men  from  Ireland,  is  at  once  to  oppoie  him- 
felf,  to  deny  half  the  fa<fl:s  in  his  own  Oflian,  and 
to  contradift  the  exprefs  declarations  of  hiftory. 
In  p.  225  he  afTures  us,  that  "  the  fize  of  thofe 
'*  veffels  mufl:  have  been  greater  than  is  generally 
'^  fuppofed,  for  the  Saxon  auxiliaries  of  Vorti- 
"  gern  tranfported  themfelves  in  three  of  them 
*'  from  Germany  to  Britain."  And,  in  the  pre- 
ceding parts  of  the  work,  we  have  fecn  him 
fuppofing  colonies  to  have  paffed  over  from  Gaul 
into  Britain,  and  from  Caledonia  into  Ireland. 
Indeed  the  whole  of  the  author's  hiftorical 
fyftem,  before,  is  founded  upon  the  fuppofition. 
And  thofe  colonies  muft  have  palfed  in  cur- 
f  aghs,  as  thefe  were  the  only  veflels  of  the  Bri- 
tons ^  The  Irilli  of  the  fourth  cefltury  could 
not  be  more  uncivilized,  more  unexperienced  in 
the  arts  of  Navigation,  than  their  anceftors 
rriany  ages  before ;  efpecially  as  their  ports,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  in  p.  95,  were 
fo  particularly  frequented  by  the  merchants, 
even  in  the  firfl  century.  And  if  the  great  colo- 
nies of  his  Gael,  his  Cimbri,  and  his  Belgce, 
which  were  fufficient  to  occupy  all  Caledonia,  all 
Maxima  and  Britannia  Secunda,  and  all  Britan- 
nia Prima  and  Flavia,  if  thefe  could  crofs  ini 
curraghs  into  Britain,  and  if  thefe  could  migrate 
afterwards  into  Ireland  in  fufEcient  numbers  to 
occupy  the  whole  compafs  of  the  ifland  ;   the 

^  Cxfar,  p.  240,  and  Pllny,  1.  iv,  c.  16. 

N  2  Iriih' 
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Irifli  could  certainly  remigrate  in  them  as  well  to 
the  coafl:  of  Caledonia,  and  even  in  numbers 
fufficient  to  occupy  the  weflern  Highlands  and 
ifles.  In  his  own  Offian  alfo,  as  I  have  already 
obferved  in  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter  %  we  fee 
little  armies  continually  tranfported  in  thefe  vef-^ 
fels  from  Caledonia  to  Ireland  and  from  Ireland 
to  Caledonia.  And,  as  the  firft  colonics  of  Bri- 
tain mufl  necelTarily  have  wafted  over  the  inter- 
mediate channels  in  curraghs,  fo  in  Gildas  wc 
fee  the  Pifts  and  Scots  of  the  fifth  century 
haflily  crofling  with  them  the  Friths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde  -.  We  find  the  Britons  of  the  firft 
cxprefsly  declared  by  Lucan,  to  have  navigated 
the  feas  about  them  in  their  curraghs  =.  Suc- 
cours were  fent  in  them  from  South-Britain 
Into  Gaul,  in  the  days  of  Ccefar  4.  And  a 
great  army  was  tranfported  In  them  even  by 
Coefar  himfelf,  acrofs  the  very  rapid  current  of 
the  Sicoris  in  Spain  s.     Thefe  fa£ls  equally  de- 

*  F.  581. 

*  Hift.  c.  XV.  Emergiint  eertatim  de  Curicis,  quibus  funt 
trans  TIthicain  virllem  vecti. 

3  Sic  Venetus  rtujjjnante  Pado,  fufoqiie  Brirannus  Oceano. 
And  Pliny  fays  thus  in  1.  iv.  c.  16.  Tim^us  hirtoricus  a  Bri- 
tannia iiitrorfus  fex  dierum  navigatione  abefle  dicit  infulam 
Bliftim — ,  ad  earn  Biitannos  vitilibus  navigiis  corlo  circunifu- 
tis  navigare. 

*  Cajfar,  p.  73,  Omnibus  fere  Galllcls  bellis,  hoftibus  uoilris 
iade  fubminiftiata  auxilia  intelligebat. 

5  MiUtes  his  navlbus  flumea  tranfportat,  Cjefar,  p.  240. 

moallrate 
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monflrate  againft  Mr.  Macplierfon  the  fufficiency 
of  the  Britifh  curraghs  for  the  embarkation  of 
armies,  and  evince  againft  Soilnus  the  general 
navigablenefs  of  the  Irilh  channel  by  them.  If 
thefe  fea-boats  could  live  in  the  channel  between 
Gaul  and  Britain,  they  could  equally  live  in 
the  fea  betwixt  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  they 
could  crofs  the  Britilh  Channel  laden  with 
troops,  they  could  equally  in  the  fame  circura- 
ftances  crofs  the  Irifli.  If,  thus  laden,  they  were 
able  to  ftem  the  heady  current  of  a  narrow  river, 
fwelled  with  all  the  melting  fnows  of  the  moun- 
tains * ;  they  mufl  have  been  equally  able  to  Hem 
the  current  of  St.  George's  channel.  And  we 
accordingly  fee  them  in  OlTian,  as  I  have  obferved 
before,  perpetually  pafTmg  from  Ireland  to  Cale- 
donia and  from  Caledonia  to  Ireland  ^. 

.  Thus  is  one  great  part  of  the  argument  an- 
fwered.  And  this  indeed  is  by  much  the 
flrongeft.  The  other  is,  That  no  colony  of  Irifli 
could"  have  been  induced  to  fettle  in  Argyle, 
bccaufe  of  its  natural  barrennefs.     But  this  fort 

'  Csfar,  p,  257. 

*  In  Ollian,  vol.  ii.  p.  212,  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  ob- 
ferv'es  thus  :  "  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Caledonians  oficn 
"  made  their  way  through  the  dangerous  and  tempelluous  feas 
*'  of  Scandinavia,  which  is  more,  perhaps,  than  the  morepo- 
*'  liilied  nations,  fubfifting  in  thofe  times,  dared  to  venture.** 
And  Mr.  MacpherfoD  makes  the  Caledomaiis  the  anceftors  of 
%h£  Irifli. 

N  3  ff 
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of  problematical  arguments  may  be  propagated 
ad  infinitum,  and  equally  on  either  fide  of  an 
hifliorical  queftion.  And  they  are  of  no  confe- 
quence  at  all,  either  way,  as  to  the  fa£l:.  The 
Scots  may  have  paffed  over  into  the  weflern 
Caledonia,  though  the  fertility  of  the  country 
could  be  no  inducement.  '  The  Irifli  of  Dalrieta 
may  have  fettled  in  Argyle,  though  the  fouth  of 
Ireland  was  more  attrafting.  And  Hiftory  ex- 
prefsly  alTures  us  that  they  did.      ' 


P.  roy.  "  The  Irifh  mufl:  have  been  wonder- 
*'  fully  improved  in  military  knowledge  from  the 
^'  days  of  Agrlcola,  if  it  was  more  difficult  [for 
"  the  Irifh  of  Dalrieta]  in  the  fourth  century  to 
*'  extort  part  of  their  dominions  from  them,  than 
*'  from  the  Caledonians,  who  had  better  oppor- 
*'  tunides  to  be  enured  to  arms." 

This  argument  is  dire£ted  only  againft  the  fup- 
poiition  of  the  Scots  fettling  by  force  in  Caledo- 
nia. But  that  is  too  improbable  in  itfelf,  to  be 
fuppofed  by  any  who  are  converfant  with  the  hif- 
tories  of  Caledonia  and  Ireland.  And  it  flands 
diredly  refuted  by  the  well-known  concurrence 
of  the  Caledonians  and  Iriili  fettlers,  in  in- 
curfions  into  the  Pvoman  province,  within  a  few 

years  only  after  the  fettiement,     The  great  point 

.'     ■     ■   .  art; 
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It  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  fliouki  direct  his  argu- 
ments is,  That  the  Iriih  could  not  have  fixed 
themfelves  in  Argyle  by  the  confent  of  the  Cale- 
donians. And  for  this  purpofe  he  Ihould  fpecify 
all  the  various  modes  of  fettling  amicably  in  a 
countr}^,  and  fliew  the  impoffibility,  or  at  lead  the 
high  improbability,  of  each  of  thefe  with  refpeft  to 
the  Caledonians  and  the  Irifn. 


P.  107 — 108,  "  Should  It  be  fuppofed  that  a 
*'  band  of  adv^enturers  were  exi  elkd  from  Ulfler 
*'  by  the  prefTure  of  the  fouthern  Irilh,  it  is 
*'  difficult  to  account  how  the  Pi£ls  of  Britain 
*'  Ihould  receive  the  fugitives.  Either  generofity 
*'  or  felfifhnefs  would  have  prompted  them  —  to 
*'  affifl;  the  exiles  in  recovering  their  territories, 
*'  and,  by  that  means,  to  endeavour  to  conquer  a 
*'  part  of  a  fine  country  for  themfelves.  But  the 
*^  Pi£ls  were,  it  feems,  ftrangers  to  the  moft  com- 
*'  men  maxims  of  policy ;  for,  according  to  the 
*'  fyflem  under  confideration,  -they  muft  have 
"  been  of  all  nations  the  mod  tame,  prodigal,  and 
**  imprudent." 

This  is  exaftly  in  the  fame  tenour  and  fpnit 
as  one  or  two  arguments  before.  The  Caledo- 
nians might  be  of  all  nations  the  moft  tame,  pro- 
digal, and  imprudent,  if  the  fa^  was  true ;  and 
N  4  yet 
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yet  this,   if  properly  autheuticated,  would  (land 
un  impeached. 


P.  loS — 109.  "The  Saxon  auxiliaries  of 
"  Vortigern  were  not  {o  modefl:  as  the  Irifti  Scots  j 
*^  or  elfe  the  Picls  were  a  people  of  much  lefs 
*'  fpirit  than  the  fouthern  Britons.  When  the 
'*  Saxons  raiftd  their  demands  to  an  unreafonable 
**'  height,  the  Britons  difputed  with  them  every 
"  inch  of  ground—:.  Had  the  Hibernian  merce- 
*'  naries  incroached  upon  the  Pi(5ls,  as  the  Sax- 
"  ons  did  on  the  Britons,  we  might  naturally 
"  fuppo.;  that  the  latter  [the  Pifts],  inftead  of 
"  carrying  war  and  delblation  into  a  foreign 
"  country,  in  conjunflion  with  the  Scots,  would 
^'  have  fo^md  employment  for  their  arms  at 
"  home.  1  he  unanimity  in  expedition  which 
^'  fubfiftcd  for  ages  between  the  Caledonian 
**  nations,  is  proof  fufficient  that  they  derived 
**  their  orie;in  from  one  and  the  fame  fource." 


't)' 


This  is  the  fixth  argument  againfl  Bede'a  affer-' 
tion,  of  a  fcttlement  of  Scots  upon  the  weftern 
lliore  of  Caledonia.  But  it  is  obvioufly  pointed 
only  againfl:  a  fettlement  by  violence.  It  is  there- 
fore of  no  moment  againil  the  peaceable  and 
amicable    edabiilhment   of   the    Scots  in  Cale- 
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But  there  are  fome  particulars  mentioned  in 
the  coiirfe  of  the  argument,  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice. — The  author  alledges  the  joint 
expeditions  of  the  Caledonian  Scots  and  native 
Caledonians  into  the  Roman  province,  as  a  proof 
that  the  former  did  not  fettle  in  the  country 
by  violence.  And  yet,  when  he  draws  his  con-r 
clufion,  he  infers  not  that  the  Scots  fettled  ami- 
cably in  Caledonia,  but  that  the  Scots  and  Cale- 
donians were  "  of  one  and  the  fame  fource." — ^ 
He  concludes  them  both  to  have  been  "  of  one 
**  and  the  fame  fource,"  becaufe  they  aifociatcd 
in  incurfions  into  the  Province.  I  have  urged 
the  argument  before,  in  proof  of  the  Scots  fet- 
tling themfelves  in  Caledonia  v/ith  the  confent  of 
the  natives.  And  this  is  all  that  it  proves.  Two 
nations  of  a  different  origin,  being  fixed  in  the 
fame  country,  might  naturally  unite  in  expedi- 
tions againft  a  common  enemy.-^And,  what  is 
flill  more  remarkable,  Mr.  Macphcrfon  in  the 
former  parts  of  his  work  has  flrenuouOy  endea- 
voured to  derive  the  Irifh  from  the  Caledonians ; 
and  the  Scots  mud  therefore,  according  to  his 
own  fyflem,  be  *'  of  one  and  the  fame  fource" 
with  the  Caledonians,  even  if  they  came  over 
from  Ireland.  So  little  is  one  great  part  cf 
bis  fyftcm  united  with  another.  And  fo  little 
do  the  conclufion  and  premifes  agree  together. 


TflESfi 
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These  are  the  arguments  by  which  the  au- 
thority of  Bede,  concerning  the  primary  deriva- 
tion of  the  Scots  into  Britain,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
overthrown.  And  each  of^heni,  it  is  obvious,  is 
without  the  fmallefl:  force.  The  reafons  urged 
againfl  an  eflablifbment  by  violence  are  con- 
vincing in  themfelves,  but  carry  no  conclufivenefs 
in  them  with  regard  to  the  main  point.  And 
the  reafons  advanced  againft  an  eflablifhment 
by  confent  are  all  vague  and  frivolous.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  amicable  fettlements ;  and 
the  author  (hould  have  endeavoured  to  fet  them 
all  afide.  But  he  has  mentioned  only  one  or  two. 
And  he  has  particularly  omitted  that  which  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefler, 
and  which  was  in  all  probability  the  very  kind 
of  amicable  eflablifhment  that  took  place  upon 
the  prefent  occafion  \ 


f  Hiftory  of  Mancheller,  p.  447, 


IV. 
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HAVING  now  advanced  his  fix  arguments 
againft  Bede,  Mr.  Macpherfon  proceeds 
to  overthrow  the  cited  authorities  of  foreign  wri- 
terso     And  Claudian  comes  firft. 


P.  1 1 1 — 1 1 2.    '*  That  poet,  in  his  panegyric 
^«  on  Theodofius,  has  the  following  lines, 

f*  Quid  rigor  ceternus  coeli ;  quid  fidera  profunt, 
f^  Ignotumque  Fretum  ?  Maduerunt  Saxone  fufo 
"  Orcades  :  incaluit  Piftorum  fanguine  Thule  : 
f*  Scottorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  lerne. 

*'  But  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is 
^*  nothing  in  this  paffage  conclufive  in  favour  of 
*'  the  old  Milefian  tale  [the  extraftion  of  the  Scots 
"  from  Ireland]. —  It  is  idle  —  to  fearch  for  faci: 
"  in  the  hyperboles  of  poetry  ;  Marcellinus, 
"  though  particularly  fond  of  Theodofius,  has 
"  not  recorded  thefe  prodigies  of  valour :  even 
*'  Latinus  Pacatius,  though  a  Panegyrifl,  fays  no 
'*  raore^  than  that  the  Scot  was  driven  back  to 
■         '  "his 
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'^^  his  native  fens  (redaclum  in  paludes  fuas  Scot- 
^'  turn.  Latin.  Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Theod.),  and 
"  the  Saxon  deflroyed  in  conflifts  by  fea.  —  If 
''  the  Hiber  ians  were  of  Caledonian  extraft  ;  if, 
^^  from  the  ancient  ties  of  confanguinity,  a  friend- 
"  ly  intercourfe  was  maintained  between  the  Irifli 
"  and  the  inhabitants  of  Albany  ;  a  perfon  of  a 
*'  lefs  warm  imagination  than  Claudian  might 
^'  fuppofe  that  the  former  fmcerely  lamented  the 
**  misfortunes  of  their  mother  nation," 

In  this  argument  againfl  the  cuftomary  and 
obvious  application  of  the  paiTage  in  Claudian, 
is  one  thing  intimated  and  anotlier  afferted.  It 
is  afferted,  that  the  account  in  Claudian  is  not 
confirmed  by  any  other  writer,  and  mud  there- 
fore be  confidered  as  the  exaggeration  of  poetry, 
And  it  is  intimated,  that  if  Ireland  was  peopled 
from  Caledonia,  and  if  thelril'h  kept  up  a  friendly 
intercourfe  with  the  Caledonians,  lerne  might 
with  propriety  be  faid  to  lament  the  carnage  of 
the  Scots,  though  thefe  Scots  were  not  derived 
from  Ireland,  and  though  they  were  native  Ca- 
ledonians. 

The  affertion  is  not  true.  Latinus  Pacatus, 
even  as  quoted  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon,  clearly  gives  us  the  fubftance  of  what 
Claudian  has  more  fully  opened.  Latinus  de- 
llroj^s  the  Saxons  ''  inconfli<^3  by  fea:"  Claudian 
fixes  the  conflicts  at  the  Orkney  iflands  ; 

Quid 
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Quid  rigor  ceternus  coeli,  quid  fidera  profunt, 
J gmhmque  f return  f    Maduerunt  Saxonc  fufo 
Orcadcs. 
Latinus  has  omitted   the  Pi6ls,  who  were   un- 
doubtedly and  confeffedly  concerned  :  Claudian 
more   accurately   has    noticed   them.      Latinus 
drives  back  the  Scots  to  their  native  bogs,  re- 
dadum  in  paludes  fuas  ;  an  expreffion,  not  liiited 
at  all  to  the  mountains  of  Arg}  le,  but  highly 
charafleriftic  of  the  plains  of  Ireland  :  and  Clau- 
dian mentions  the  Scots  as  the  fons  of  Ireland, 
and  makes  a  great  carnage  of  them.    And  where, 
efpecially  v^'ith  regard  to  the  lall  and  main  point, 
is  the  difference  betwixt  the  poetical  and  pro- 
faical  hilforian  ?    And  where  is  the  Hyperbole 
and  warm  imagination  of  Claudian  ?     His  co- 
louring is  ftronger  :  but  his  texture  is  the  fame, 
as  Latinus*s.     And  it  appears  from  both,  that 
the  Iriih  at  this  period  were  repelled  in  an  in- 
"rafion  of  Britain,  P.nd  that  Ireland  loft  a  number 
of  her  troops  in  this  unfortunate  expedition. — 
Mr.  Macpherfon*s  affertfon  therefore,  that  Clau* 
dian's  account  is  Qot   confirmed  by  any  other 
writer,  is  not  true.     And  it  carries  no  force  with 
It,  if  it  was.     Though  the  account  in  Claudian 
had  not  been  corrobor^ited  by  any  one  elfe,  the 
fafts  in  him  might  yet  be  real.     And  his  own 
teftimony  would  have  been  fufficient  to  authen- 
ticate the  whole. 

Bttt 
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But  Ireland,  it  is  objected,  may  with  a  juft 
poetical  propriety  be  faid  to  lament  the  {laugh- 
ter even  of  the  Caledonians,  if  Ireland  was  peo- 
pled from  Caledonia,  and  if  the  Irifti  and  Cale^ 
donians  maintained  a  friendly  intercourfe  toge- 
ther. If  both  thefe  fafts  were  true,  one  of  which 
Mr.  Macpherfon  has  vainly  atfempted  to  prove 
before,  and  the  other  he  now  fuppofes  only ; 
and  even  if  Chmdian  was  acquainted  with  both  ; 
fuch  an  introduction  of  Ireland,  as  Claudian 
here  makes  of  lerne,  would  certainly  be  abfurd. 
It  would  be  abfurd  in  its  own  nature,  as  poetry 
is  not  to  point  at  diftant  and  generally  unknown 
relations  in  its  perfonifications,  but  only  the 
near  and  the  known.  The  former  would  give 
fuch  an  obfcurity  to  the  bcft  imagery  of  hifto- 
rical  poetry,  as  would  totally  prevent  its  elFeft. 
And,  if  we  allowed  ourfelves  to  interpret  an 
hiftorical  poet  in  this  manner,  we  might  pervert 
the  whole  fyflem  of  hiilory.  But  it  would  be 
peculiarly  abfurd  in  the  prefent  paffage.  Clau- 
dian fpeaks  of  three  diftinCt  nations,  the  Sax- 
ons, the  Pi£l:s,  and  the  Scots ;  and  by  his  per- 
fonifications affigns  them  three  diftinft  coun- 
tries, the  Orkneys,  where  the  Saxons  appear  to 
have  fettled  ',  Thule  or  Caledonia,  and  lernc 
or  Ireland.  And  fliall  Mr.  Macpherfon,  for  th^ 
fake  of  gratifying  the  national  prejudice  of  his 

*  Nennius,  c.  37. 

countrymen^ 
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countrymen,  confound  this  obvious  diftin^lion, 
and  make  the  Scots  of  lerne  and  the  Pi(5ts  of 
Thule  one  and  the  fame  people,  and  inhabitants 
of  one  and  the  fame  country  ?  And  fhall  the 
flaughtered  heaps  of  the  Scots,  for  which  lernc 
is  reprefented  as  mourning,  be  only  the  fame 
with  the  bleeding  Pifls  of  Thule  ?  Criticifm  and 
Common-fenfe  equally  concur  to  forbid  it. 

There  is,  it  fliould  be  obferved  in  juflice"  to 
Claudian  and  the  truth,  a  ftriking  propriety 
and  precifion  in  the  expreflions  of  this  paflage. 
Theodofius  fitted  out  a  ^lavy,  and  attacked  the 
Saxons  of  the  Orkneys.  Theodofius  marched 
with  an  army,  and  invaded  Caledonia.  And  the 
expreffions  carry  the  greateft  adaptednefs  to- 
thefe  two  incidents.  The  Orkneys  are  actually 
befmeared  with  the  gore  of  the  Saxons.  And 
Caledonia  is  aftually  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Pi£ts.  But  Ireland  was  not  attacked  or  invaded. 
The  Jrifli  were  themfelves  invaders.  And  the 
language  is  varied  accordingly.  The  two  images, 
that  referred  before  to  aflual  engagements  in 
the  Orkneys  and  Caledonia,  are  now  difmilTed, 
and  another  is  adopted  which  fpeaks  only  of 
the  confequence  and  effeft  of  the  engagement 
to  lerne,  of  the  forrow  which  the  news  of  the 
defeat  diffufed  among  the  tribes  of  Ireland.  And 
fuch  an  exaftnefs  as  this  ferves  ftrongly  to  prove 
the  hiflorical  fidelity  of  Claudian,  amid  all  his 
poetical  imagery. 

P.  113— 115. 
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P*.  iig— ^115.  "  In  Claudian's  I^anegyric  df! 
*'  Stilicho,  there  is  a  paffage  which  has  been 
**  often  tranfcribed  with  triumph  in  oppofitiois 
•*  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Britiih  Scots. 

''  Me  quoque  vicinis  pereilntem  gentibus  inquit^ 
"  Munivit  Stilicho,  totam  cum  Scottus  lernam 
*'  Movit ;  et  infedo  fpumavit  remige  Tethys. 
*'  lUius  effc^lum  curis,  ne  bella  timerem 
^'  Scottica,  nee  Piftum  tremerem,  nee  littore  toto 
*'  Profpicerem  dubiis  venientem  Saxona  ventis. 

"  —  There  is  no  neceffity  to  believe  that  the 
'*  Poet  adhered  to  hiftorical  hSt.  Virgil,  with-- 
"  out  any  authority,  extended  the  vidories  of 
*'"  Auguflus  to  nations,  whom  neither  He  nof 
**  his  lieutenants  ever  looked  in  the  face :  and 
*'  why  Ihould  not  the  fame  privilege  of  invention^^ 
"  exaggeration,  and  flattery  be  allowed  to  the  lau- 
**  reat  of  Honorius  ?" 

The  point  v/hich  Mr.  Macpherfon  has-  under- 
taken to  prove  in  the  prefent  Se6^ion  is,  that  this 
and  the  preceding  paffage  of  Claudian  have  been 
mifapplied  by  the  criticks  who  affert  the  Irifli 
extraftion  of  the  Scots.  "  The  abettors  of  the 
*'  Hibernian  Antiquities,"  he  fays  in  his  entrance 
upon  the  examination  of  Claudian,  " — had  re- 
**  courfe  to  fome  paffages  of  foreign  Writers, 
I  *'  which 
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"^  which  they  lurejled  to  their  purpofe'*  (p.  1 10). 
But,  inftead  of  proving  that  the  palTages  are 
wrefled,  he  "  ventures  to  affirm,  that  there  is 
**  nothing  in  *'  the  former  "  paflage  conckifivc" 
againfl  him,  and  begs  leave  to  iuppofe  that 
the  latter  is  full  of  "^  invention,  exaggeration, 
"  and  flattery."  And,  if  tlii^  wbuld  be  as  readily 
granted  a^  it  is  eafily  affirmed  and  fuppoled, 
the  Gordiari  knot  would  be  untied  at  once.  Butj 
if  it  is  denied,  Mr.  Macpherfon  is  juft  where  He 
was  before,  and  the  two  palTages  ftill  bear  di- 
reftly  againft  his  Hypothefisi 

Mr.  Macpherfon  however  argues,  that  becaufe 
Virgil  did  therefore  Claudian  might  invent, 
t^iaggcrate,  and  flatter.  But  the  two  cafes  are 
very  unlike.  What  Virgil  fays  was  entirely  pro- 
J)hctic  in  its  defignatloh,  arid  was  a  little  pro- 
phetic in  reality.  Placing  himfelf  many  cehtu- 
ries  before  the  reign  of  Auguflus,  he  predic-* 
tively  delineates  the  glories  of  that  Emperor. 
And,  as  his  career  of  honour  was  not  )ct  run, 
Virgil  adds  imaginary  to  real  victories,  arid  anti- 
cipates the  conquefts  which  he  might  atrd'^Vards 
make.  But  Claudian's  fituatiun  was  widely  dif- 
ferent. He  compliments  his  Emperor  u}  on  Ia(5is 
onlyj  that  were  a}rea;dy  performed  and  had 
recently  happened.  And  if,  in  a  poem  fo  imi.e- 
diately  retrofpe^live,  he  had  fpecified  any  parti^ 
cular  tranfadions  that  had  not  happened,  iiis  com- 
pliment muft  have  been  fpoiied  by  his  folly, 
O  and 
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and  all  the  court  and  all  the  Empire  have  beeis 
equal  wknelTes  of  his  falfehood. 


P.  114 — 115.  "  We  may  fafcly  affirm,  thae 
"  the  Tethys  of  Claudian  was  rather  agitated 
•*  into  a  foam  by  Saxon  than  by  Hibernian  oars- 
"  Th6  Saxons,  in  the  days  of  Honorius,  were 
•*  in  fome  meafure  a  maritime  people :  Tethys^ 
**  fignifies  the  Ocean  :  the  fea  between  Germany 
**  and  England  has  fome  right  to  that  title,  but 
**  the  channel  between  Ireland  and  Caledonia 
"  was  never  dignified  with  fo  high  a  name.  This 
•*  criticifm  is  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  whole  force 
*'  of  the  argument  drav/n  from  Claudian." 

This  formidable  argument  is  furely  a  mere 
accumulation  of  impertinences.  —  The  Saxons,, 
even  more  than  a  century  before  the  days  of 
Honorius,  were  not  only  "  in  fome  meafure  a 
**  maritime  people,"  but  were  remarkably  ex- 
pert in  the  arts  of  navigation.  Such  they  are 
well  known  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Carau- 
fms.  And  fuch  they  continued  as  late  as  the 
days  of  Sidonius : 

Saxona, — cui  pelle  falum  fulcare  Britannum 
Ludus. 

— But  the  verbal  criticifm  here  is  more  obfer- 
vable.  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  repeatedly  fup- 
pofed  before,  that  Claudian,    even  in  a  retro- 

fpe^livf 
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fpe£tive  compliment  on  a  recent  and  notorious 
event,  tranfgreffed  the  bounds  of  reality,  and 
threw  in  imaginary  incidents ;  and  that  there- 
fore we  could  not  reafon  from  any,  even,  of  the 
fafts  which  are  recorded  by  him.  And  yet  here 
Mr.  Macpherfon  can  reafon  from  his  ufe  of  words 
only.  We  are  taught  before  by  our  author, 
that  "k  is  idle  to  fearch  for  faft  in  the  Hj^per- 
"  boles  of  poetry.''  And  yet  here  he  himft  f 
fearches  for  a  faft  in  fome  lines,  which  he 
fuppofes  to  be  fo  hyperbolical,  as  to  be  full 
of  **  invention,  exaggeration,  and  flattery;"  and 
even  fearches  for  it  in  a  criticifm  upon  a  fmgle 
word.  If  Claud ian  looks  unfriendly  upon  his 
Hypothefis,  even  his  particular  and  recent  in- 
cidents are  all  hyperbole  and  fancy.  But  if 
he  can  be  brought  to  caft  the  coldeft  look 
of  favour  upon  it,  even  his  language,  even  a 
word  confeffedly  poetical,  is  neither  hyperbo- 
lical nor  poetical  any  more. — So  far  for  con- 
lillency  :  now  for  propriety.  Tcthys,  it  is  faid, 
fignifies  Ocean,  a  name  by  u^hich  ihc  channel 
between  Ireland  and  Caledonia  was  never  digni- 
fied. And  this  criticifm,  we  are  triumphantly 
told,  "  is  fufficient  to  delitroy  the  whole  force  of 
<*  the  argument  drawn  from  Claudian."  But, 
unhappily  for  the  author,  the  fa<5t  is  as  untrue  as 
the  criticifm  is  trifling.  The  channel  between 
Ireland  and  Caledonia  is  exprefsly  called  the 
Ocean  by  Ptolemy.  Af>KJtKYi^  'zxj-hivpxs  'z^s^iilx(i>-/!, 
O  z  ris 
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'^g  VTrsf^yc^ijui  flKEANOS  y-c^y/x^yi^  AnHMKilovt^.* 
And  to  fhew  what  he  means  by  the  northern  fide 
of  Britain,  to  the  norrh  of  which  lay  the  Deuca- 
ledonian  Ocean,  Ptokmy  begi.ns  with  the  Novan- 
turn  Promontorium  or  Mull  of  Galloway  in  his 
progrefs  to  the  North,  ranges  up  the  coail:  to- 
Faro  Head  as  the  northern  Tide  of  the  ifland, 
and  places  the  Deiicaledonkn  Gkean  along  it» 


P.  115.  "  It  appears  not  from  hiftory  thar 
"  the  Scots  ever  infefted  the  Roman  divifion  of 
**  Britain  by  fea  :  Conftantine  appointed  an  of- 
**  ficer  called  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici,  to  take 
"  the  charge  of  that  part  of  the  coafl  of  the 
"  Province,  which,  was  moft  expofed  to  the  pi- 
**  ratical  depredations  of  the  Saxons;  but  of  a 
*'  Comes  Littoris  Scotici  or  Hibernici'  we  have 
**  never  heard." 

This  is  a  very  feeble  argument,  I  think,  and 
very  fceblv  pointed.  It  begins  with  a  politive 
aflertion  which  is  not  true.  And  it  ends  with  aa 
inference  of  renfon  which  is  not  juft.  Though  we 
have  heard  of  1  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici,  and  have 
not  of  a  Comes  Littoris  Hibernici,  yet  it  does  not 
rhcnce  follow  that  the  Irifh  did  never  invade  the 
fliores  of  Britain.  We  might  not  have  heard  of 
rh.e  one,  and  5^et  might  of  the  other.   And  the  Sax- 
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on  ravages  in  Britain  might  be  along  repetition  of 
invafions,  and  therefore  occafion  the  appointment 
of  a  particular  officer  to  guard  againfl:  them ; 
while  the  Irilh  might  be  only  a  few  defcents, 
and  would  therefore  produce  no  fuch  appoint- 
ment. And  this  appears  to  have  been  adually 
the  cafe.  The  Irifh  aftually  "  infefted  the  Ro- 
**  man  divifion  of  Britain  by  fea."  But  they 
infefted  it  only  twice  with  an  armament ;  once 
in  the  days  of  Theodofms  the  Elder,  and  agaih 
in  the  time  of  Stilicho.  And  the  latter  inva- 
fion  extended  even  along  the  whole  wcftern 
(hore  of  the  Province,  from  Lancafhire  to  the 
Lands  end  '. 


P.  1 1 5 — 116.  "  If  the  province  of  Valentia 
"  comprehended  the  country  between  the  Walls, 
*'  why  did  not  the  Hibernian  Scots  land  every 
*'  other  feafon  in  Ga'loway  ?  How  came  not  the 
"  Irifh  rovers  to  atteriipt  a  defcent  in  either  of 
*'  the  divifion  of  Wales  or  in  Cumberland  ? 
"  Was  not  the  coafl:  of  Lan.cifl^irc  almoil  as 
**  near  to  the  ifle  of  Man,  which,  according  to 
*'  Orofms,  was  poffefTed  by  Scottifh  tribes,  as 
**  any  part  of  the  contment  of  Caledonia  was 

'  Hiftory  of  Mancheftcr,  p.  4C'8 — .;.6o.— -In  fuppormg 
therefcre  the  inv-ificn  in  the  day?  of  Stilicho  to  have  been  the 
fin\,  p.  458,  I  v/as  led  by  probability,  but  forget  a  tlnil. 

O  2  <*  to 
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*'  to  Ireland  ?  Why,  in  the  name  of  wonder^ 
*^  was  a  bulwark  of  turf  and  ftone  a  better 
*-'  fecurity  againfl  the  Irlfli  Scots  than  againfl 
^*  the  Saxons  of  Friezeland  or  Holland,  as  both 
^'  were  tranfmarine  nations  with  refpe£l  to  the 
5'  Province  ?  Why  did  the  Irifh,  with  a  peculiar 
"  abfurdjty,  land  always  on  the  wrong  fide  of 
^'  the  Roman  Walls,  which  they  muft  have  fcaled 
*'  or  deftroyed  before  they  could  penetrate  into 
*'  the  Province  ?  It  is  impoflible  to  believe  that 
:*'  all  their  expeditions  could  have  been  fo  ill 
"  concerted  ;  and  this  conflderation  alone  is  fuf- 
^'  ficient  to  demonftrate,  that  the  Scots,  whom, 
*'  the  Roman  writers  fo  ofterj  mention,  were  inha- 
**  bitants  of  Caledonjia.  Walls  were  condrufled 
**  and  legions  employed  to  defend  the  Province 
*'  from  their  incurfions,  but  fleets  were  never 
"  fitted  out  to  intercept  or  deflroy  them  at 
f*fea\'* 

The  auth,or  has  here  confounded  himfelf,  by 
not  attending  to  the  very  plain  difl:in£lion  be- 
twixt the  Scots  that  came  direftly  from  Ireland 
to  invade  the  Province,  and  the  Scots  that  were 
previoufly  fe|;tled  in  Caledopia.  The  bulwarks 
of  rurf  and  fl(me  were  never  raifed  againfl  the 
former,  any  more  than  agaiqfl  the  Saxons.  An4 
the  Irifh  expeditions  were  not  fo  ill  concerted,  as 
Mr.  Macpherfon  fuppofes  them  on  the  common 

^  So  Sir  George  IMackenzie  argues,  more  confinedly,  in 
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fyftem  to  have  been.     They  generally  invaded 
the  Province  from  their  fettlement  in  Argyle, 
and  were  accompanied  by  the  Pi£^s.     But  they 
twice  made  an  invafion  of  it  direftly  from  Ire- 
land.    And  this  is  a  full  anfwcr  to  this  feries 
of  Queftions,  why  the  Scots  of  Ireland  did  not 
land  in  fome  of  the  countries  to  the  South  of  the 
Walls.    They  did.   In  the  days  of  Stilicho  parti- 
cularly, leaving  "the  country  between  the  Walls" 
to  be  ravaged  by  their  brethren  of  Argyle  and 
the  Pi£ls,  they  made  a  defcent  on  the  provinces 
that  were  inaccefhble  to  them,  landed  in  both 
**  of  the  divifions  of  Wales,"  and  now  for  the 
firft  time  poffelTed  themfelves  of  "  the  ifle  of 
*'  Man."     This  is  related  to  us  by  Nennius  ia 
■  thefe  two    paflages.     Mailcunius   magnus   Rex 
apud  Britones  regebat.  Id  eft,  in  regione  Guea- 
edotise,    quia  atavus    illius  Cunedag   cum  filiis 
fuis — Scotos  cum  ingentiffima  clade  expulerat  ab 
iftis  regionibus,  et  nunquam  reverfi  fuerunt  iterura 
ab  habitandnm  \ — Builc  autcm  tenuit  Euboniam 
i-nfulam  cum  fuis  [the  ifle  of  Man,  fee  c.  2.]  ; 
filii  autem  Vethan  obtinuerunt  regionera  Dimec- 
torum,  ubi  civitas  eft  quje  vocatur  Mineu  [Me- 
nevia  or  St.  David's] ;  et  in  aliis  regionibus  fe 
dilataverunt,  i.  e.  Guiher  Get  Guely  [to  Caer 
Kidwelly   in  Caermarthenlhire],    donee    expulfi 
funjL  a  Cuneda  Sz  a  filiis  ejus  ab  omnibus  regioni- 

'  C.  64. 
O  4  bus 
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bus  Britannicis '-  And  here  we  fee  the  Scpt^ 
Usually  landing  in  the  fouthern  divifion  of  Bri- 
tain, a6lually  making  conquefts  in  North  and 
South  Wales,  and  aftually  repelled  from  both 
with  great  flaughter. 

Nor  were  they  only  beaten  from  the  land. 
A  fleet  was  "  fitted  oyt  to  deftroy  them  at 
*'  fea.'*  This  appears  plainly  from  a  paflage  of 
Claudian,  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  has 
quoted  in  a  Note  to  p.  112— 113.  It  is  there 
laid  of  Theodofiu?  the  El,der,  that 

Scottum—- vago  mucrone  fecutus, 
Fregit  Hyperboreas  remis  audacibus  undas. 

And  here  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  acknowledgesj 
that  Theodofms  "  purfues  the  Scots  fword  in 
**  hand  into  the  Hyperborean  Ocean."  A  navy 
was  fitted  out  by  Theodofius  to  deftroy  the  fleet  of 
Iriih  and  Saxon  veflels,  which  chaced  the  former 
into  the  northern  Ocean,  oWiged  them  to  retire 
into  the  northern  ports  of  Ireland,  and  then 
attacked  and  deftroyed  the  1  itter  at  the  Ork- 
neys >.  And  the  fea  to  the  North  of"  Ireland  1$ 
exprefsly  denominated  the  Hyperborean  Ocean 
by  Ptolemy. 

C.  8.  *  See  Latinus  and  Claudian  before. 

Ml. 
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Mr.  Macpherfon  here  gives  over  his  critical 
remarks  and  conclu/ive  arguments,  as  he  calls 
them,  againfl:  the  cuftomary  application  of  thefe 
paffages  in  Claudlan.  And  what  has  he  faid 
againft  it  ?  That  Claudian  has  perhaps  invented 
and  exaggerated  facls ;  that  he  ufes,  however, 
no  exaggerated  language  ;  and  that  therefore  his 
Tethys  or  Ocean  cannot  fignify  the  channel 
betwixt  Ireland  and  Caledonia,  when  the  chan- 
nel is  exprefsly  called  Ocean  by  Ptolemy :  and 
jthat  the  Scots  never  landed  to  the  South  of  the 
Walls,  never  infefled  the  fouthern  diviiion  of 
pritain  by  fea,  and  were  never  attacked  or  pur- 
fued  at  fea  by  the  Romans ;  when  they  ac- 
tually invaded  the  Provinces  by  fea  in  the  days 
of  Theodofius,  aftuaily  landed  in  North  and 
South  Wales,  and  ravaged  all  the  weflern  fluore 
pf  Britain,  in  the  days  of  Stilicho,  and  were 
aftually  purfued  by  the  Roman  navy  of  Theo- 
dofius to  the  NotiH  of  Ireland. 


V, 
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V. 


HAVING  deprived  the  oppofite  fyflcm, 
as  he  imagines,  of  every  fupport  from 
Claudian  •,  Mr.  Macpherfon  proceeds  to  examine 
the  paffages  of  other  writers,  th<it  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  fervice. 


P.  1 1 6.  "  If  Orofins,  a  Spanifli  prieft,  foURd 
*^  the  Scots  in  Ireland  about  the  beginning  of  the 
**  fifth  age,  Marcellinus  met  with  them  in  Britain 
*^  about  the  middle  of  the  third." 

This  is  all  that  is  faid  againll  the  teflimony  of 
Orofius.  And  it  is  evidently  nothing.  Mr. 
Macpherfon  has  undertaken  to  (hew,  that  thefe 
palTages  of  foreign  writers  are  wrejled  from  their 
natural  fignification,  when  they  are  applied  to 
prove  the  Irifli  derivation  of  the  Scots  of  Britain 
(fee  p.  no.).  But  the  authority  of  Orofius  has 
been  cited  only  to  prove,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland,  from  one  end  of  the  ifle  to  another, 
were  denominated  Scots.  And  his  words  fully 
evince  it :  Hibernia  infula  —  a  Scotorum  genti- 
7  by« 
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bus  colitur  '.  In  oppofition  to  this,  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  alledges  only,  that  there  were  Scots  in 
Britain  more  than  150  years  before.  This  may 
be  true,  and  the  other  not  be  falfe.  And  hiftory 
aftually  fliews  it;  Orofius  and  other  hiftorians 
declaring  the  Irifh  to  have  been  all  denominated 
Scots  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  ages,  and  Bede  and 
orhers  afferting  a  party  of  thefe  Scots  to  have 
migrated  into  Caledonia.  Orofius,  therefore,  ftill 
adheres  to  the  caufe  in  which  he  has  been  fo 
long  engaged.  He  fliews  Ireland  to  have  been 
the  general  refidence  of  the  Scottiili  tribes,  when 
there  was  only  a  fingle  nation  of  them  in  Caledo- 
nia. And  Bede  and  others  evince  the  migration 
of  this  from  thofe. — ^Nor  did  Marcellinus  meet 
with  the  Scots  in  Britain  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  He  firfl  mentions  them  after  the 
piiddle  of  the  fourth,  and  un4er  the  year  360  -. 


P.  116 — ii&»  "  liidore  of  Seville,  who  flou- 
5'  rifhed  i-n  the  feventh  age,  fays,  that  in  his 
"  time,  Ireland  was  indifcriminately  called  Scot- 
*.'  tia  and  Hibernia — .  Ifidore  is  not  the  firft 
"  learned  prelate  who  gave  to  Ireland  the  name 
?*  of  Scottia  ;  a  bifhop  of  Canterbury,  about  the 


f  P,  28,  Havercamp.  *  L.xx.  c.  i. 


^*  year 
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*'  year  605,  bellowed  upon  that  ifland  the  fame 
"  appellation.  We  fliall  not  difpute  with  the 
*'  Irifli  that  their  country  received  the  name  of 
*'  Scottia  fome  centuries  before  it-  vAs  appropri- 
*'  ated  to  Caledonia.  But  no  argument  can  arife 
"  in  favour  of  their  fuperior  antiquity  from  that 
*'  priority.  A  colony  of  the  antient  Grecians 
"  poffelTed  themfelves  of  a  diftrift  of  the  Leffer 
"  Afia,  which  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of 
"  Ionia.  That  colony,  and  their  anceftors  in 
*'  Greece,  for  a  feries  of  ages,  were  called  loni- 
**  ans,  but  their  territories  in  Europe  never 
"  poiTeffed  the  appellation  of  Ionia  •,  and  from 
"  that  circumflance,  will  any  man  conclude,  that 
*'  the  Ionian?  cf  Ephefus  and  Miletus  were  more 
"  antient  than  thofe  of  Attica  V* 

If  Ireland  "  received  the  name  of  Scottia  forae 
"  centuries  before  it  was  appropriated  to  C.  ie- 
*'  donia,"  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  acknowledges, 
then  this  conclufion  furely  lies  very  fair  and  pro- 
bable, that  Ir'^'and  was  the  feat  of  the  Scots  fome 
centuries  before  Caledonia.  And,  even  if  any 
one  inflance  could  be  produced  to  the  contrary, 
fuch  a  fmgle  and  folitary  incident  could  not  take 
away  the  general  tendency  of  the  argument.  But 
no  fuch  is  here  given.  And  Mr.  Macpherfon's 
parallel  is  by  no  means  exa(fl.  It  wants  twQ 
effential  points  of  coincidence. 

The 
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The  author's  infmuated  hypothefis  here,  for  he 
has  not  ventured  to  affirm  it,  is  this,  That  the 
Scots  were  originally  natives  of  Caledonia,  that 
they  firfl  peopled  Ireland,  that  they  there  re- 
tained their  original  appellation  of  Scots,  and 
that  they  appear  bearing  the  name  fome  centu- 
ries before  the  Caledonians  ^  This  hypothefis 
indeed  is  very  wild,  as  it  fuppofes  the  colonics 
to  retain  a  name  which  their  anceftors  never  ap- 
pear to  have  borne,  and  as  it  makes  the  children 
to  have  been  known  by  their  parental  appella- 
tion fome  centuries  before  the  parent  herfelf. 
And  the  parallel  is  to  be  adapted  to  this.  But 
it  is  very  different.  The  natives  of  Attica  were 
denominated  lones,  before  they  fettled  a  colony  in 
the  Leifer  Afia :  but  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  not 
Hiewn,  or  attempted  to  (hew,  the  Caledonians  to 
have  been  called  Scots,  before  their  fuppofed  mi- 
gration into  Ireland.     The  Attic  colonifts  natu- 

'  So  Sir  George  TJ  jckenzie  in  p.  387  intimates,  that  the 
name  of  Scot  belonged  to  the  Caledonians  before  the  Irifh, 
and  u'as  probably  communicated  by  the  former  to  the 
latter.  Dr.  Mackenzie  alio,  In  the  preface  to  his  Lives  of 
Scots  Writers,  p.  2 — 8,  attempts  to  prove  Ireland  to  have 
been  originally  peopled  by  the  Caledonians  under  the  name  of 
Scots.  And  Abercromby  fays,  p.  2.  vol.  i,  that  Dr.  Macken- 
zie bids  very  fair  to  prove,  that  there  are  greater  prefumptions 
for  believing  thofe  of  Ireland  to  have  come  from  the  Scots 
in  North-Britain,  than  that  the  Scots  in  North-Britain  were 
derived  from  thofe  in  Ireland. 

xally 
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rally  fettled  In  Afia  under  the  denomination  of 
their  anceftors,  and  even  retained  the  name  when 
their  anceftors  had  refigned  it  for  another :  but, 
as  the  Caledonians  appear  not  to  have  originally 
poffelTed  the  appellation  of  Scots,  fo  they  aftually 
obtained  it  fome  centuries  after  the  Irifh.  Thefe 
are  the  two  eifential  points  upon  which  the  par- 
allel was  to  run.  But  it  grofsly  fails  in  both. 
And  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  acknowledges  it  to 
fail,  allowing  "  the  colony  and  their  anceflors  in 
*'  Greece,  for  a  feries  of  ages,"  to  have  been 
**  called  lonians,"  and  yet  confeffing  "  the  coun- 
*'  try  of  the  Irifh  to  have  received  the  name  of 
**  Scottia  fome  centuries  before  it  was  appro- 
*'  printed  to  Caledonia." 

This  argument  therefore  is  of  no  moment. 
And  the  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  liidore's  au- 
thority Hands  unimpeached.  But  the  author  has 
made  one  or  two  miftakes  in  the  argument,  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  reftify. 

Mr.  Macpherfon  reafons,  not  u[x)n  the  national 
appellation  of  Scoti  or  Scots,  but  on  the  terri- 
torial denomination  of  Scotia,  as  if  the  latter  was 
different  from  the  former,  and  as  if  his  argument 
derived  a  greater  weight  from  this  dirc6>ion  of  it. 
"  Ifidore  —  fays  that  —  Ireland  was  indifcrimi- 
**  nately  called  Scottia  and  Hibernia. — We  iliall 
"  not  difpute  with  the  Irifh  that  their  country 
"  received  the  name  of  Scottia  fome  centuries, 
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"  before  it  was  appropriated  to  Caledonia.  But 
**  —  a  colony  of  the  ancient  Grecians  polTelTed 
"  themfelves  of  a  diftrift  of  Leffer  Afia,  which 
**  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Ionia.  That 
•'  colony,  and  their  anceflors  in  Greece,  for  a 
**  feries  of  ages,  were  called  lonians,  but  their 
**  territories  in  Europe  never  poTefTed  the  appel- 
**  lation  of  Ionia."  This  is  lurely  a  very  ftrange 
direftion  of  the  reafoning.  If  that  colony  and 
their  anceflors  in  Greece  were  called  lonians, 
their  territories  both  in  Europe  and  Afia  muft 
have  pofTefTed  the  appellation  of  Ionia.  And 
the  territorial  denomination  mufl:  have  com- 
menced with  the  national  in  both.  Ifidore  ac- 
cordingly, who  mentions  the  territorial  name  of 
Scotia,  mentions  alfo  the  national  appellation  of 
Scoti.  Coinciding  exactly  in  his  words  with  Oro- 
fius  above,  Ifidore,  even  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  himfelf,  fays  :  Scottia  eadem  8c'  Hiber- 
nia — ;  Scottia  autera  quod  ab  Scotorum  genti- 
bus  cohtur. 

And  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  forgotten  in  the 
courfe  of  his  reply  to  each  fingle  authority,  that 
the  notions  which  he  combats  do  not  rely  upon 
the  credit  of  any  of  thefe  hiflorians,  fepa- 
rately  taken,  but  on  the  united  force  and  col- 
leftive  import  of  all.  If  Orofius,  Ifidore,  and 
others  alTure  us,  that  Ireland  was  inhabited  by 
the  Scots  in  their  time,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
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denominated  Scotia  as  well  as  Hibernia ;  this 
forms  a  ftrongly  prefumptive  argument,  that 
Ireland  was  the  primary  and  general  feat  of  the 
Scots  for  ages  before.  But  when  Bede  and 
others  inform  us,  that  Ireland  was  the  original 
country  of  the  Scots,  and  that  the  few  who  lived 
in  a  narrow  confined  corner  of  Caledonia,  paffed 
over  from  Ireland  to  fettle  there ;  this  reflets  a 
luiler  back  upon  the  former  aflertion,  and  what 
before  was  only  prefumptive  now  becomes  cer- 
tain. And  all  unite  to  form  thefe  important 
truths,  That  the  Irifh  firfl  bore  the  appellation 
of  Scots,  and  firfl  communicated  it  to  their  own 
country  ;  that  they  afterwards  fettled  in  Caledo- 
nia, and  gradually  extended  their  own  name 
over  it ;  and  that  at  laft,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
lonians  above,  the  colony  retained  the  primseval 
appellation  of  their  anceflors,  when  the  parcni^ 
had  loft  it. 


P.  121 — 128.  Mr.  Macpherfon  having  fairly 
ftiewn  in  p.  118 — 120,  that  Glldas's  authority 
is  not  in  reality  againft  his  fcheme  ;  he  once  more 
returns  to  Btde,  as  he  finds  his  teftiraony  once 
more  pofitively  againft  him.  And,  as  before  he 
endeavoured  to  fet  afide  bis  aifertions  from  hi* 
uncertainty  concerning  the  reafon?  of  the  fafts 
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aiTerted,  Sec,  fo  here  he  attempts  to  overthrow 
his  authority  by  pointing  out  feveral  miflakes 
in  him. 


P.  121 — 122.  "  Whether  the  IriOi  Scots  ob- 
'^  tained  fettlements  of  the  Pifts  by  force  or  fa- 
*'  vour  was  a  point  which  Bede  could  not  deter- 
"  mine.  He  was  however  informed  that  they 
"  were  called  Dalreudini,  from  their  illuilrious 
"  leader  Reuda,  and  from  the  GaUic  word  Deal, 
"  which,  according  to  the  venerable  writer, 
*^  fignlfied  a  portion  or  divifion  of  a  country. 
"  ( — It  is  to  be  obferved  that  Deal  does  not  fig- 
*'  nify  a  portion  or  divifion)." 

This,  the  fird  argument  againfl  Bede,  has  been 
equally  urged  with  another  view  by  Dr.  Mac- 
pherfon  in  the  Critical  Differtations  K  But,  even 
if  it  be  jufl,  it  is  of  no  weigiit  againfl  the  autho- 
rity of  Bede.  He  might  be  a  faithful  hiflorian, 
and  yet  a  very  indifferent  linguift.  And  he  might 
be  very  authentic  in  his  account  of  the  Irifli  mi- 
gration into  Caledonia,  and  yet  be  miftaken  in  his 
interpretation  of  an  Irifh  or  Caledonian  Vv^ord. 
What,  however,  Ihall  we  fay  to  thefe  criticks  in 

'  P.  S3' 
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the  Gallic,  if,  after  aW,  they  are  miftaken  and 
Bede  is  right  ?    We  have  feen  feveral  reafons  be- 
fore to  apprehend,  that  thefe  gentlemen,  who 
fet  themfelves  up  as  peculiarly  qualified  to  write 
the  antlent  hiftory  of  our  ifland,  becaufe  of  their 
accurate  acquaintance  with  its  antient  language, 
are  but  imperfe<5tly  acquainted  M'ith   it.     And 
we  have  feen  them  particularly  fpeaking  before 
of  the  Britifh,  from  the  view  merely  of  a  part 
of  it,  and    from    the  knowledge    only    of  one 
of  its  dialefts.     But  we  fee  them  both  more  ri- 
diculoufly  fpeaking  here,  from  a  view  merely  of 
a  part  of  a  part,  and  from  a  knowledge  only  of 
half  a  dialeft,    from  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Irilh  or  Erfe,  as  it  is  fpoken  only  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.     For,  in  the  Erfe  of  Ireland, 
Deal  or  Dal  does  fignify  a  portion  or  divifion. 
Bede's  afl'ertion,  that  it  fo  fignified  in  his  time, 
Vv'ould  certainly  be  a  flrong  prefumption  that  it 
did,  even  if  it  had  loft  that  meaning  now.     But 
it  has  not  loft  it.     The  word  and  its  derivatives 
run  through  the  v/hole  IrilTi  language,  and  occur 
in  various  iliapes  and  forms,  all  referring  to  the 
original  idea  of  divifion.     Dei  Him  and  Dealui- 
ghim  fignifies  to  part   or   divide,    Daikhe  and 
Dealuighte  fignifies  parced  or  divided,  Deilt  and 
Dealachd  means  a  parting  or  divifion,  and  Duil, 
Dail,  and  Dal  means  a  divifion  or  fhare.    Hence 
Qiiail  or  Dal  alfo  fignifies  in  Irifli  a  tribe  of  people 
and  the  region  belonging  to  it ;  as  in  Dal-cais,  a 
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name  for  the  tribe  of  Cormac-cais,  and  in  Dal- 
araidhe,  Dal-fiiitach,  and  Dai-riada,  the  names 
of  three  large  territories  in  Ulflcr.  And  the 
word  is  not  confined  to  the  Irifli  language.  It 
occurs  equally  in  the  Welili  of  Howel  Dha  and 
the  Englifh  of  the  prefect  day,  in  the  Diler 
or  divider  of  that  great  legiflator  ',  and  in  the 
Saxon-Britifli  Dealer,  To  Deal,  A  Deal,  and  A 
Dole,  amongft  ourfelves.  The  word  is  fo  far 
from  not  being  British,  that  it  appears  iinconmion- 
ly  diffufed  through  the  Britilli  language  ;  form- 
ing a  large  variety  of  words  in  the  Irilh,  remain- 
ing in  the  WeiQi  of  the  tenth  century,  and  con- 
tinuing in  fome  of  the  moft  familiar  words  amongft 
ourfelves  at  prefent.  And  how  grofsly  miftaken 
is  Mr.  Macpherfon,  and  alfo  his  friend  arul  fel- 
low-labourer, even  in  their  own  arrogated  pro- 
vince of  Celtic  etymology  ! 


P.  122.  "  It  is  remarkable,  that  not  one 
"  Englifh  or  Scottilh  antiquary  ever  implicitly 
*'  adopted  every  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon's  fyilem. 
*'  The  Pi£ts  and  Scots  according  to  him,  as  fepa- 
"  rate  nations,  and  from  very  different  origins, 
**  polfefTed  North  Britain  before  the  commence- 
*'  ment  of  the  Chriflian  aera.  Camden,  Ufher, 
**  the  two  Lloyds,  Stillingfleet,  Innes,  and  many 

^  r.  139.  Wotton*s  Howd. 
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'  more,  reje^led  fome  one  part  or  other,  and 
'^fome  the  whole  of  Bede's  account  of  the  South- 
'  ern  Britons;  but  all  thefe  learned  men  received 
'  without  examination  his  fyftem  of  the  Hiber- 
'  nian  extraftion  of  the  Britilh  Scots." 

This  argument  is  very  trifling.  And  Bede's 
account,  of  the  derivation  of  the  Southern 
Britons,  may  be  juflly  rejected  either  in  part 
or  in  whole ;  and  yet  his  extraction  of  the  Scots 
may  be  depended  upon.  The  fettlement  of  the 
former  in  the  ifland,  was  long  before  the  ex- 
iflence  of  records.  But  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
latter  was  within  the  period  of  hiflory.  For  the 
Scots  are  not  fixed  in  North-Britain  by  Bede 
*^  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chrilhan 
*'  tera."  In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  five  feveral 
nations  that  were  then  fettled  in  Britain,  He 
begins  with  the  Britons,  proceeds  to  the  Picts, 
and,  to  giTe  the  large  account  of  the  Romans 
and  Saxons  in  one  entire  and  unbroken  ferics, 
immediately  paffes  to  the  Scots,  and  then  en- 
ters upon  the  Romans.  And  He  gives  us  the 
origin  of  the  Britons,  the  Tiets,  and  the  Scots, 
in  a  manner  that  exaftly  correfponds  with  this 
idea,  and  that  ftrikingly  diftinguiflies  the  an- 
tiquity and  recentnefs  of  their  refpc(rtn'e  fet- 
tlements  in  Britain.  Concerning  the  migration 
oF  the  Britons  and  Piifls  into  this  ifland,  he  ex- 
prefsly  fpeaks  A\it"h  a  dubious  reference  to  popular 
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opinions  and  rradiiionary  hiftory.  But  of  the 
migration  of  the  Scots  he  fpeaks  peremptorily 
and  pofitively,  as  peremptorily  as  he  does  of 
the  Roman  invahon  of  the  iiland,  and  as  pofi- 
tively as  of  the  Saxon  fettlement  upon  it.  In  pri- 
mis  —  h^EC  infula  Britones  folum  —  incoLis  ha- 
buit,  qui  de  traftu  Armoricano,  ut  fcrtw\  Britan- 
niam  advefli.  —  Contigit  gentem  Piftorum  de 
Scythia,  ut  perhihcnt^  —  Oceanum  ingrelTam,  &c. 
Procedente  autem  tempore  Britannia,  pofl  Brit- 
tones  &  Pi6los,  tertiam  Scottorum  nationem  in 
Pi£torum  parte  recepit,  qui,  duce  Reuda  de  Hi- 
bernia  progreffi,  vel  ainicitia  vel  ferro  fibimet 
inter  cos  fcdes,  quas  hafienus  habent  vindica- 
runt — .  Hibernia  propria  patria  Scottoaim  eft  : 
ab  hac  egreffi,  ut  diximus,  tertiam  in  Britannia 
Brittonibus  et  Piflis  s-entem  addiderunt '. 


P.  122 — 123.  "  Where  we  have  an  oppor- 
*'  tunitv  to  examine  Bede's  account  by  the 
"  criterion  of  collateral  hiflory,  we  find  that  he 
''  has  committed  a  very  elTential  miflake.  The 
**  Southern  Britons  were  fo  far  from  deriving 
*'  their  blood  from  the  inhabitants  of  Armorica, 
"  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Armoricans  had 
"  tranfmigrated  fi-om  Britain  not  many  ages  be- 

^L.  i.e.  I. 
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*'  fore  Bede's  own  time.  If  Bede  therefore  was 
"  in  an  error  with  refpec^  to  the  origin  of  a 
*'  people,  whofe  hiftory,  on  account  of  their 
"  conneflion  with  the  Romans,  was  known,  it 
*'  is  much  more  probable  that  he  knew  nothing 
*'  certain  concerning  the  antiquities  of  a  nation, 
*'  who  had  not  among  them  the  means  of  pre- 
**  ferving,  v/ith  any  certainty,  the  memory  of 
*'  events." 

This  is  the  third  argument  againft  Bede.  And 
it  is,  I  think,  of  as  little  avail  as  the  other 
two. — Bede  has  committed  no  miftake,  even  upon 
Mr.  Macphcrfon's  own  ftatc  of  the  cafe.  He 
derives  the  original  Britons  from  Armorica  :  but 
he  derives  them  very  dubioufiy.  In  primis, 
fays  he,  hsec  infula  Britones  foliim,  a  quibus 
nomen  accepit,  incolas  habuit,  qui  dc  traftu  Ar- 
moricano,  ut  fertur,  Bricanniam  advedli  '.  And 
his  derivation  of  the  original  Britons  from  Ar- 
morica, even  if  pofitively  afferted,  does  not  fu- 
perfede,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  imagines,  the  re- 
migration  of  Britons  into  that  country  afterwards, 
becaufe  it  is  not  contrary  to  it. 

The  name  of  Armorica  feems,  from  the  (liifting 
application  of  it  by  antient  authors,  and  from 
the  full  import  of  the  word,  which  fignifies  the 
people  upon   the  fca,  to  have   once   extended 

*  L.  i.  c.  I. 
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along  the  whole  compafs  of  the  Gallic  coaft  from 
the  Bay  of  Bifcay  to  the  Rhine.  In  the  days 
of  Casfar,  it  comprized  a  variety  of  dates  in 
Weftern  Gaul '.  In  the  days  of  Pliny,  it  reached 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Garonne  *.  And  in  the 
days  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  it  was  carried  much 
farther  to  the  North-Eaft,  and  included,  and  even 
feems  to  have  been  reftriflied  to,  the  compafs  of  the 
prefent.Bretagne  -'.  In  this  general  acceptation 
of  the  word,  the  Britons  were  certainly  derived 
from  Armorica.  And  at  the  eaftern  point  of 
the  Gallic  coaft,  and  dire6lly  oppofite  to  the  great 
Angle  of  Kent,  even  Bede  places  the  Morini,  a 
name  exaftly  the  fame  as  Ar-Mor-ic-i,  and  feem- 
ingly  the  continuation  of  it  4, 

Whether  the  Britons  ever  re-migrated  into 
France,  and  fixed  the  appellation  of  Britanni 
on  the  continent,  has  been  much  difputed. 
But,  I  think,  it  may  be  fatisfa£loriiy  decided. 
That  they  actually  tranfmigrated,  is  evident  from 
hiftory.  They  paffed  into  Gaul  under  the  con- 
duft  of  Maximus,  and  fettled  afterwards  in  Ar- 
morica,  as  is  afferted  by  Llowarch  Hen  and 
Nennius  s.  And  they  fettled  in  Gaul  upon  the 
firft  invafion  of  the  Saxons,  as  is  affirmed  by 
Gildas,    Bede,    and  Eginhard  ^.     But  in    both 

'  P.  108  find  47.  *  L.  iv.  c.  17.  '  Carte,  v.  I.  p.  7. 
a  note.  "^  L.  i.  c.  i .  ^  Carte,  v.  I.  p.  1 69.  a 

note,  and  Nennius,  c.  23.  *  Gildas,  c.  ^5.  alii  tranf- 
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thefe  migrations  they  did  not  eftablifli  tliem- 
felves  in  Brctagne  only.  The  greatcft  number 
palled  over  under  Maximus  '  ;  and  thefe  were 
difperfed  in  the  many  regions  that  extend  a 
ftagno  quod  eft  fuper  verticem  Monris  Jovis 
ufque  ad  civitatem  quas  vocatur  Cantguic,  from 
the  great  St.  Bernard  in  Piedmont  to  Cantavic 
in  Picardy,  and  from  Picardy  to  the  weftern 
coall:  of  France  -.  And  the  refugees,  that  were 
driven  away  by  the  Saxon  invafion,  appear  to 
have  equally  difperfed  themfelves  into  different 
parts  of  the  conrinent,  tranfmarinas  regiones  pe- 
tivere.  In  both  expeditions,  however,  a  body  of 
them  feems  certainly  to  have  planted  themfelves 
in  the  prefent  Bretagne  s.  But  they  never  fixed 
the  name  of  Britanni  on  the  continent.  It  was 
there  ages  before  either  migration.  Dionyfius 
the  Geographer,  and  Piiny  the  Naturalift,  both 
fpeak  of  the  Britanni,  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  on 
the  borders  of  Picardy  and  Flanders  4.  And 
Bi;itannia,  the  capital  of  the  tribe  afluredly,  was 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  cities  in  Gaul,  as 
early  as  the  diys  of  Hannibal  5.     Armorica  is 

marinas  petebant  regiones;  Bede,  1.  i.  c,  15.  the  fame;  and 
Eginhard  in  Ann.  Franc.  Ufher,  p.  226.  edit.  16S7. 

'  Gildas,  c.  1 1.  ingenti  juventute.  ^  Nennius,  c.  23. 

The  common  copies  read  Tiintguic,  but  the  Cotton  ]MS. 
Cantguic.  And  for  Cantavic  fee  Carte,  V.  I.  p.  25.  a  note. 
'  Carte,  V.  I.  p.  269,  from  Lovvarch,  and  the  u'riters  in 
Un-.er,  p.  326.  ■*  Carte,  p.  5.  *  Ibid,  a  note. 
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called  Britannia  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  at  a  time 
when  it  appears  to  have  been  equally  called  Ar- 
inorica.  Sulpicius  wrote  within  10  years  only 
after  the  expedition  of  Maximus  ;  and  yet  he  re- 
cites the  name  without  any  note  of  its  novelty, 
and  even  in  fpeaking  of  the  times  antecedent  to 
that  expedition  ^  And  in  the  fame  manner, 
within  1 2  years  only  from  the  firft  poffible  mi- 
gration of  the  iflanders  in  confequence  of  the 
Saxon  invalion,  and  within  4  only  after  the 
Saxons  had  made  themfelves  mafters  of  a  fmgle 
county  ^,  even  in  the  year  461,  and  even  in  the 
public  afts  of  a  Synod,  the  Prelate  of  Armo- 
rica  fubfcribes  himfelf,  without  hefitation,  without 
explanation,  Manfuetus  Biihop  of  the  Britons  s. 
Each  argument  feparately  proves,  and  the  a61ual 
and  exacl  concurrence  of  both  gives  a  great  ad- 
ditional weight  to  the  proof,  that  the  names  of 
Armorica  and  Britannia  were  equally  the  appel- 
lations of  the  country,  long  before  the  forces  of 

*  Carte,  p.  6 — 7.  a  note.  ^  Sax.  Chron. 

3  Ufher,  p,  226. — Mr.  Carte  has  ftrangely  fuppofed  fuch 
.1  number  of  Britons  to  have  retired  from  Kent,  that  Hengill 
was  obliged  to  bring  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  about  300,000, 
from  Germany  to  fupply  their  place  (V.  I.  p.  195.).— 
And  Dr.  Borlafe,  IHU  more  ftrangely,  fuppofes  the  Britons  to 
have  retired  Into  Armorica  "  when  tl.e  Saxons  had  conquered 
*'  the  greateft  part  of  the  illand"  (P.  39.  edit.  2d.),  though 
the  name  of  the  Biitous  occurs  in  Armorica  io  many  years 
before  that  period. 

Maximus 
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Maximus  or  the  refugees  of  Kent  could  have 
fettled  hi  it.  It  is  ridiculous  to  fuppofe,  that 
they  fettled  there  in  any  confiderable  numbers. 
No  numbers  could  have  iinpofed  their  own  ap- 
pellation on  the  country,  without  an  abfolute 
conqueft  of  the  natives.  And  as,  in  the  circum- 
flances  of  both  the  colonies,  a  conqueft  of  Ar- 
morica  was  abfolutely  impracticable,  fo  the  name 
of  Britain  appears  the  well-known,  the  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  cuftomary  appellation  of  Armo- 
rica,  within  lo  years  only  after  the  firft  migration, 
and  even  within  4  only  after  the  laft. 

The  name  of  Britons,  then,  was  the  antient 
and  equal  appellation  of  the  Armoricans,  as  in 
the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter  I  have  Ihewn  the 
names  of  Morini  and  Rhemi  to  have  been  for 
the  Durotriges  and  Blbroces ;  was  taken  up  in 
the  later  ages  of  the  Empire,  and  at  laft  fuper- 
feded  the  other.  And  thefe  appellations  of 
Britons  for  the  Celtce  of  Armori^:a,  Picardy,  or 
Flanders,  were  all  evidently  occafioned  by  the 
fame  principles  of  diftindion  that  planted  Pi6l- 
on-es  in  France  and  Pict-i  in  Scotland,  and  that 
/ettled  Brigantes  equally  on  the  continent  and 
in  the  ifland.  The  principle  which  ftamped  the 
■appellation  of  Britanni,  Brigantes,  or  the  fepa- 
rated  People,  upon  the  Gauls  that  had  crofied 
the  channel  into  Albion,  as  naturally  operated 
to  give  the  fame  name  to  the  Gauls  which  were 
feparated  from  the  reft  by  much  flighter  bar- 
riers. 
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riers,  by  a  few  hills  of  the  Alps  or  a  couple  of 
currents.  And  we  fee  the  cafe  ftrongly  exem- 
plified in  the  equivalent  word  Vift  or  Pift/ ap- 
plied, as  1  have  fliewn  in  the  Hiilory  of  Man- 
cheller,  to  thofe  Britons  who  were  flrikingly 
diftinguiflied  from  the  others  by  lying  without  the 
pale  of  the"  Roman  province,  and  equally  applied 
to  the  Piftones  in  Gaul,  who  were  only  divided 
from  their  brethren  by  rivers,  and  to  the  Veft- 
urion-es  in  Caledonia,  who  were  only  feparated 
from  their  countrymen  by  mountains  ^. 

*  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  p.  415 — 417.  The  word  is  alfo 
applied,  in  Veiftis,  I6tis,  or  Wight,  to  a  land  that  was  merely 
peninfular,  and  only  inllilated  at  the  tide  of  flood ;  and,  in 
Portus  Idius  or  Wit-fand,  merely  to  fuch  an  opening  or  di- 
vifion  in  the  fliore  as  formed  an  harbour.  And  it  therefore 
ftands  for  an  illand  in  the  Welfh  Uight  (Baxter  on  Veftis)  and 
the  Saxon-Welfh  Ight,  and  for  a  cove  or  creek  in  the  Cornifh 
Ic  or  Id:,  at  prefent. — How  wrong  then  are  Mr.  Carte  and 
Dr.  Borlafe ;  the  one,  in  drawing  an  argument  for  the  con- 
jundion  of  Britain  to  Gaul  from  the  name  of  the  Promonto- 
rium  Icfium,  becaufe  the  name  fignifies  feparation  (p.  3.); 
and  the  other  for  transferring  the  Idlis  of  Diodorus  from,  the 
ifle  of  IVight  to  Cornwall,  becaiife  the  name  fignifies  a  Cove 
in  Cornifh  (Borlafe's  Scilly).  The  harbour  mult  have  given 
name  to  the  Promontory.  And  I6t  mull  have  figniiied  an 
harbour  equally  in  the  Gallic  and  Britifli.  —  And  fo  we 
have  Brixia,  no^v  Brefcia,  in  the  Gallic  part  of  Italy,  as  the 
Britons  of  France  now  call  themfelves  Brez,  and  asBrix  fignifies 
a  rupture  or  divifion  at  prefent.  And  fo  Bruges  in  Flanders, 
Bretten  the  antient  name  of  Mens  in  Hainault,  ike.  (See  Carte, 
p.  6  and  lo.). 

Bedc 
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Bede  then  has  not  cdmmitted,  as  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  afferts,  "  a  very  effential  miflake "  here. 
He  has  commkted  none  at  all.  He  deduces  the 
original  Britons  from  Armorica,  perhaps  ex- 
tending that  name  along  the  whole  coaft  of 
France,  and  being  then  right  in  his  deduclion. 
One  of  his  reafons  was  the  continuing  appella- 
tion of  Britons  in  Gaul,  perhaps  in  Flanders  or 
Picardy,  and  certainly  in  Bretagne.  And  the 
other  was  the  general  tradition  of  the  times.  But 
he  gives  us  all  with  a  ftrong  note  of  diffidence, 
referring  us  to  his  fingle  authority,  and  declaring 
that  to  be  only  the  popular  opinion.  By  his 
afcribing  the  name  of  the  Infular  to  the  Conti- 
nental Britons,  he  plainly  fliews  that  he  con- 
lidered  the  name  as  exifting  in  Gaul,  many  ages 
before  the  invafion  of  the  Saxons  or  the  rebellion 
of  Maximus.  And  we  have  feen  above,  that 
the  name  was  aftually  prior  to  both. 

I  have  entered  the  more  fully  into  this  argu- 
ment, becaufc  it  might  feem  to  carry  feme  de- 
gree of  force  with  it.  And  I  was  defirous  to 
afcertain  the  trifiingnefs  of  the  Britifli  migrations 
into  Gaul,  which  had  been  confiderably  heigh- 
tened, to  point  out  the  exiftcnce  of  the  name  of 
Britons  theie  before  them,  and  to  lay  open  the 
grounds  and  reafons  of  the  name  confidently  with 
the  etymology  of  Britain  before.  Mr.  Carte, 
purfuing  the  fleps  of  Bcde,  had  endeavoured  to 

derive 
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dcrive  the  name  of  our  own  Britons  from  the 
remahnng  appellation  on  the  continent,  but  had 
not  afferted  the  meaning  of  euher.  And  he  had 
even,  contradictorily,  derived  the  name  of  Bre- 
tagne  from  the  tranfplanted  Britons  of  this 
illand  '.  And  I  was  willing,  in  anfwer  equally 
to  Mr.  Macpherfon  and  Mr.  Carte,  to  vindicate 
the  real  hiftory,  if  I  could,  and  to  reduce  it  into 
a  regular  confiftency. 


P.  123.  ''From  the  political  and  religious 
*'  prejudices  which  prevailed,  in  the  days  of  Bede, 
"  between  the  Britifh  Scots  and  the  Saxons,  we 
"  may  conclude  that  the  Tenerable  writer  had 
**  very  little  converfation  with  the  antiquaries  or 
"  fenachies  of  the  former  nation.  Had  he  even 
"  confulted  them,  very  little  light  could  be  de- 
"  rived  from  them  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  cre- 
''  dulity,  and  barbarifm.  Bede,  on  the  other 
"  hand,  entertained  a  friendly  partiality  for  the 
*'  Scots  of  Ireland. — Their  benevolence  and  hof- 
"  pitality  to  the  Saxon  Students,  who  flocked 
"  into  their  country,  recommended  them,  in  a 
*'  very  high  degree,  to  the  venerable  Anglo-Saxon 
"  (Bede  Hift.  lib.  iv.  c.  26.).  The  good  man, 
"  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  embraced  every 
**  opportunity  of  converfmg  with  thofe  Hibernian 

*  Carte,  p.  5 — 6,  and  194 — 19^,  '-'.I. 

"  miilionaries 
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**  miffionarles  and  pilgrims  who  came  over  Iri 
*'  fwarms  into  Britain,  in  thofe  days  of  conver- 
"  fion  and  religious  pilgrimage.  From  them  he 
**  borrowed  all  that  genealogical  erudition  which 
"  he  difplays  in  the  beginning  of  his  Ecclefiaflica! 
*<  Hiftory  ^" 

This  is  the  fourth  argument  agalnft  Bede.  And 
it  is  obvioufly  all  founded  upon  guelTes,  aflump- 
tions  without  reafon,  and  conclufions  without 
premiffes.  —  It  is  prefumed,  that  Bede  had  very 
little  converfation  with  the  Caledonians,  and  a 
great  deal  with  the  Iriih.  It  is  therefore  inferred^ 
that  he  derived  his  account  of  the  Scots,  not 
from  the  former,  but  the  latter.  And  it  is  again 
inferred,  that  his  accounts  are  therefore  wrong. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  prefent  argument.  And 
the  prefumption  and  inferences  are  all  equally 
unjuft. 

A  very  great  intimacy  had  commenced  betwixt 
the  Northumbrians  and  Caledonians,  from  the 
kind  refuge  which  the  fons  of  Ethelfrid  had  found 
among  the  latter,  after  the  death  of  their  father 
in  6i  7.  And  a  conliderable  correfpondence  was 
carried  on  between  them  to  the  days  of  Bede, 
Filii  —  regis  j^idilfridi,  fays  B'-de,  —  cum  magna 
nobilium  juventute  apud  Scottos  five  P](%s  exu- 
labant,  ibique  ad  Scottorura  doclrinam  catechizati 

*  So  the  Prefacer  to  Dr.  Macphcrfon,  p.  vi  and  xiii. 

funt. 
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flint  ^     And  a  few  years  afterward  Ofvvald  the 
king,  and  a  number  of  adherents  with  him,  were 
received  with  equal  hofpitallty,  and  were  equally 
baptized,  among  the  Scots  :  inter  quos  exulans 
Ipfe  Baptlfmatis  facramenta,  cum  his  qui  fecum 
erant  militibus,  confecutus  erat  -.     At  Ofwald's 
departure  from  the  country,  he  appears  to  have 
maue   himfeif   a  perfeft   mafter   of  the  Scotch 
language  :   tam  longo  exilii  fui  tempore  linguam 
Scottorum  jam  plene  didicerat  ?.     And,  upon  his 
recovery  of  Northumbria  from  Cadwallaun,  he 
fent   and  procared  a  biihop    and  various  other 
teachers  from  the  country,  and  the  Northum- 
brians became  the  pupils  and  difciples  of  the 
Scots:   mifit  ad  major es  natu  Scottorum — ,    pe- 
tens  ut  fibi  mitteretur    antifles  — ;    accepit  — 
pontificem  Aidanum  — ;  exin  ccepere  plures  per 
dies  de  Scottorum   regione    venire  Britanniam, 
atque  illis  Angloruni  provinciis  quibus  regnavit 
rex  Ofuald  —  verbum  fidei  predicare  —  j  imbue- 
bantur  prseceptoribus  Scottis  parvuli  Anglorum  4. 
And  this  continued  the  regular  (late  of  Northum- 
bria  for  30  or  40  years  togjether,   the  three  fuc- 
ceiTive  biihops  of  Northumbria  being  all  Scotch, 
king  Ofwi  snd  bifliop  Chad  being  well  acquainted 
•with  the  Scotch  language,  and  even  the  foutherly 


'  Bede,  1.  ill.  c.  i.  *  L.  IH.  c.  3. 

5  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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kingdom  of  Mercia  l^eing  governed  at  the  fame 
period  by  two  fucceffive  Scotch  bifliops  ^  This 
continued  to  the  year  664  -.  And  a  frequent 
intercourfe  was  carried  on  by  the  Northumbrians 
with  the  Scots  and  Pi^s  afterwards,  even  to  the 
death  of  Bede.  This  hiflorian  was  born  within 
nine  years  after  the  termination  of  the  Scottifli 
biftiops,  and  finiflied  his  hiilory  in  the  59th 
year,  of  his  age  and  the  7  3 1 11  after  Chrifl  s.  King 
Ofwi,  who  had  been  educated  among  the  Scots  4, 
extended  his  empire  over  a  part  of  the  Pi6ls, 
and  fubje6i:ed  his  new  dominions  to  the  one  bi- 
fliop  of  Northumbria  ^.  Thefe  were  afterwards, 
in  681,  formed  into  a  feparate  diocefs  by  king 
Egfrid  ^,  and  continued  fo  to  the  year  685  7.  In 
the  year  701  Adamnan,  the  Abbot  of  Hii,  was 
fcnt  on  an  embalfy  by  the  Scots  to  Alfrid  king 
of  Northumbria,  refided  fome  time  in  the  coun- 
try, and  was  converted  by  the  Northumbrian 
fcholars  to  the  Saxon  mode  of  obferving  Eafter  ^. 
In  7  10  the  monarch  of  the  Pi£ls  fent  embaffadors 
to  Ceolfrid,  the  Abbot  of  Bede's  own  monaflery, 
who  had  converfed  with  Adamnan  before  9,  and 
with  whom  Bede  was  then,  and  had  been  for 

»  L.  ill.  c.  21,  24,  and  2^.  •  C.  26. 

3  P.  795,  Smith.  *  L.  iii.  c.  25  and  29. 

s  L.  iv.  c.  3.  *  L.  iv.  e.  12. 

'  L.  iv.c.  26,  *  L.  V.  c.  ic. 


»P.  215. 
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very  many  years,  refident  in  the  monaftery  \  re- 
quefting  proper  information  from  him  concerning 
the  obfervanee  of  Eafter '.  The  information  was 
given,  and  all  the  Pifts  conformed  to  the  Saxon 
mode  *.  And  in  7 1 6  Egbert,  a  Northumbrian 
clergyman,  went  among  the  Scots,  refided  15 
years  with  them,-  and  converted  numbers  of 
them  to  the  fame  mode  s.  From  this  particular 
detail  of  fa^ls  it  Is  plain,  that  Bede  had  fuffi- 
cient  opportunities  of  converfing  with  the  Cale- 
donians and  Caledonian  Scots,  and  of  knowine 
the  origin  of  the  latter  from  the  uiiited  accounts 
of  both.  The  political  and  religious  prejudices 
of  the  Saxons  are  (hewn  to  have  been  pretty  equal 
againft  the  Caledonians  and  Iriih.  And  the 
Northumbrians  appear  to  have  had  a  much 
greater  irttercourfe  with  their  neighbours  of  Cale- 
donia, than  with  the  natives  of  Ireland.  The 
political  prejudices  of  the  Saxrons  againfl  the 
former  did  not,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  imagines, 
make  the  communication  between  them  fmall, 
but  naturally  operated  to  increafe  it  by  the 
redu(5lion  of  a  large  extent  of  Caledonia,  and 
aftually  united  a  very  confiderable  body  of 
the  Pi6ts  for  many  years  to  Northumbria.     And 

»L.  V.  c.  21.  *  Ibid, 

*  L.  V.  c.  Z2.  and  p.  33, 

Q  their 
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their  religious  prejudices  againft  them,  \vhich  Mr. 
Macpherfon  alledges  as  the  preventive  caufe  of 
much  communication,  prevented  not  the  Saxon 
kings  and  Saxon  nobles,  we  fee,  from  being  edu- 
cated am.ong  the  Scots,  or  from  inviting  Scottifli 
bifliops  and  Scottifli  teachers  into  Northumbria, 
before  the  days  of  Bede,  and  were  even  the  occa- 
fion  of  vifits,  conferences,  and  embaffies  between 
them  to  the  period  of  bis  writing.  For  more 
than  a  century  before  it,  the  Northumbrians  had 
been  particularly  converfant  with  the  Pi£ts  and 
Scots.  And,  at  it,  there  were  no  religious  and  po- 
litical prejudices  fubfifling  at  all  betwixt  them. 
Both  the  Pifts  and  Scots  were  then  in  a  ftate 
of  peace  and  friendlinefs  with  Northumbria. 
A  great  part  of  the  latter  had  been  converted  by 
Saxon  preachers  to  the  Saxon  obfervance  of 
Eafter.  And  the  whole  body  of  the  former  had 
adopted  the  ceremonial  of  Northumbria  ^ 

Thus  is  the  main  point  of  Mr.  Macpher- 
ibn's  argument  refuted  by  pofitive  authority. 
And  fuch  is  the  unhappy  conftruflion  of  this 
and  many  of  his  arguments,  that  It  is  not  only 
an  alTertion  without  proof,  that  It  is  not  on- 
ly falfe  in  itfelf,  but  that,  If  true,  it  would 
prove    nothing.     It  Is    not  of  the   leafl    mo- 

*  L.  V.  c.  33,  &c. 
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bent  to  the  authenticity  of  the  fa(^,  whether  Bede 
derived  his  knowledge  of  It  from  the  Scots  of 
Ireland  or  the  Scots  of  Caledonia.  Either  would 
be  a  fufficient  and  competent  authority  for  the 
ivhole.  And,  even  according  to  Mr.  Macpher- 
ibn's  own  account  in  this  very  extraft,  the  Irilh 
Scots  muft  have  been  the  bed  hiftorians,  as  the 
Caledonian  were  then  in  a  ilate  of  *'  ignorance, 
**  credulity,  and  barbarifin,"  and  as  Ireland  was 
the  feat  of  learning  even  to  the  Englifli,  and  the 
"^^  Saxon  fludents  fccked  into  the  coantry." 


P.  124.  Having  triflingly  obferved,  that  "  the 
"  Tudden  tranfiiion  which  Bede  makes  from  the 
"  tale  of  Reuda  to  a  panegyric  on  Ireland,"  and 
afterwards  concluding  with  a  new  declaration  of 
the  fame  talcj  furniihes  a  ftrong  prefumption  that 
he  derived  his  information  from  the  Irlfli ;  Mr. 
Macpherfon  proceeds  thus  —  "  It  is  apparent 
'**  from  another  circ'umftance,  that  Bede  borrow- 
*'  ed  his  account  of  the  Scots  from  the  Irifh.  He 
*'^  calls  the  inhabitants  of  lar-ghael  [Argyle]  by 
**  the  name  of  Dalreudini,  an  appellation  ut- 
^^  terly  unknown  to  the  hidorlans,  writers  of 
*'  chronicles,  bards,  and  fenachics  of  Scotland^ 
**  though  common  in  the  annals  of  Ireland." 


9^  2  I  have 
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I  Kave  already  obferved,  that  it  Is  not  of  the 
lead  fignification  to  the  truth  and  authenticity  of 
the  hiftory,  whether  Bede  derived  it  from  the 
Scots  of  Ireland  or  the  Scots  of  Caledonia,  and 
that,  even  according  to  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf, 
the  learned  Irifh  were  more  likely  to  give  Bedc 
true  information  concerning  an  antient  incident, 
than  their  ignorant  and  barbarous  brethren  of 
Argyle.  And  the  fa£l  and  reafoning  here  are 
neither  of  them  true. 

Bede  afferts  the  Scots  of  Caledonia  to  have 
been  aftually  denominated  Dalrcudini  in  his  time  ; 
ufque  hodie  Dalreudini  vocantur  '.  This  is 
not  a  particular,  that  could  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Irifh  annalifts.  He  fpcaks  of  a  faft 
notorious  and  public,  and  exifling  in  his  own 
time.  It  was  the  popular  name  of  the  Scots 
among  the  nations  around  them,  in  the  days  of 
Bede.  This  therefore  is  a  circumftancethat  muft 
have  been  known  to  Bede  himfelf.  And  his 
alTertion  is  decifive  for  its  exiflence. 


P.  125 — 126.  "  To  dell^roy  from  another 
"  principle,  the  tale  of  Bede  and  the  ftory  of 
**  Ueuda,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that 


the 
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"  the  learned  Uflier  found  out  that  a  di{lri£t  In 
*'  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  has  for  many  ages 
**  been  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  Route ^  is 
**  the  Dalrlada  of  the  old  Trifh.  Dalriada,  fays 
**  the  ingenious  prelate,  derives  its  name  from 
**  Cairbre-Riada,  the  fon  of  Conaire,  who  held 
**  the  fceptre  of  Ireland  in  the  third  cer.tury.  But 
**  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  Ulher,  in  this 
*^  fuppofition,  was  very  much  mifled.  Pvute  or 
*'  Rcaidh  in  the  old  Scottiili  language  fignifies 
'*  a  Ram,  —  and  —  Dalriada  literally  the  val- 
**  ley  of  the  Ram.  Uflier  quotes  a  patent  which 
*'  is  preferved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  wherein 
**  it  appears,  that  John  king  of  England  granted  to 
^'  Allan  Lord  of  Galloway  the  territory  of  Dal- 
*'  reth  and  the  ifland  of  Rachrin,  which  is  fitu- 
*^  ated  over-againft  that  dlftrift.  From  the  fylla- 
**  bication  of  the  two  local  names  in  the  patent, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  etymon  we  have 
given  of  Dalriada  is  perfeflly  juft.  Rachrin, 
*'  which  may,  wdth  great  propriety,  be  reckoned 
"  an  appendage  to  the  Route,  fignifies  the  Ram's 
'^  promontory  in  the  Irifli  tongue ;  and  Dalriada 
**  itfelf  being  exprefsly  called  the  land  of  Rams, 
"  in  the  Irifli  patent  mentioned  by  the  primate 
''  himfelf,  is  a  circumftance  that  is  decifive  in  our 
«'  favour." 


This  is  the  fixth  argument  againft  the  afler* 

tion  of  Bede,     And  it  is  obvioufly  none  at  all 

Q^  3  againfl: 
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againft  him.  It  relates  only  to  TJ flier.  And  it 
has  no  more  tendency  ^'  to  deftroy  the  tale  of 
"  Bede  and  the  ftory  of  Reuda,"  than  it  has  to 
difprove  the  do£irhie  of  gravitation  or  the  theory 
of  the  comets.  Uilier's  etymon  of  Dalriada 
mav  be  unjuH: :  and  yet  the  account  of  the  Dal- 
reudian  colony  in  Bede  would  be  nnlmpeached. 
And,  what  is  ftill  more  ftrange  in  the  formation 
of  this  argument,  Uiher  may  have  really  "  found 
*'  out  that  a  dlRricl  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
"  which  has  for  m.anyages  been  diftinguilhed  by 
**  the  name  of  Route,  is  the  Dalriada  'of  the 
^'  Irifli  :'■  and  yet  his  derivation  of  Dalriada 
from  Cairbre-Riada  may  be  falfe.  In  the  firfl  cafe, 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  reafoning  is  not  pointed 
againft  the  hiilorical  fatfi:  in  Bede,  though  it 
pretends  to  deflroy  it.  And,  in  the  fecond, 
it  is  not  levelled  againft  the  geographical 
fact  in  Ulher,  though  it  is  defigned"  to  over- 
thro'.v  ito 

Having  thus  eafily  {hewn  the  ftrange  incom- 
petency of  the  argument  in  general,  we  fliall 
have  m.ore  leifjrc  to  point  out  Mr,  Macpherfon's 
other  mi  [lakes  in  the  courfe  of  it.  Thefe  are ; 
That  the  Route  in  Antrim  was  fo  called  from 
Pvute  a  R.am  ;  That  Dah'iada  figpifies  literally 
the  valley  of  the  Ram  ;  That  Rachrin  means  the 
IlaiTi's  Fromp.iitory  ;  and.  That  "  Dalriada  itfelf 
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**'  being  exprefsly  called  the  land  of  Rams,  in 
**  the  Irifli  patent  mentioned  by  the  primate 
'*  himfelf,  is  a  circiiraftance  that  is  deciilve  in 
"  Mr.  Macpherfon's  ^avour."  This  lafl  allertion 
is  an  unaccountable  millake.  Dalriada  is  neither 
exprefsly  nor  implicitly  called  the  land  of  Rams 
in  Uflier's  patent,  as  mentioned  by  himfelf.  All 
that  he  fays  of  it  is  this :  Totam — Dalreth  five 
Palrede,  cum  infala  Rachlyn  vel  Rachrin,  illi 
objacente,  Alano  de  Galway,  a  Johanne  Anglo- 
rum  Rege  &  Hibernite  Domino  conceifam  olim 
fuifle,  ex  archivis  Regiis  in  arce  Londincnfi  afTer- 
vatis  conftat  (Patent  in  Dorfo  ann.  14  R.  Johan- 
nis,  Membran.  3.  Num.  i.,  et  ann.  17.  Mem- 
bran.  5.  Num.  57) ;  quam  utramque  nunc 
jure  poffideat  hereditario  Comes  Antrimenfis  ^ 
And,  as  the  circumflance  decifive  in  our  au- 
thor's favour  appears  not  upon  the  face  of  the 
Archbifliop's  account,  fo  his  etymons  contra- 
di£l:  every  idea  of  propriety. — Riada  or  Reaidhe, 
we  fee,  is  ufed  not  only  conjundively  with  Dal, 
as  in  Dal-riada,  but  feparately  by  itfelf,  as  in 
Route.  And  to  denominate  any  country  fimply 
Reaith  or  Ram,  is  an  evident  abfurdity.  This 
overthrows  the  etymology  of  both  at  once. 
The  true  derivation  mull  be  one,  that  will 
conform  itfelf  with  propriety  to  the  name  of 
Route,  as  well  as  to  the  appellation  of  Dal- 
^Uda.      And  fuch  is  Ruta,  the   fame   in   Irifli 

»  P.  321. 
0^4  as 
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as  Ro'ite  in  Englifh,  and  fignifying  in  an  ho. 
nourable  acceptation  a  tribe  of  people  ;  a  name, 
v.ith  the  greateft  propriety  applicable  to  that 
divilion  of  Antrim  which  is  denominated  Route, 
to  the  Dal-reud-ini  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  Dal- 
reth  of  Ireland,  and  importing  the  tribe  and  the 
country  of  it.  —  Nor  can  Rachlyn  or  Rachrin 
fignify  the  Ram's  promontory.  A  Ram  is  in 
Irilh,  not  Rach,  but  Reaith ;  and  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  has  already  deduced  Route  and  Reaidhe 
from  it.  And  the  other  word  is  not  Ryn  only, 
but  equally  Lyn,  Rachlyn  vel  Rachrin.  This  is 
not  a  promontory,  but  an  ifland,  infula  Racl;- 
lyn  vel  Rachrin,  and  is  aftually  an  ifland,  and 
a^ually  denominated  Rachlin,  at  prefent.  The 
name  clearly  terminating  in  the  word  In  an  ifland, 
it  feems  to  begin  with  the  Irilh  word  Rak-ol,  and 
to  import  the  Royal  ifland.  And  hence  it  is  de- 
nominated Ric-in-a,  Reich-in,  or  King-ifland,  by 
Ptolemy  '. 

P.  127, 

^  Mr.  Macplierfon  alfo  obje»^s  in  p.  1:6,  That  "  accord- 
*'  ing  to  tlie  genius  of  the  Iriili  language"  Dal-riada,  if  called 
from  Calrbie-Riada,  muft  have  been,  not  Dal-Riada,  but 
Dal-Cairbrc,  becaufe  Riada  is  only  a  pollerior  and  feconda,ry 
name.  But  we  have  feveral  inftances  to  the  contrary  in  the 
Irifli  hiftory,  which,  however  fpurious  as  fddi,  are  certainly 
a'^reeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Irifh  language,  as  Dal-arardhe  in 
Down  and  Antrim  from  Fiacha-^raidhe,  king  of  UUler  to- 

warc*f 
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p,  127—128.  "Uflier  has  afcertained  the 
*^  bounds  of  Dalriada,  or  the  Route  in  Antrhn, 
♦'  and  found  its  whole  extent  about  thirty  miles. 
^'  Were  it  even  certain  that  Palriada  produced 
*'  more  men  than  any  diftrift  of  the  fame  extent 
•*  in  antient  Ireland,  ftill  it  is  incredible,  that  an 
''  army  could  be  muftered  there  fufficient  to  fub- 
*'  due  the  principality  of  lar-ghael  [Argyle.J" 

All  the  arguments  that  are  founded  on  a  fup- 
pofition,  of  the  Scotch  fettling  in  Caledonia  by 
violence,  have  been  already  (hewn  to  be  befide 
the  mark.  No  one,  I  think,  has  ever  infifted  upon 
the  fettlement  being  originally  effe^led  by  force. 
And  the  amicable  concurrence  of  the  Caledonian 
Scots  v^ith  the  Pi£ls  in  expeditions  into  the  Ro- 
man  province,  within  a  few  years  only  after 
their  iirft  eflablilhment  in  Britain,  is  a  full  and 
convincing  proof,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  the  one  fixed  themfelves  in  the  country  with 
|:he  entire  confent  of  the  other. 


wards  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  as  Dal-Cais  from 
Cormaf-CaJs,  king  of  IN^unfter  and  Leinfter  In  the  fame  cen- 
tury.—Rachryn  feems  to  be  equally  the  true  name  with 
Rachlyn,  as  the  iflet  is  called  Rechru  and  Rachrea  in  Adam- 
pan's  Life  of  Columba  (L.  i.  c.  5.  p.  340,  and  L.  ii.  c.  41. 
p.  361,  Colgan's  AdaSandlorumHiberniae,  vol.  ii.).  And  this 
js  Reich-er-yj  or  Rach-er-ea,  the  Kingman's  ifland,  literally. 

Tac 
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The  author  here  difmlfles  Bede  for  the  feconcj 
time.  And  what  he  has  advanced  againfl:  him3^ 
Ifidore,  and  Orofius,  are  reafonings  merely  pro- 
blematical, arguments  that  have  forgot  their 
direction,  and  proofs  that  evince  nothing ;  violent 
affertions  without  authority,  flrong  depofitions 
in  the  face  of  hiflory,  and  etymologies  egregi- 
oufly  fantaftical  and  trifling.  This  account,  I 
hope,  is  not  too  fevere.  I  give  it  merely  from 
my  own  feelings,  fenfibly  offended  as  they  have 
been  through  the  whole  courfe  of  this  feclion. 
And,  while  I  wifh  to  be  polite  to  Mr.  Macpherfon^ 
I  cannot  but  feverely  condemn  the  negligence  an4 
haflinefs  of  the  hiftorian. 


VI, 
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Vl. 


I S  M I S  S I N  G  thefe  femblances  of  rea- 
fons,  Mr.  Macpherfon  now  advances  ta 
V/hat  he  denominates  in  the  margin  his  "  conclu- 
^*  five  arguments,"  And,  here  at  leaft,  we  (hall 
meet  with  reafonings  that  may  be  worthy  of  the 
author. 


P.  129.  "  As  a  concluding  argument  againft 
?'  the  Hibernian  extraction  of  the  Scots,  it  may 
^'  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  Caledo- 
^*  nians  might  be  called  Hibernians,  their  coun-r 
^*  try  in  general  Hibernia,  and  the  weftern 
*'  diviiion  of  it  lerna  or  Yverdhon,  without  de- 
*'  riving  their  blood  from  the  Irifh.  The  Saxons 
^*  of  England,  it  is  well  known,  had  their  Norfolk 
**  and  Suffolk,  and  the  appellation  of  Southerons 
"  and  Norlands  are  not  hitherto  totally  extin- 
f'  guifhed  among  the  Scots  [the  Scotch  Low- 
?'  lajiders] :  the  antient  Pifts,  in  like  manner, 
**  yere  divided  into  two  great  tribes,  the  Veftu- 
f*  jriones  and  Deucaledone^jj-the^ihabitants  of  the 

"  Nonhera 
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**  Northern  and  Southern  dlvifions,  according  to 
*'  the  tellimony  of  Marcel linus.  (Eo  tempore 
*'  Pi£li  in  duas  gentes  divifi,  Deucaledonas  et 
"  Vecturiones.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  lib.  xxvii. 
''  Camdenus,  vir  in  patria  hilloria  illuftranda  ac- 
*'  curatiiTimus,  legendum  putat  Deucaledonios, 
**  velut  ficnominatos  ab  occiJua  Scoiiae  era,  qua 
**  Deuealedonius  oceanus  irrmnpit).'* 

This,  we  fee,  is  called  "  a  concluding  argu- 
**  ment"  by  Mr.  Macpherfon.  And  I  am  forry 
to  obferve,  that  it  appears  upon  the  very  face 
of  it,  it  appears  even  as  he  has  ftated  it,  to 
amount  to  no  proof,  to  amount  not  even  to 
i  prefumption,  but  to  rife  only  to  a  mere  pof- 
libility.  "  As  a  concluding  argument — ,  it 
**  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Caledo- 
**  nians  might  be  called  Hibernians,  &:c."  Nor  is 
the  argument  any  other  in  itfelf,  as  it  infers 
that  the  Caledonians  might  be  called  Hibernians, 
becaufe  the  Saxons  had  a  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
the  Scots  were  once  divided  into  Southerons 
and  Norlands,  and  the  Pi£ls  were  broken  into 
Northern  and  Southern  Vefluriones  and  Deuca- 
ledones.  And  this  is  furely  the  firft,  merely 
poflible,  argument  that  was  ever  advanced  againft 
an  hirtorical  fa6l ;  and  is,  I  hope,  the  lalt  that; 
will  be  denominated  a  conclufive  one. 


So 
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So  far  for  the  argument  in  general.  Let  us 
now  examine  the  particular  parts  of  it.  Grofsly 
inaccurate  as  it  is  in  the  principal  point,  it 
cannot  be  exaft  in  the  fubordinate  circumftances* 
And  it  is  not. 

Marcellinus  does  not  fay,  as  he  is  here  quoted, 
that  the  Ve^luriones  and  DeUcaledones  were  the 
northern  and  fouthern  Pifts.     He  makes  not  the 
lead  mention  of  either  North  or  South.     And 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  D«?wcale- 
dones,  though  Mr.  Macpherfon,  in  direft  con- 
tradiction to  his  own  Latin  note,  quotes  him  as 
ufing  it.     Pidi  in  duas  gentes  divifi,  he  fays, 
D/calidonas    et   Vefturiones.     The   Vefturiones 
I  have  Ihewn  in  the  Hiflory  of  Manchefler  to 
be  only  a  fmgle  tribe,  that  inhabited  a  part  of 
Perth  and  Mar,    and  all  Gawry,   Angus,  and 
Merns,    between   ihem '.     And  D^'caledones   I 
have  equally  iliewn  to  be  the  fame  word  with 
D^z^caledones  in  Britifh,    and  Ammianus's  text 
'  therefore   to  need  no   alteration  =.     Thefe  Mr. 
Camden  very  juflly  fuppofed  to  be  the  tribes 
along  the  Deucaledonian  Ocean  of  Ptolemy.  But 
their  name  does  not  fignify  a  pofition  to  the  Weft, 
as  Mr.  Camden  imagined,  or  a  fituation  to  the 
North,  as  Archbifhop  Ufher  and  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon fuppofe.     Thefe  and  Baxter  interpret  Deu 
the  Weft,  the  North,   and  the  South.    But  it 

^  P.  10.  *  P.  423. 

plainly. 
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plainly  relates  to  none  of  them.  Du  or  Deii 
fignifies  Water,  as  in  Du-bana,  the  river  Bail 
in  Ireland,  and  in  Deu-draeth^  or  the  Sea- 
beach,  the  name  of  ieveral  places  in  Wales  ^ 
And  the  nations  of  wefterh  Caledonia  were  de- 
nominated Deu-caledon  or  the  Maritime  Cale- 
donians, as  the  wefterly  tribes  of  Gaiil  were 
named  Aremorici  or  the  Gauls  of  the  fhore ;  as 
a  fmgle  maritime  people  in  Gaul  and  Britain 
was  called  Morini  and  Durotriges,  ihe  people  of 
the  Sea,  or  the  inhabitants  on  the  Water ;  and 
as  the  Highlanders  that  live  in  a  line  along  the 
flaore  of  Scotland,  in  Rofs,  Sutherland,  and  Cath- 
nefs,  are  fometimes  denominated  by  their  inte- 
rior brethren  An-Dua-Ghael,  or  the  Water- 
Britons,  to  the  prefent  moment  ^ 

From  this  account  it  is  plain,  that  the  paflage 
in  Ammlanus  has  been  hitherto  mifunderdiood 
by  the  criticks.  He  means  not  by  it,  that  the 
great  fociety  of  the  Pifls  Was  divided  into  Di- 
caledones  and  Vefturiones.  The  latter  werei 
only  a  fmgle  tribe  on  the  Eafti  And  the 
former  comprehended  only  a  few  tribes  on  the 
Weft.  All  the  other  nations  in  the  Eaft,  the 
North,  and  the  South  of  .Caledonia,  according 
to  this  interpretation,  ate  thrown  out  of  the 
number  of  the  Pifts,  and  ranked  as  different  and 

*  Hiftory  of  Manchellcr,  p.  423*  '  Ibid. 

5  diftin(n; 
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diflln£l  from  them.  The  author  is  therefore  to 
be  interpreted,  not  concerning  the  body  of  thd 
Pifts  in  general,  but  of  that  particular  army  of 
them  which  now  ravaged  the  Province.  And 
this  he  afferts  to  have  been  levied  from  two 
divifions  of  the  country,  from  the  long  line  of 
the  Dicaledonian  tribes,  which  were  fituated  upon 
the  weflern  fhore,  and  from  the  fingle  nation  of 
the  Vefluriones,  which  was  placed  upon  the 
eallern.  Eo  tempore  Pi6li,  in  duas  gentes  di- 
vifi,  Dicalidonas  et  Vefturiones,  itidemque  Atta- 
cotti,  bellicofa  hominum  natio,  et  Scotti,  per  di- 
verfa  vagantes  multa  populabantur. 

Thus  unfortunate  is  Mr.  Macpherfon  in  the 
commencement  of  his  conclufive  reafonings. 
And  thus  grofsly  miftaken  is  he,  equally  in  the 
principal  point  and  the  fubordinate  cirsumflances 
of  his  fir  11  argument. 


P.  129 — 130.  "  If  the  ViCis  fpoke  the— Ci- 
*'  ledonian  language,  they  muil  certainly  have 
''  called  the  territories  of  the  Scots  [in  Caledo- 
"  nia],  lar,  Eire,  Erin,  —  words,  all  of  them, 
"  expreffive  of  the  fituation  of  the  country  of 
"  the  Scottilh  tribes,  in  oppofition  to  the  Pi^^iili 
"  divifion  of  Caledonia ;  if  they  fpoke  the  antieiit 
"  Britifh,  they  would  have  diftinguiOied  the 
['  country  of  the  Scots  by  the  name  of  Yverdhon, 
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"  or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  Yberon  or  Yveronc 
**  Thefe  names  being  communicated  to  the  Ro- 
'*  maris  by  the  Britons,  or  by  Pi£lifh  prifoners,  it 
*'  Wias  natural  for  them  to  lltinize  them  into  lerna, 
*'  louverna,  or  Hibernia.  In  common  conver- 
*'  fation,  the  weflern  Highlands  are  called  by 
"  thofe  who  fpeak  the  Galic  language  lAR,  or 
<*  the  Weft ;  and  when  the  Hebrides  ate  com* 
"  prehended  in  that  divifion  of  Scotland,  the  Ga- 
**  lie  appellation  of  lar-in  has  been  always  given 
'^  to  the  whole.  The  diftrift  of  Arre-gathel,  or 
"  rather  lar-ghael,  fo  often  mentioned  in  the 
*'  annals  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  the  firft 
''  poffellions  of  the  Hibernian  colonies  in  Bri- 
"  tain,  carries  in  its  name  a  demonflration  of 
*'  this  pofition,  as  well  as  a  decifive  argument 
**  againft  the  antient  fyftem  of  the  origin  of  the 
*'  Scots.  lar-ghael  literally  fignifies  the  wejlern 
"  Gaely  or  the  Scots,  in  oppofition  to  the  eaftern 
**  Gaely  or  the  Pifts,  who  poffeiTed  the  ftiore  of 
'^  the  German  Ocean.** 

This  is  the  fecond  conclufive  argument  againll 
the  Hibernian  extra«51:ion  of  the  Scots.  And  I 
have  quoted  it  in  all  its  extent,  that  it  may  not 
be  deprived  of  any  neceiTary  part,  but  may 
ftand  the  trial  in  its  full  force  and  power.  It 
confifts  of  thefe  two  great  particulars  •,  That 
lar,  Eir,  Erin,  and  Yverdhon  or  Yberon,  are 
names  by  which  the  Pi^s  mud  have  diftinguifhed 

the 
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tlie  Scottifh  territories  in  Caledonia,  as  the  weflerh 
Highlands  are  to  this  day  popularly  denominated 
lar  by  the  Highlanders,  and,  when  the  Hebrides 
are  included,  lar-in,  and  are  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  appellations  of  lerna,  luv.erna, 
and  Hibernia  ;  and,  That  the  name  of  Argyle, 
Arre-gathel,  or  rather  lar-ghael,  literally  iignlfies 
the  weftern  Gael,  and  fo  diftinguiflied  the  Scots 
from  the  Pi6ls,  as  the  Gael  of  the  weftern  frorti 
the  Gael  of  the  eaftern  coaft.  And  both  of  thefe 
pofitions  I  will  examine  attentively. 

The  conclufive  argument  before,  according  to 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  own  ftate  of  it  and  the  truth, 
amounted  only  to  a  pollibiliry.  This  afilimes 
the  confidence  of  certainty,  and  pretends  to  be  dd- 
cifive.  ''  The  Pifts — mujl  certainly  have  called  &:c. 
''  —  a  decifive  argument  againll  the  antienr  fyileui 
'*  of  the  origin  of  the  Scots,  S:c."  B:.t  tiie  cer<i 
tainty  and  decifivenefs  of  this  is  little  better  than 
the  poffibility  of  that. 

The  form.er  half  of  this  argument  makes  the 
weflern  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  be  the;  lerna, 
luverna,  and  Hibernia  of  the  antients.  And  in 
p.  112 — 113  we  are  referred  to  the  prcfent 
palTage,  as  actually  proving  the  probability  at 
leaft  of  the  pofition.  But,  in  oppofition  to  it, 
we  need  only  refle£l  upon  what  Strabo,  Ca?far, 
and  Mela,  the  firft  authors  that  mention  lerna, 
luverna,  and  Hibernia,  have  faid  of  each.  Strabo, 
tjie  firil  certain  writer  who  fpeaks  of  lerna, 
R  fa}'s 
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fa}^s  thus  of  it :  ho-i  S=  xccl  ocKkai  -rs-cp/  tjjv  Bpsi^avr/jf/ 
v7,a-ot  [jiiKpai'  [xsPckX'/}  S'/j  Ispv/j  'Z5"p@)-»  apTijcv  'zc-ocpccQ^Kyj- 
fMSVYjf  'uxpo^ypiYi^  [ju)i7\.Kov  ^i  ixrT^^  syjio-u ' .  Mela,  the 
firfi:  who  notices  luverna,  fays  thus :  Supra  Bri- 
tanniam  luverna  eft,  pene  par  fpario,  fed  utrinque 
a^quali  tra£lu  littorum  oblonga  ^  And  Ccefar,  the 
firft  who  mentions  Hibernia,  fays  thus :  alterum 
[latus  Britannicc]  vcrgit  ad — occidcntem  folem, 
qua  ex  parte  eft  Hibernia,  dimidio  minor,  ut  exifti- 
matur,  quam  Britannia ;  fed  pari  fpatio  tranfmiffus 
atque  ex  Gallia  eft  in  Britanniam ;  in  hoc  media 
curfu  eft  infula  quce  appellatur  Mona  ?.  And 
thefe  defcriptions  will  not  agree  at  all  with  the 
weftern  Highlands  of  Scotland.  They  are  not 
above  4^   or  to  the   Weft   of,  Britain,  but  arc 

'  Strabo,  p.  307.— I  quote  not  Orpheus,  becaufe  the  work. 
attributed  to  him,  or  to  Orpheus  of  Crotona  (fee  Ufher, 
p.  378),  is  alhtrcdly  ipurious.  And  I  even  quote  not  Arif- 
totle's  treatii'e  Do  Mundo,  though  it  is  quoted  as  his  by  Mr. 
Carte  (p.  4.  V.  I.)»  ;md  as  his,  or  Theophraftus's,  or  fome 
peribn's  cotemporary  with  both,  by  Ufher  (p.  378)  ;  for 
the  lame  reafon  that  I  appealed  not  to  it  before,  to  prove 
the  name  of  Briton  prior  to  Mr.  Macpherfbn's  Cimbri ;  be- 
caufe I  confiJer  it  as  the  work  of  a  later  period. 

"■  L.  ili.  c.  0.  '  P.  89. 

*  So  the  weflern  fide  of  Ptoman  Britain  was  called  Bri- 
tannia  Superior  or  Higher  Britain,  and  the  eaftern  Britannia 
Inferior  or  Lower  Britain  (H^iftory  of  Manchefter,  p.  59), 
— And,  as  to  Strabo's  •w^oj  A^^xlof,  all  the  weftern  fide  of  Bri- 
tain from  Galloway  to  the  Orkneys  is  filled  the  northern  fide 
«f  it  by  Ptolemy. 

a^ually 
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a^ually  a  part  of  it.  They  are  not  about  one 
half,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  compafs  of 
Britain,  but  are  a  part,  and  a  fiiiall  one,  of  it* 
And  they  are  not  divided  from  Britain  by  a  fea  as 
broad  as  the  Gallic,  in  the  middle  of  which  lies 
the  ifle  of  Man  •,  they  are  not  one  of  the  many 
ifles  that  lie  about  Britain ;  and  they  are  not  a 
great  ifland  whofe  two  oppofite  fides  are  equal  in 
length,  and  which  is  broader  than  it  is  long  ; 
but  they  are  a  narrow  traft  of  country  within  the 
ifland  of  Britain,  lie  along  the  ealiern  border  of 
that  fea  in  which  is  the  ifle  of  Manj  and  have 
only  a  (bore  upon  one  fide.  Thefe  defcriptions 
of  lerna,  Hibernia,  andluverlia,  therefore,  dcci- 
lively  appropriate  the  appellations.  It  is  abfo- 
lutely  impofllble,  that  the  wefl:ern  Highlands  of 
Scotland  could  be  meant  by  them.  And  it  is 
equally  impoffible,  that  any  but  Ireland  could  be 
meant. 

Thus  is  the  firfl  part  of  this  conclufive  argu- 
ment very  eafily  overthrown.  And  the  fecond 
will  fall  flill  more  eafily.  It  pretends  to  prove 
the  wellern  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  lar  or 
lar-in  of  the  prefent  Highlanders,  to  be  the 
lerna  of  the  antients,  and  the  Scots  of  thefe 
Highlands  to  be  native  Caledonians,  hecaufi  the 
Scots  are  called  lar-gael  or  weflern  Gauls.  And, 
even  if  we  allow  Mr.  Macpherfon  all  his  premifesj 
his  conclufion  is  unjuft.  Even  if  we  allow  lar- 
jael  tQ  be  an  original  appellation  for  the  Scots  3 
Pv  2  evef\ 
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even  if  wc  allow  it  to  mean  the  weflern  Gael,  in 
oppofition  to  the  Pi£l:s,  as  the  eaftern  ;  yet  it  will 
not  follow,  that  the  Scots  were  equally  Caledo- 
nians with  the  Pi(5ls.  It  would  only  ferve  to  prove 
them  equally  Gael  with  them.  And,  as  Mr. 
Macpherfon  has  repeatedly  affured  us  before, 
that  the  Irifli  retain  the  denomination  of  Gael  with 
the  Highlanders  •,  fo  I  have  equally  fhewn  it  to 
have  been  common  to  all  the  tribes  of  this 
ilrland. 

Thus  inconclufive  and  illogical  is  the  whole  of 
the  argument.  The  affertion,  that  the  lerna,  lu- 
verna,  and  Hibernia  of  the  antients  meant,  not 
Ireland,  but  the  weftern  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
ilas  been  effeftually  difproved  by  a  reference  to 
the  accounts  of  the  antients  themfelves.  And 
the  reafoning  from  the  name  of  Arg)  le  has  been 
lliewn  to  be  founded  upon  an  obvious  fallacy, 
the  fubllitution  of  one  term  for  another,  Gael 
for  Caledon.  And  the  whole  turn  and  com- 
plexion of  the  argument  is  evidently  arbitrary 
-and  defpotical ;  aflcrnng  lern^  &c.  to  mean  the 
weflern  Highlands,  without  any  dedu61ions  of 
reafon,  and  merely  becaufe  thefe  are  called  Tar 
at  prefent  ;  and  alledging  the  name  of  lar-gael: 
as  a  deraonllrative  evidence  of  the  Caledonian 
origin  of  the  Scots,  without  any  fpecification  of 
proofs,  and  merely  becaufe  the  Scots  and  Cale- 
(ionians  were  equally   denominated  Geel. 

To 
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To  this  clear  refutation  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's 
argument  let  me  add  two  obfervations,  in  order  to 
coJIe<5l  his  reafonings  on  this  fubje6>,  in  diiierent 
parts  of  his  work,  into  one  point  of  view.— r 
Hibernia  is  here  without  hefitation  derived  from 
the  Welfh  Yverdhon,  But  in  p.  56 — 57  we  are 
told,  that  it  is  more  probable  it  was  7iot  derived 
from  Yverdhon,  and  that  we  may  conclude  it 
was  derived  from  the  Latin  Hibernus. — And  Mr. 
Macpherfon  here  argues,  that  lerna,  luverna, 
and  Hibernia  among  the  antients,  as  derived  from 
the  Britilh  lar-in,  Erin,  or  Yverdhon,  raufl  cer- 
tainly mean  the  weflern  Highlapds  of  Scotland; 
when  in  p.  55  he  l\iys  exprefsly,  that  Ireland  was 
called  lar-in  by  the  Caledonians,  and  even  "  in 
"  contradil1in£i:ion"to  the  weflern  Hior.e  of  Cale- 
donia ;  when  in  p.  56 — 57,  62,  63,  81,  94,  95, 
and  106,  he  exprefsly  quotes  Csefar,  Mela,  Soli- 
nus,  and  Tacitus,  as  applying  Hibernia  to  Ire- 
land;  and  when  in  p.  56  he  fpeciiies  luverna, 
lerna,  Iris,  Ovspyia,  and  Hibernia,  as  "  various 
"  names  by  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  dif- 
**  tinguiihed  "  the  ifle  of  Ireland. — So  grofsly  in- 
attentive is  Mr.  Macpherfon  even  to  his  own  ret^- 
fonings  before! 


P.  131.  "In  the  neighbouihood  of  Drumal- 

*'  bin,  a  ridge  of  hills  which  divided  the  Scottifli 

K  3  "  from 
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'^  from  the  Pifliih  dominions,  there  is  a  lake, 
**  which,  to  this  day,  is  called  Erin.  The  river 
''  Erin  or  Ern  rlfes  from  that  lake,  and  gives  its 
"  name  to  a  very  confiderable  divificn  of  the 
*'  county  of  Perth.  In  thisdiflrift  there  are  to 
*'  be  feen  feveral  Roman  camps  to  this  day.  The 
*'  Romans  could  not  beflrangers  to  the  name  of  a 
*'  country  where  their  armies  remained  long 
*'  enough  to  leave  fuch  lading  memorials  of 
**  themfelves  behind.  Juvenal,  from  the  foldiers 
^'  of  Agricola,  might  have  heard  of  the  diflrift  of 
"  Erin,  which  he  foftened  into  Juverna;  and  the 
5'  troops  of  Theodofius  might  have  carried  the 
."  fame  intelligence  to  Claudian." 

This  is  the  third  conclufive  argument  againfl 
the  Hibernian  extraction  of  the  Scots.  And  it  is 
full  of  errors. 

The  firft  amounted  merely  to  a  poffibility.  The 
fecond  alTumed  the  air  of  certainty  and  decifive- 
nefs.  And  the  third  relapfes  to  a  mere  poifibility 
again.  *'  Juvenal,  from  the  foldiers  of  Agricola, 
."  might  have  heard  of  the  diftri^l  of  Erin  — ; 
**  and  the  trpops  of  Theodofius  might  have  car- 
"  ried  the  fame  intelligence  to  Claudian,'-  This 
is  furely  a  llrange  mode  of  reafoning ;  poffibk  in 
the  outfct,  certain  \n  the  progrefs,  and  pojjihle 
again  at  the  clofe ;  like  a  ninepin,  great  in  the 
jjiiddle,  and  fmull  at  ihc  extremities. 


But 
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But  it  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  that  the  fe- 
'cond  argument  direftly  contradl6ls  the  third.  In 
that,  Juverna  and  lerna,  particularly,  are  in- 
fifted  upon  to  have  been  applied  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  the  weftem  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. But,  in  this,  the  names  are  fuppofed  to  be 
derived  to  the  Romans  from  Strathern  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  and  to  have  been  applied  to  it 
by  Juvenal  and  Claudian.  In  p.  56  the  author 
affigns  the  names  to  Ireland.  In  p.  130  he  fixes 
them  upon  the  weftern  Highlands.  And  in 
p.  131  he  cedes  them  to  a  part  of  the  eaflcrn. 
We  have  been  fo  much  accuftomed  to  contradic- 
tions in  Mr.  Macpherfon,  from  the  claQiing  parts 
of  his  ill-compofed  fyftem,  that  we  Ihall  the  lefs 
wonder  at  the  ftrangcnels  of  this  laft ;  and  (hall 
be  lefs  furprized  to  find,  that  in  the  progrefs 
of  his  conclufive  arguments,  and  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  few  lines  only,  he  fnould  thus  grofsly 
oppofe  his  own  fentiments,  and  wantonly  over- 
throw the  edifice  which  he  had  been  fo  bufily 
raifing. 

Many  notions  in  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Diflertation 
are  derived  from  the  writers  before  him  on  the 
fame  fubjeft.  And  the  fubftitutlon  of  Strathern 
for  the  lerne  of  Claudian  and  the  Juverna  of 
Juvenal,  is  particularly  made  by  Sir  George  Mac- 
H  4  kcnzie 
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kenzie  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  ^  But  the  opi^^ 
njon  is  a  vpry  wild  one.     Juvenal  fays  : 

Arma  quid  ultra 
Littora  JuvernrE  promovimus,  et  modo  captas 
Orcauas,  et  minima  contentos  no6le  Britannos  J 

Claudian  fays  thus : 

Totam  cum  Scotus  lernam 
Movit,  — 

And, 

Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  lerne. 

And  Mr.  Macpherfon  fuppofes  the  foldiers  of 
Agricola  and  Theodofius  to  have  carried  the 
name  of  Juverna  to  the  one,  and  of  lerna  to  the 
other.  But  both  he  and  his  two  originals  have 
forgotten,  that  the  former  appellation  is  not  firfl 
noticed  by  Juvenal,  or  the  latter  by  Claudian. 
Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  in  p.  57  quotes  Mela  par- 
ticularly, as  ufing  the  name  of  Juverna.  And  I 
have  already  fnewn  lerna  to  have  been  ufed  ages 
before  the  days  of  Claudian.     Both  were  the 

^  Sir  George  in  p.  "575,  and  Sir  Robert  in  Gibfon's  Cam- 
dsu,  c.  1490— 1497.  Edit.  172;:. 

common 
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common  appellations  of  Ireland,  when  the  little 
didridl  of  Strathern  was  buried  in  the  obfcurity 
of  its  own  infignificance.  And,  Erin  and  its  re- 
latives being  merely  denominations  of  Ireland 
derived  from  its  wefterly  fituation,  any  infular  or 
peninfular  diflrift  in  Britain  might  receive  the 
fame  appellation  from  the  inhabitants  to  the  Eall 
of  it.  Thus  we  have  Britons  and  Brigantes  upon 
the  Continent  and  in  Albion.  Ireland  was  called 
Inis  Alga,  and  a  cherfonefus  in  Caledonia  Elg-in. 
And  we  have  the  little  ifland  of  Era  or  Erra 
near  the  ifle  of  Mull  and  to  the  Weft  of  it,  and 
the  ifland  of  Era  or  Erin  near  the  Harris ' ;  Erin 
for  the  whole  body  of  the  Hebrides ;  lerna  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  Loch  Fyn  in  Argyle,  and  ler- 
nus  on  the  weflern  fide  of  Ireland  ;  and  Elierna 
in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  and  two  Erns  and 
two  Siratherns  at  prefent,  even  upon  the  eailern 
fide  of  Caledonia  -. 


^  See  Irwin's  Hill.  Scot.  Nomenclatura  Latino-Vernacula, 
J682.  p.  71. 

*  See  the  Roman  ftatlon,  ad  Hiernam,  in  R.ichard,  Iter  g. 
And  fee  Buchanan,  p.  39.  vol.  I.  Ruddiman,  for  an  Ern  in 
Murray,  and  an  lerna  along  it,  and  Ptolemy  for  the  river 
Jernus  in  Ireland. 


These 
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These  are  Mr.  Macpherfon's  three  conclufive 
arguments.  And  furely  without  any  aggravation 
it  may  truly  be  faid  of  them,  that  they  are  vague, 
contradidlory,  and  weak,  the  immeaning  effufions 
of  a  vivacity,  that  is  perpetually  catching  at  the 
obje(fts  which  the  imagination  prefents  before  it, 
but  finds  them  all  illufive  in  the  grafp,  and 
merely  bubbles  blown  up  by  the  breath  of  pre- 
judice and  paffion. — Mr.  Macpherfon  therefore, 
like  a  man  diffatisfied  with  his  own  conclufions, 
ftill  quivers  about  the  point,  and  flill  adds  only 
to  his  own  embarraffment.  After  his  three  de- 
cifive  arguments,  his  do<flrine  wants  new  argu- 
ments to  fupport  it.  And  thefe  he  gives  us  in  the 
five  following  pages. 


P.  132.  "  In  vain  has  Stillingfleet  obferved, 
"  that  there  mud  have  been  a  fea  between  Britain 
^^  and  the  lerna  of  Claudian. 

"  Totam  cum  Scottus  lernam 
'^  Movit,  et  infefto  fpuraavit  remige  Tethys, 

''  Tethys,  or  the  Ocean,  it  has  been  already 
*'  fhewn,  Was  rather  agitated  into  a  foam  by 
"  Saxon,  than  by  Scottilh  rowers.     But^  not  to 

"  infilt 
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**  infifl  upon  that  criticifm,  if  by  lerna  we  are 
"  to  underftand  I A  R,  the  weflern  divifion  of 
*'  Caledonia,  from  Glotta  to  Tarvifium,  the 
"  many  extenfive  arms  of  the  fea,  which  indent 
**  that  coafl,  will,  at  once,  remove  the  learned 
*'  prelate's  objeftion.  Should  we  fuppofe  that 
*'  lar-in,  or  the  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  were 
"  the  lerna  of  Claudian,  the  objection  will  al- 
"  together  vaniih,  as  many  of  thefe  iflands  are 
"  at  a  much  greater  diftance  than  Ireland  itfelf 
**  from  the  continent  of  Caledonia.  (Stllling- 
**  fleet  remarks,  that  if  Strathern,  in  the  county 
*^  of  Perth,  fliould  be  admitted  to  be  the  lerna  of 
"  Claudian,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  the  poet  to 
'*  fay,  that  the  Scots  put  in  motion  the  whole  of  a 
"f7nall  dlftri^i:  of  their  country.  The  blfliop  did 
"  not  recollect',  that  it  was  very  common  with  the 
*'  antient  poets  to  put  a  part  of  a  country  for  the 
**  whole.  Latium  is  often  ufed  for  the  Roman 
"  empire ;  Mycaense  for  all  the  flates  of  Greece ; 
**  and  Thule,  by  Claudian  himfelf,  for  North- 
*'  Britain. 

'*  Quem  littus  aduflas 
'*  Horrefcit  Liby«  et  ratibus  impervia  Thule.).'* 

This  argument,  taking  in  the  whole  of  what 
is  faid  in  the  note  as  well  as  the  text,  is  founded 
pierely    upon    fuppofitiops^    one    implied,    and 

the- 


the  other  two  confefled  and  acknowledged  to 
be  fucb.  "  It  was  very  common  with  the  an- 
"  tient  poets,"  fays  Mr.  Macpherfon,  "  to  put 
**  a  part  of  a  country  for  the  whole."  And  it, 
is  thence  Implied  that  this  may  be  the  cafe  wiih 
Claudian  here.  "  If  by  lerna  we  are  to  under- 
"  (land  —  the  wellern  divifion  of  Caledonia, 
*^  fkc. ;  Jlmdd  we  fuppofe  that  lar-in,  or  the 
*^  weflern  iflands  of  Scotland,  were  the  lerna  of 
"  Claudian,  &c."  And  an  argument  of  an  hypo- 
thetical nature  can  plainly  be  of  no  fervice 
againfl  a  pofitive  objeftion. — But  let  us  defcend 
to  particulars. 

Mr.  Macpherfon  fays,  that "  he  has  already  JJjeivn 
"  Tethys  to  be  agitated  into  a  foam  by  Saxon 
*'  rather  than  Scottifli  rowers."  He  h-AsJIjeian  it, 
as  he  \\VisJIje:i-n  the  truth  of  too  many  pofitions 
in  his  work.  He  has  affirmed  it.  His  demonjl ra- 
tion is  in  p.  114,  and  runs  thus;  "  We  may 
"  fafely  affirm^  that  the  Tethys  of  Claudian  was 
"  rather  agitated  into  a  foam  by  Saxon  than  by 
"  Hibernian  oars." 

If  we  will  but  allow  our  author  to  fuppofe 
three  things,  he  will  entirely  overthrow  bifhop 
Stillingflect's  objeftion.  Give  me  but  a  footing 
in  another  fphere,  fays  our  hidorical  Archimedes, 
and  I  will  fliake  this  at  pleafure.  And  yet,  ever^  if 
we  allow  him  his  fuppolitions  and  his  footing,  the 
prelate's   argument   and   the  globe  v/ill   remain 

equally 
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equally  unhinged.  —  Should  we  fuppofe  with 
Mr.  Macpherlbn,  that  Claudian  puts  a  part  for 
the  whole  when  he  fpeaks  of  lerna  ^ ;  neither 
Strathern,  nor  any  other  part  of  Caledonia,  can 
be  allowed  to  claim  the  appellation  of  lerna. 
Claudian  fays, 

Incaluit  Piftorum  fanguine  Thule, 
Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  Icrne. 
Here  lerne  cannot  mean  any  part  of  Caledonia, 
and  be  poetically  put  for  the  whole  of  it  ;  becaufe 
Caledonia  itfelf  is  mentioned  immediately  before, 
as  Mr.  Macpherfen  here  acknowledges  it  to  be 
•in  another  place,  under  the  name  of  Thule. 
And  the  lerna  of  one  paffiige,  and  the  lerne  of 
the  other,  are  undoubtedly  the  fame  country. — 
Should  the  lerne  of  Claudian  be  fuppofed  to 
mean  all  the  weflern  divifion  of  Caledonia,  the 
extenfive  arms  of  the  fea  upon  that  coait  can 
never  come  up  to  the  Tethys  of  Claudian.  Or 
fliould  lerne  be  even  fuppofed  to  mean  the 
weftern  ifles  of  Caledonia,  even  the  fea  be- 
twixt them  and  Caledonia  can  never  comport 
with  the  Tethys  of  the  poet.  They  obvioufly 
cannot,  in  the  plain  unwrefled  fignification  of 
the  wordj  Tethys  or  Ocean.  And  they  un- 
doubtedly cannot,  according  to  Mr.  Macpherfon 
himfelf.  According  to  him,  Tethys  is  too  great 
a  name  to  be  applied  even  to  the  whole  wide  fea 
betwixt  Caledonia  and  Ireland.     "  Tethys  figni- 

'This  argument  is  equally  urged  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  p.  410. 

*'  fics 
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*'  fies  Ocean  :  the  fea  betwixt  Germany  and  Eng- 
*'  land  has  fome  right  to  that  title,  but  the 
"  channel  between  Ireland  and  Caledonia  was 
"  never  dignified  with  (o  high  a  name"  (p.  115)-- 
Muft:  not  the  name,  then,  be  equally  too  high 
for  the  channel  betwixt  Caledonia  and  its  ifles  ? 
And  muft  it  not  be  infinitely  too  high  for  the 
mere  bays  and  lochs,  that  infinuate  themfelves 
into  the  land  along  one  fide  of  the  channel  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  only  contradiftion,  in  which 
the  prefent  paflage  has  involved  Mr.  Macpherfon. 
He  is  now  fo  entangled  in  the  curious  web  which 
he  is  conflrut^ing,  that,  at  every  motion  to  ex- 
pedite and  finilh  the  work,  he  is  breaking  fome 
principal  thread,  and  letting  in  deflruftion  on 
the  whole.  He  has  here  advanced  three  fuppo- 
fitions,  That  the  lerna  of  Claudian  means  the 
weftern  ifles,  That  it  means  the  weflern  High- 
lands, and  That  it  means  Strathern.  Thefe  are 
obvioufly  incompatible  one  with  another.  And 
the  contradidorinefs  of  the  fuppofitions  is  a  great 
addition  to  the  impropriety  of  them '. — "When  Mr^ 
Macpherfon  fuppofes  the  weflern  ifles  or  High- 
lands to  be  meant  by  lerna,  he  interprets  Clau- 
dian literally,  as  placing  the  whole  for  the  whole. 
But,  when  he  fuppofes  Strathern  to  be  meant, 
he  underflands  him  figuratively,  and  makes  a  part 

*  So  Sir  George  Mackenzie  makes  lerna  to  be  Strathern; 
jn  p.  37 5i  and  in  p.  410  all  the  northern  Highlands  as  for  sw 
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to  fland  for  the  whole. — When  he  fixes  lerna 
to  the  weflern  ifles,  Tethys  fignifies  the  broken 
lea  that  is  crouded  with  iflaiids,  betwixt  them 
and  the  continent  of  Caledonia.  When  he 
fixes  it  to  the  weflern  Highlands,  Tethys  im- 
ports only  a  few  bays  and  lochs.  And  when 
he  fixes  it  at  Strathern  and  interprets  it  Caledo- 
nia, Tethys  mufl  obvioufly  import  the  Friths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde.  —  And,  to  crown  all,  the  au- 
thor, in  his  reference  to  what  he  had Jhewn  be- 
fore concerning  Tethys,  has  adually  remitted 
us,  in  confirmation  of  a  part,  to  a  preceding 
paflage  of  his  own,  that  has  not  Ihewn  any 
thing,  and  that  diredlly  contradids  the  whole 
ff  it. 


P-  I33«  "To  colleft  the  whole  argument  on 
"  this  head  into  one  point  of  view :  The  Scots 
*'  of  Britain  lived  in  a  cold  climate;  their  country 
*'  was  fituated  to  the  Weft  of  fuch  neighbours, 
**  as  had  an  immediate  communication  with  the 
**  Romans.  The  Irilh  lay  under  the  fame  dif- 
•'  advantage  of  unfriendly  feafons ;  and  their 
*'  ifland  was  fimilarly  fituated.  The  hiftorians 
*'  and  poets  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Geographers 
**  of  Greece  and  Rome,  exaggerated — the  fevc- 
"  rity  of  the  climate  under  which  both  the  Scottifli 
**  nations  lived,  From  an  exa6t  conformity  of 
I  *'  GeniuSj 
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"  Genius,  language,  manners,  drefs,  fituation, 
"  and  climate,  the  Scots  of  both  illes  had  a 
"  much  better  title  to  the  common  appellation 
"  of  Hiberni,  than  Italy,  Spain,  and  a  confider- 
"  able  part  of  Africa,  had  to  the  name  of  Hef- 
"  peria  ^" 

We  may  judge  of  the  whole  argument  from 
this,  Mr.  Macpherfon's,  account  of  it.  And  no 
author  can  defire  a  fairer  treatment,  than  to  be 
tried  by  his  own  reprefentations  of  his  own 
rcafonlngs. 

Our  author  has  here  jumbled  together  the 
two  etymons  of  Hibernia,  which  he  had  given 
us  feparately  before.  We  have  been  told  ia 
p.  ^6  and  57,  that  Hibernia  is  "  more  proba- 
*'  bly"  derived  from  the  Latin  Hybernus  than 
the  Britilh  Yverdhon,  and  that  *'  we  may  con- 
*'  elude"  it  to  be  formed  from  Hybernus.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  in  p.  130  we  have  it  direftly 
deduced  from  Yverdhon.  And  here,  in  p.  133, 
we  have  it  derived  from  both  together.     "  The 

*  So  Dr.  Abercromby  in  his  Martial  Atchievements  of  the 
Scots  fays — "  There  was  a  period  of  time,  wherein  the  Scots 
"  in  Ireland  and  thofe  in  Britain  were  by  foreigners,  who 
"  obferved  them  both  to  fpeak  the  fame  language,  wear  the 
*'  fame  fort  of  garments,  and  follow  much  the  fame  culloms, 
*'  almoft  indifferently  called  Scots  and  Hiberni"  (p.  lO. 
v.  I.).  —  And  Dr.  Macphcrfon  p.  96.  argues,  that  the  Irifli 
muft  have  been  Caledonians  from  a  ♦'  perfeft  limilarity  of  ge- 
*'  nius,  language,  arms,  drefs,  manners,  and  cuftoms"  between 
them. 

*'  Scots 
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**  Scots  of  Britain  lived  in  a  cold  diinate —  :  the 
*^  Irifli  hy  under   the  fame  difadvantages  of  un- 
^^  fiiendly  feafons.-— The  hiftorians  and  poets  of 
"  the  Empire,  and  the  Geographers  of  Greece 
"  and  Rome,  exaggerated  —  the  feverity  of  the 
**  climate  under  which  both  the  Scottifli  nations 
"  livedi  From  an  exa6l  conformity  o^— climate, 
"  the  Scots  of  both  the  ifles  had  a  —  title  to  the 
**  appellation  of  Hiberni."     This  is  a  plain  de- 
duftion  of  the  name  of  Hiberni  a  from  the  Latin 
Hiberniis.     And  this  derivation  is  embraced  in 
p.  56 — 57,  is  rejecfed  in  p. 130,  and  is  embraced 
again  in  p.  13 3*     But  it  is  here  embraced  along 
with  the  other.     ''  The  Scots  of  Britain  lived  in 
"  a  cold  climate  :  ihcw  country  was  fttttated  to  the 
'*  Weji  of  fuch  neighbours  as  had  an  immediate 
"  communication  with  the  Romans.     The  Irifli 
*'  lay  under  the  fame  difadvantages  of  unfriendly 
•'  feafons,  and  their  ijland  vjas fmilarly fititaied. 
*'  — Front  an  exaft  conformity  o{  fituafion  and 
•'  climate^  the  Scots  of  both  the  ifles  had  a  much 
*'  better  title  to  the  appellation  of  Hiberni,  than 
**  Italy,  Spain,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  Africa, 
"  had  to  the  name  of  Hefperia  [or  the  Weft:].'* 
This  is  a  plain  deduction  of  the  name  from  the 
Britifh  Yvcrdhon.     That  derivation  is  embraced 
in  p.  130,  is  rejefted  in  p.  56 — 57,  and  is  here 
embraced  again.     And  thus  both,  having  been 
alternately  embraced  and  rejeflcd,  reje^ied  and 
embraced,  are  at  laft  united  in   friendfnlp  to- 
S  g.nher. 
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ether.  But  the  union  muft  be  dilTolved.  The 
name  of  Hibernia  may  perhaps  be  derived  from 
either  one  or  the  other.  But  it  cannot  be  de- 
duced from  both. 

Having  thus  anfwered  the  main  fubftance  of 
the  argument,  let  us  collet  fome  of  the  fubor- 
dinate  miftakes  in  it. — The  Caledonian  Scots  and 
the  Irifh  are  faid  to  have  had  a  title  to  the  Latin 
name  of  Hiberni,  from  the  coldnefs  of  their  cli- 
mate. But  muft  not  the  Caledonians  themfelves, 
as  living  in  the  very  fame  country  with  the  for- 
mer, have  been  equally  entlded  to  the  fame  ap- 
pellation ? — They  are  both  faid  to  have  had 
a  right  to  the  Britifh  name  of  Yverdhon,  from 
their  wefterly  fituation.  But  mufl  not  the  other 
Caledonians,  the  tribes  that  lived  equally  along 
the  weftern  Ihore,  inRofsand  Strathnavern,  have 
had  equally  a  right  to  the  fame  denomination  ? — 
They  are  both  faid  to  have  been  called  Yverd- 
hon, becaufe  they  vi^ere  '*  fituated  to  the  Wefl: 
**  of  fuch  neighbours  as  had  an  immediate  com- 
*'  munication  with  the  Romans."  But  is  this 
true  concerningT;he  former  ?  If  they  refided  in 
Braidalbin,  Cantyre,  Knapdale,  ',and  Lorn,  as 
Mr.  Macpherfon  infmuates  in  p.  128,  they  lived 
more  to  the  North  than  Weil  of  all  the  Bri- 
tons of  weilern  Valentia  ;  and  if  they  were  fettled 
only  in  Argyle,  Lorn,  and  Lochaber,  which 
fecms  to  be  the  real  truth  S  they  were  certainly 

*  Bcdc  fixes  thera  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  Clyde. 

3  to 
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to  the  North  of  them  all.  But  if  they  lived  iti 
Strathcrn  onlv,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  intimates 
that  they  did  in  p.  1 3  r  and  1 33,  then  they  were 
certainly  to  the  Eaft  and  North  of  the  great 
bodies  both  of  the  Caledonian  and  Pioman 
Britons.  Andj  even  if  both  had  been  placed 
to  the  Weil,  would  this  be  a  competent  rea- 
fon  for  appropriating  the  name  of  Yverdhon 
to  them  ?  Mud  not  all  the  Britons,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Cliiyd  to  the  French 
channel,  have  been  equally  with  either  entitled 
to  the  name  of  Yverdhon  ?  For  were  they  not 
all,  at  lead  equally,  fituated  "  to  the  Weft  of 
*'  (uch  neighbours  as  had  an  immediate  commu- 
*' nication  with  the  Romans?"  And  does  not 
the  name  of  Hibernia  appear  long  before  the 
Romans  had  any  fettlement  in  the  ifland  ?  Mr. 
Macpherfon  in  p.  56  acknowledges  that  it  does, 
affirming  Csefar  to  be  the  firfl:  that  mentions  the 
name. — -The  Caledonian  and  Irifh  Scots  are  faid 
to  have  had  a  title  to  the  name  of  Hiberni, 
**  from  an  exaft  conformity  of  genius^  language, 
*'  manners,  and  d?'efs"  as  Well  as  fituation  and 
climate.  But  muft  not  almoft  all  the  other  Bri- 
tons, all  that  were  in  any  of  the  northern  and 
mediterranean  regions  of  the  ifland,  have  been 
equally  entitled  to  the  fame  appellation;  as  tbey 
w^re  equally  conformable  iji  all  ? 

S  2  Thl^s 
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Thus  have  I  goite  through  the  feveral  parts 
of  this  colleftive  proof.  And  I  have  dwelt  the 
longer  upon  it,  as  it  is  Mr.  Macpherfon's  own 
account  of  his  own  greateft  argument ;  in  order 
to  {hew  it  to  him  in  its  true  colours,  unthinking,- 
inconfiftent,  and  trifling. 


VIL 


FROM  p.  137  to  141  Mr.  Macpherfon  is 
employed  in  tracing  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  the  fiftion,  the  migration  of  the  Irifh  into 
Caledonia  ;  before  he  has  been  able  to  prove  it 
one,  and  when  even  afterwards  he  formally  en- 
deavours to  prove  it.  All  his  proofs  fliould  cer- 
tainly have  come  firfl.  And  his  hiflory  of  the 
fiaion  Ihould  have  followed  at  the  rlofe  of  the 
whole. 

From 
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From  p.  141  to  146  Mr.  Macpherfon  is  en- 
gaged in  producing  fome  negative  reafons,  as 
he  himfelf  calls  them,  in  favour  of  his  own  doc- 
trine. But,  as  in  p.  146  he  proceeds  to  his 
pofitive,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  Itay  and 
attack  the  former.  A  wife  enemy  will  not  blunt 
his  fword  in  the  llaughter  of  the  Velites,  when 
the  Legionaries  are  advancing  to  the  charge 
againfl  him. 

Mr.  Macpherfon  boaftingly  profelTes,  in  p.  1 3 7, 
to  "  conclude  for  ever  the  controverfy  by  argu- 
"  ments,  which,  though  obvious,  are  new  and 
"  decilive."  And  in  p.  146  he  triumphantly 
threatens,  by  collecting  into  one  point  of  view 
the  mod  flriking  of  Dr.  Macpherfon's  reafons, 
and  adding  fome  of  his  own  to  them,  *'  to  quaih 
"  for  ever  a  fyftem  which  has  been  fo  long  im- 
**  pofed  for  truth  upon  the  world." 


P.  1^6.  "  Alba  or  Albin,  it  has  been  already 
*'  obferved,  was  the  firfl:  name  given  to  this 
**  ifland  by  the  Gael,  who  tranfmigrated  from 
*'  Belgium  into  the  more  elevated  country  of 
"  Britain.  Hence  proceeded  the  Albion  of  the 
*•  Greeks,  and  the  Albium  of  the  Roman  lan- 
3  3  "guage. 
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*'  guage  ^— 'The  antlent  Scots,  in  all  the  ages 
"  to  which  our  information  extends,  agreed  in 
^'  calling  Scotland  Alba  or  Albania,  The  High" 
*^*  landers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides 
*'  have,  to  this  day,  no  other  name  but  Alba 
'*  for  Scotland,  and  they  invariably  call  them- 
*'  felves  Albanich,  or  Genuine  Britons.  The 
♦*  uninterrupted  ufe  of  this  national  appellation, 
*'  from  the  earlieft  account  we  have  of  their  hif- 
**  tory,  furniflies  a  moral  demonftration,  that 
"  they  ,are  the  true  defcendants  of  the  Hrfl  inha- 
''  bitants  of  Britain.  Had  they  been  of  Irifh  ex- 
"  traction,  they  and  their  ancellors  would  have 
**  undotibtedly  affumed  4  name  more  fuirable  to 
"  their  origin  -." 

The  cuftom  of  the  Highlanders,  in  conflantly 
calling  their  country  Alba  or  Alban,  and  in  de- 
nominating themfelves  Albanich,  is  here  efteemed 
a  moral  demonftration  of  their  defcent  from  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  who  called  it  Al- 
bion. But  it  is  obvloufly  no  demonftration  of 
fuch  a  faft  at  all.  For,  even  fuppofmg  the  firft. 
inhabitants  of  Albion  to  have  diftinguiihed  them- 

^  Albiuin  is  a  word  luiknov/n  to  the  E.otr>ans,  and  is  merely 
Bucliimaii's  arbitrary  tranllaticu  pf  the  Greek  Albion,  Sec  his 
Hillory. 

*  So  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  derives  the  name  Albanech  from 
the  original  narne  cf  the  ifland,  Albion,  p.  387.  And  lb  ]:)r, 
Macpherfon,  p.  116, 

ielve? 
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felves  by  the  name  of  Albanich,  theprefervation 
of  the  name  by  the  Highlanders  would  prove  no 
more  their  particular  and  peculiar  defcent  from 
them;  than  the  retention  of  the  name  of  Britons 
by  the  Strathclydenfes,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
ages,  would  prove  them  the  appropriated  re- 
mains of  the  Britanni,  to  the  exclufion  of  the 
Gallowefe,  the  WeKh,  and  the  Cornifli ;  or  than 
the  adherence  of  the  name  of  Brigantes  to  the 
Britons  of  Yorkfhire  and  Durham,  in  a  much 
earlier  period,  evinced  them  alone  to  be  the  pro- 
geny of  the  true  Brigantes.  The  Celise  of  one 
third  of  Gaul  were  peculiarly  denominated  Galli, 
and  the  Galli  of  one  third  of  Celtica  were  dif- 
tinftively  denominated  Celt^  ' ;  and  yet  neither 
the  Galli  nor  Celtae  were  peculiarly  and  diflinc- 
tively  the  defcendants  of  thofe  Galli  or  thofe 
Celtic,  who  originally  poffeiTed  themfclvcs  of 
France.  The  general  appellation  of  a  nation, 
as  I  have  remarked  above,  was  frequently  re 
tained  for  the  defignation  of  fome  particular 
tribes  in  it. 

But  the  names  of  Alban  and  Albanlch„  for 
the  country  and  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands, 
have  no  relation  at  all  to  the  firfl  colonics  of 
Britain.  Thefe  I  have  already  Hiewn  to  have 
been  denominated  Britons,  Brigantes,  or  fc- 
parated   men.     And   the  fame  name  which  ig 

*  Csfar,  p.  I, 

S  4  now 
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now  the  general  appellation  of  the  whole  High 
landSj  was  formerly,  and  is  flill,  the  difcrimina^ 
tive  Ua^^s  of  a  part  only.  In  the  liiftory  of  Man-, 
chefter  I  have  ihevvn  a  tribe  of  the  Caledonians 
to  have  been  called  Albanii,  and  to  have  inha- 
bited a  part  of  Athol,  Braidalbinj  Strathern,  and 
Menteith',  And  Braid-Albin  remains  to  this 
day  the  appropriate  appellation  of  a  oiflricl:  in 
the  Highlands.  Were  the  Albanii  therefore,  or 
9re  the  inhabitants  of  Braidalbin,  peculiarly  de-: 
rived  from  the  firfl  inhabitants  ?  And  a  long 
range  of  country,  that  ran  in  a  narrow  flip  from 
Derbyfliire  into  Scotland,  I  have  ihewn  to  have 
been  dillinguiHied  by  the  name  of  Alps,  a  de- 
nomination exaflly  the  fame  as  Alba  or  Alb-an  ', 
Was  all  the  country  adjoining  to  this,  therefore, 
in  a  particular  and  fpecific  manner  peopled  by 
the  defcendants  of  the  firft  colony?  If  they 
were,  what  becomes  of  the  exclufive  right  of  the 
Caledonians  to  this  defcent  ?  And,  if  they  were 
not,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  from  Alba 
and  Alban  ?  Thefe  words  indeed  have  as  little 
reference  to  the  firft  colony,  as  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  moon.  The  prefervation  of  the  name 
of  Alp  or  Alb,  in  fo  many  parts  of  the  ifland, 
lliews  the  illand  and  thofe  parts  of  it  to  have 
been  denominated  from  one  common  principle  of 

'  Hlftory  of  Manclicfier,  p.  410. 
?  Hiftory  of  Mancheikr,  p.  140. 

famenefs. 
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famenels.  Albion,  according  to  Mr.  Macphcr- 
fon  himfelf  in  p.  39,  fignifies  the  High  Land, 
and  in  reality  imports  the  Fleights.  Hence  it  be- 
came the  natural  defignation  of  that  part  of  our 
ifland,  which  raufl  have  been  feen  from  the  con- 
tinent, before  any  of  it  was  inhabited :  and  what 
had  for  ages  been  the  name  of  all  that  was  feen, 
as  naturally  remained  the  appellation  of  all  of  it 
afterwards.  Hence  it  was  the  name  of  the  Al- 
banii  of  Vefpafiana,  who  lived  in  the  peculiarly 
mountainous  parts  of  the  moil  mountainous  re- 
gion of  Caledonia.  Hence  it  was  affixed  for- 
merly to  the  long  ridge  of  hills  that  runs 
from  Derbyfliire  into  Scotland,  and  adheres  to 
the  wild  hills  of  Braidalbin  at  prefent.  And 
hence  the  Highlanders  in  general  dillinguifh 
their  country  to  this  day  by  the  title  of  Alba  or 
Alb-an,  High  Land  or  High  Lands,  and  denomi- 
nate themfelves  the  Alban-ich  or  Highlanders. 

But  it  is  very  obfervable  in  the  conduft  and  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  argument  here,  that, 
even  if  every  thing  was  true  as  it  is  ftated  by 
himfelf,  the  point  propofed  would  not  be  proved 
at  all.  The  queflion  betwixt  him  and  his  anta- 
gonifts  is  not,  whether  the  whole  body  of  the 
antient  Caledonians  or  prefent  Highlanders  be 
derived  from  Ireland,  but  whether  a  body  of 
Irifti  did  not  come  over  into  Caledonia,  and  com- 
municate their  own  name  of  Scots  to  the  natives. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Macpherfon,  however,  has  taken  the  for- 
mer queftion  for  the  latter,  and  argues  from  that. 
Not  attempting  to  prove,  that  no  Irlfh  palTed 
over  hito  the  Highlands,  and  communicated  their 
own  name  of  Scot  to  the  Highlanders,  he  cndea- 
Tours  to  prove  only,  that  the  Highlanders  do 
not  now  acknowledge  any  Irifli  appellation  for 
their  own.  This,  we  fee,  is  foreign  to  his  pur- 
pofe.  The  Highlanders  may  not  do  it,  and  yet 
may  have  been  conquered  by  the  Irifh  Scots,  and 
may  therefore  be  denominated  Scots  by  others. 
The  Welih  do  not  acknowledge  the  appellation 
of  Englifh,  though  they  have  been  conquered  bv 
them,  and  are  therefore  reputed  as  Englifh 
in  every  nation  abroad.  And  the  Saxons  of  all 
Valentia,  being  now  reduced  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Scots,  are  regularly  confidered  as  fvich 
even  among  their  brethren  of  England. 

But  there  is  ftill  another  remark  to  be  made 
upon  this  argument,  which  evinces  ftill  more  the 
great  want  of  precifion  and  diflinftnefs  in  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  ideas  and  reafonings. — Even  if  the 
Highlanders  had  been  peculiarly  denominated 
Albanich  or  Albanii,  even  if  this  had  proved 
them  the  peculiar  progeny  of  the  iirfl  colonifts 
of  Britain,  and  even  if  the  queftion  had  been, 
whether  the  whole  body  of  the  Caledonians  was 
derived  from  the  Irlili ;  all  theie  conceffions 
jft'ould  not  have  enabled  the  argument  to  prove 

the 
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the  Highlanders  not  defcended  from  the  Irifh. 
The  Highlanders,  on  this  allowance,  having 
been  denominated  Albanich  from  their  peculiar 
anceilors,  the  firft  colonifts  of  the  ifland ;  but 
being  at  the  fame  time,  according  to  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon,  the  a<^ual  progenitors  of  the  Irifh  ;  the 
latter  mufl:  have  been  the  progeny  of  the 
firfl  colonifls,  equally  with  the  former.  And 
Mr.  Macpherfon  even  acknowledges  in  p.  39, 
that  the  Iriih  retain  the  name  of  Alba  or  Albin 
equally  with  the  Caledonians,  as  the  name  of  the 
Highlands,  to  the  prefent  period  % 

Such  Is  the  firft  of  thofe  arguments  which  are 
faid  to  be  "  equally  pew  and  decifive,"  which  are 
^*  to  conclude  for  ever  the  controverfy,'*  and  "  to 
"  quafh  for  ever"  the  Irifh  extraftion  of  the 
Scots.  And,  if  the  refl  be  like  this,  we  may 
fafely  afhrm,  that  they  will  not  prove  very  deci- 
ftve,  the  controverfy  will  not  be  abfolutely  con- 
cluded, and  the  Iiifh  extraction  of  the  Scots  will 
not  be  totally  quaflied. 


■  «'  The  Scottish  and  Irijh  Gael  have  brought  down  the 
*'  name  of  Alba  or  Albin  to  the  prefent  day." 


P.  147. 
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P.  147.  "  The  Belgic  nations,  who  tranfmi- 
"  grated  into  South  Britain  before  the  defcent  of 
'*  Julius  Ciefar,  retained  the  name  of  thofe  com- 
^^  munities  on  the  continent  from  which  they  re- 
"  fpeftively  derived  their  blood.  The  auxiliaries 
**  of  Vortigern  preferred  long  their  original 
**  name  of  Saxons,  and  the  Scots  who  fpeak  the 
"  Galic  language  have  no  other  name  for  Eng- 
♦*  land  or  its  inhabitants  than  Saflbn  and  SaiTon- 
**  ich.  But  if  the  antient  Scots  have  preferved 
"  among  them  the  true  name  of  the  Englilh,  for 
"  fo  many  ages  after  it  had  been  difufed  by  that 
"  nation  itfelf,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they 
"  mull  have  retailed  ;heit'  own  indigenous 
"  name '." 

This  is  alfo  one  of  the  "  decifive"  and  "  con- 
"  clufive"  arguments,  that  are  to  "  quaih  for  ever" 
the  Iriih  derivation  of  the  Scots.  And  in  the 
margin  it  is  called  the  "  fecond  proof,"  But  in 
the  clofe  of  the  argument,  when  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  deduces  his  inference  from  it,  it  amounts, 
according  to  his  own  reprefentation,  to  a  mere 
likelihood  or  probability. — We  are  told  in  proof 
the  firfl:,  that  the  ufe  of  the  name  of  Alba  and 

^  So  Sir  George  Mackenzie  derives  Albanach  from  Albic)!, 
bccaafe  the  Highlanders  call  the  Englifli  SafTcnach,  p.  387. 

Albanich 
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Albanich  amongtheHighlanders,  for  their  country 
and  themfelves,  is  a  Jiioral  demonjlration  of  their 
peculiar  defcent  from  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland.  And  in  proof  the  fecond,  where  the  fame 
argument  is  purfued,  and  fhould  therefore  be  car- 
ried farther,  we  find  it  only  a  likelihood,  not  even 
that  the  Highlanders  are  defcended  from  the  firfb 
colonifls,  but  only  that  their  names  of  Alba  and 
Albanich  were  the  original  appellations  of  the 
country  and  people.  This  fecond  proof  againfl 
the  Irifli  extra£iion  of  the  Scots,  is  therefore 
none  at  all  againft  that,  but  merely  an  argument 
of  probability  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  and  pri- 
mitivenefs  of  the  name  of  Alba  or  Alban  for  the 
Highlands.  It  is  not  a  new  or  fecond  argument 
in  itfelf,  but  merely  the  buttrefs  of  a  former 
one. — And  from  both  it  appears,  that  the  appel- 
lation, the  ufe  of  which  by  the  Highlanders,  as 
tranfmitted  to  them  from  their  earliefl:  anceftor?, 
furniftied  a  moral  demonjlration  of  their  derivation 
from  the  firft  colonics,  has  in  itfelf  only  a  likeli- 
hood of  being  their  original  name. 

But  let  us  confider  the  reafoning  by  itfelf,  as 
detached  from  the  previous  or  fubfequent  argu- 
ments, and  as  only  a  probable  proof,  that  the 
original  name  of  the  Caledonians  in  general  was 
Albanich.  Thus  confidered,  the  argument  at 
firft  view  carries  great  probability  with  it.  And 
I  have  already  lliewn,  what  feems  a  ftrong  con- 
firmation 
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lirmation  of  it,  that  one  tribe  of  the  Caledonians 
was  aftually  denominated  Albanii  in  the  days  of 
the  Romans.  But,  when  we  come  to  examine  it 
more  accurately,  even  in  this  light  it  is  incompe- 
tent and  ufelefs.  The  inference,  that,  as  the 
Highlanders  have  prefervcd  the  antient  name  of 
the  Englifh,  Saffon,  they  have  therefore  much 
more  probably  preferved  their  own,  very  reafon- 
able  as  it  certainly  is,  is  dire£tly  Confronted  by  a 
faft.  And  all  inferences  of  reafon,  on  points  like 
thefe,  mufl:  bow  dov/n  to  the  authority  of  fa6ls. 
The  Welfli  have  equally  retained  the  name  of 
Saffon  for  the  Englifh.  And  yet  they  have  ac- 
tually lofl  their  own  indigenous  name  of  Welfli. 
Though  this  appellation,  as  I  have  previoufly 
Ihewn,  was  even  borne  by  them  as  late  as  the 
lixth  century,  it  is  now  lb  totally  loft  among 
them,  that  the  criticks  have  denied  them  ever  to 
havfe  borne  it  at  all.  Thus  uncertain  is  all  this 
fort  of  argumentation.  And  thus  does  the  danc- 
ing meteor  continually  elude  us,  even  when  wc 
think  it  raoft  fubftantial  and  folid. 

The  whole  body  of  the  Caledonians,  however, 
could  never  have  been,  and  are  not  now,  deno- 
minated Albanich.  The  name  of  Caledonia  com- 
prizing all  that  large  peninfula  of  land  which 
lies  to  the  North  of  the  Friths,  the  appellation 
of  Alb-an,  or  the  mountains,  could  have  been 
given  only  to  the  hilly  part  of  the  country,  in 

oppo- 
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oppofition  to  the  levels  of  the  eaftern  coaft,  and 
the  plains  immediately  to  the  North  of  Antoni- 
nus's  Vallum.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  I  have  al- 
ready (hewn  to  have  been  denominated  Mzeatse, 
or  Lowlanders,  by  the  Britons  and  Romans. 
And  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  only  are  denomi- 
nated Albanich,  or  Highlanders,  at  prefent.  The 
tribes  of  the  Caledonian  Lowlands  were  deno- 
minated Mseatcc  formerly,  in  contradiflinftion  to 
the  nations  of  the  hills.  And  the  clans  of  the 
Caledonian  mountains  are  denominated  Albanich 
or  Highlanders  at  prefent,  in  oppofition  to  th« 
refidents  of  the  Lowlands. 

This  fecond  "  decifive"  and  "  conclufiv*"  ar- 
gument therefore,  asthefecond,  is  no  argument 
at  all.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  firft.  And,  even 
in  itfelf,  it  is  neither  decifive  nor  conclufive.  It 
pretends  only  to  be  a  probable  proof.  And  it  is 
not  even  that.  In  every  view,  it  has  been  fhewn 
to  be  grofsly  defe(^ive  and  erroneous. 


P.  147—148.  "  Had  the  Scots  been  originally 
"  Irifh,  Eirinich  and  not  Albanich  would  have 
"  been  their  proper  name.  So  far  were  they 
"  from  adopting  the  name  of  their  neighbours  of 
"  Hibernia,  that  it  is  well  khows  that  both  the 

"  old 
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"  old  Irilh  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of 
"  Scotland  promifcuoufly  call  themfelves  Gael—. 
"  The  Weilh,  in  antient  times,  diftinguiflied  the 
*'  Scots  of  both  theBritilh  ifles  by  the  appellation 
"  of  Gaidhel  — ,  much  the  fame  with  Gael,  ill 
*'  the  pronunciation*  Should  then  the  Scots  be 
**  of  Irifh  extraft,  it  mufl  naturally  follow,  that 
"  the  Pifts  fprung  from  the  fame  fource,  a  doc* 
*'  trine  no  lefs  abfurd  than  it  is  new  '." 

I  fometimes  find  a  difficulty  in  difcovering  thei 
immediate  aim  and  direftion  of  our  author's  ar- 
guments. Senfible  and  acute  as  he  is,  they  fre- 
quently take  their  courfe,  like  an  arro.w  dif- 
charged  from  a  feeble  bow,  languidly  fluttering 
in  their  progreffion,  and  wadling  obliquely  to- 
wards their  mark.  And  he  fo  confounds  the  pre- 
cife  terms  of  the  quelition,  that  I  am  obliged  fre- 
quently to  recur  to  them  again. 

This,  as  the  margin  exprefsly  informs  us,  is 
the  *'  third  proof"  of  "  the  Caledonian  extrafliofi 
"  of  the  Britilh  Scots."  And  this,  and  the  two 
preceding,  have  all  fallen  into  the  fallacy  which 
I  have  noted  in  my  remarks  on  the  firfl.  They 
have  all  grofsly  deviated  from  the  point  tindef 
conlideration.     Inftead  of  proving,  or  attempt- 

*  The  fame  argument  is  in  Dr.  Macpherfon  at  great  length, 
p.  115 — 128. 

ing 
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ing  to  prove,  that  the  Scots  did  not  come  over 
from  Ireland,  and  communicate  their  own  name 
to  the  Caledonians  ;  Mr.  Macpheribn  argues, 
that  the  Caledonians  themfeives  did  not  come 
over  from  Ireland.  And  in  the  pre  lent  Extra<5l  he 
confefTedly  and  avowedly  falls  into  the  fallacy. 
*'  Had  the  Scots  [the  prclcnt  Caledonians]  been 
"  originally  Irifti,  Eirinich,  and  not  Albanich, 
'^^  would  have  been  their  proper  name."  *'  Should 
*'  then  the  Scots  [the  prcfent  Caledonians]  be  of 
*'  Irifli  extraft,  it  mull:  naturally  follow,  that 
*'  the  Picis  fprung  from  the  fame  Iburce."  The 
delufivcnefs  of  an  equivocal  term  has  impofecl 
upon  him.  And  the  word  Scot  is  to  him  what 
Belgium  was  before.  But  the  conclufion,  con- 
cerning the  Pifls,  iliould  furely  have  awakened' 
him  from  his  dream,  and  (hewn  him  the  wildnefs 
of  his  error  '. 

This  argument,  therefore,  is  all  an  Ignoratio 
Elenchi.  And,  if  every  part  of  it  was  true,  and 
if  the  inference  from  the  whole  was  Jufl,  it  would 
prove  nothing  concerning  *'  the  Caledonian  ex- 
'•  traftion  of  the  Britifn  Scots."  But  neither 
the  premifes  nor  conclufion  are  jud:. — If  the 
Caledonians  had  been  originally  Irilh,  I\Ir.  Mac- 
pheribn lays,  they  would  have  been  called  Eiri- 

^  So  Sir  George  Mackenzie  goes  on  in  p.  372,  375,  377, 
378,  3S7,  SiC.,  arguing  with  the  fame  unobfeiveJ  duplicity  of 
mi^aning  on  tiie  word '-S, or. 

■  ■  T  nich. 
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nich,  and  not  Albanich.  But,  as  Albanlchfigniires 
only  the  Mountaineers,  fuch  of  them  as  refided 
in  the  Alban  or  Heights  might,  and  naturally 
would,  have  been  denominated  Albanich,  even  if 
they  had  come  from  Ireland.  And  all  the  Ca- 
ledonians, as  I  have  jufl  fliewn,  were  not  deno- 
minated Albanich.  Thoie  only  were  fo  called 
that  aftually  refidcd  in  the  Highlands.  —  This 
name  of  Albanich  is  principally  retained  by  the 
vveftern  Highlanders  at  prelent  '.  And  the  name 
of  Eirinich,  according  to  Mr.  Macpherfon  him- 
felf,  mull:  have  been  equally  the  appellation  of 
thefe  Highlanders,  as  he  alledges  their  country 
to  have  been  the  ancient  lerna,  and  to  be 
aflually  denominated  Eirin  by  themfelves.  The 
two  names,  therefore,  appear  not  as  the  diftinc- 
tlve  and  oppofed  appellations  of  two  different 
nations,  but  are  found  united  together  as  the 
joint  appellation  of  the  fame  people.  The  na- 
tional deflgnation  of  Eirinich,  which  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon denies  to  have  been  ever  acknowledged 
by  the  Caledonians,  appears  from  himfelf  to 
be  aftually  acknowledged  by  them.  And  the 
name  which  He  confeffes,  if  it  had  been 
found  adopted  by  the  Highlanders,  would  have 
proved  the  Irifli  extra6lion  even  of  the  Cale- 
donians, is  found  actually  adopted  by  them,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  reprefcntation,  and  even  by 
fuch  of  them  as  moft  faithfully  retain  the  antient 

*  Innes.  *  P.  56  and  150. 

6  '  appel- 
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appellation  of  Albanich.  The  Caledonians  there- 
fore, according  to  his  own  aflertions,  mufl  have 
been  defcended  from  the  Irifh.  And  the  deri- 
vation of  the  Pifts  from  the  fame  origin,  a  doc- 
trine which  He  very  juftly  declares  to  be  "  as 
''  new  as  it  is  abfurd,"  appears  to  be  right 
upon  his  own  reafonings,  and  to  rellilt  necelfa- 
rily  from  his  own  principles. 


P.  148.  "  From  the  name  of  the  diflricl  of 
*^  lar-ghael,  which,  it  has  been  always  faid,  was 
"  the  firil  territory  poffefled  by  the  Hiberno- 
*'  Scottifli  colony,  there  arifes  a  very  decifive  ar- 
*'  gument  in  favour  of  our  fyflem.  lar-ghael  is 
**  not  the  name  of  the  country,  but  of  thofe  who 
"  inhabited  it  from  the  earliefl  times.  It  fignifies 
*'  ibe  wejleni  Gael  in  oppofition  to  the  eq/iern 
''  Gael,  or  the  Picls,  who  poiTeiTed  the  (bore  of 
"  the  German  Ocean.  But  what  is  conclufive 
**  againft  the  Irifh  fyllem  is,  that  Caeldoch,  of 
''  the  country  of  the  Gael,  which  the  Romans 
"  fofcened  into  Caledonia,  is  the  only  name  by 
"  which  che  Highlanders  diftinguifh  that  divifion 
"  of  Scotland  which  they  themfelves  pojDTefs.'* 

This  is  called  the  "  fourth  proof"  againfl  the 

Irifli  extraction  of  the  Scots.     And  it  is  actually 

the  laft.     Let  us  therefore  examine  it  with  par- 

T  2  ticul^r 
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ticular  attention.  It  Is  defigned  to  leave  the 
whole  liypotheiis  with  the  ftrongeft  impreflion 
on  the  mind.  And  it  is  accordingly  proclaimed 
by  its  author  to  be  "  a  very  dccifivc  argument  in 
"■'  favour  of  his  fyftem,"  and  abfolutely  *'  conclu- 
*•  five  agalnft  the  Irifh." 

This  is  called  the  '<  fourth  proof."  But  it 
obvioufly  confifls  of  two  diilinft  and  feparate 
proofs.  And  as  the  firfl  was  unwarily  broken 
into  two,  fo  two  arc  combined  together  in  the 
fourth. 

The  former  of  them  is  called  *^  a  very  dccifive 
"  argument,"  and  is  mentioned  equally  as  luch 
in  p.  130.  But  it  has  no  weight  at  all.  For,  as 
I  have  obfervcd  before  in  anfwer  to  this  very  ar- 
gument, even  if  we  allow  Mr.  Macpherlbn  all 
bis  premifes,  his  conclufion  will  be  ftill  unjuft. 
This  is  wonderful,  but  true.  If  we  allow  lar- 
gacl  to  be  the  name  of  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Argylc,  and  if  we  allow  it  to  fignify  the  Scots 
as  the  wcfLcrn  Gael,  in  oppofidon  to  the  Pi<5ls. 
:is  the  eaflern  ;  yet  what  conclufion  follows  I 
That  the  Scots  of  Argyie  were  equally  Caledo- 
nians with  the  Pi6is  ?  No,  affuredly  !  It  only, 
proves  them  to  be  equally  denominated  Gael. 
And,  as  ■  Mr.  Macpherlbn  has  repeatedly  ac- 
knowledged even  the  Irifli  to  be  denominated 
(I'dd  equally  with  the  Pi61s,  fo  have  I  lliewn' 
.   '^  ■  the 
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the  appellation  to  have  been  common  to  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Britons. 

Thus  eafily  is  the  force  of  the  firft  proof  re- 
pelled. And  the  fecond,  which  claims  to  be 
*^  conclufive,"  as  the  other  was  "  decifive,"  may 
be  anfwered  as  eafily.  It  is  cxa£lly  of  the  fame 
genius  and  fpirlt.  And,  if  we  allow  Mr.  ]\Iac- 
pherfon  all  his  premifes  again,  his  conclufion  will 
be  again  unjufl:.  If  we  permit  him  to  interpret 
.Caeldoch  into  the  country  of  the  Gael,  and  if 
we  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  fame  v/ord  with  the 
Roman  Caledonia,  yet  no  inference  will  arifc 
from  cither  or  both  againft  the  Irifli  extra^ion 
of  the  Scots.  The  only  inference  is,  that  the 
prefent  and  antient  Caledonians  were  denominated 
iGael.  But  it  does  not  prove  the  Scots  to  have 
been  native  Caledonians,  becaufe  they  refided  in 
the  country  of  Caledonia.  The  word  Caeldoch 
being  the  ilime  with  Caledonia,  that  name  can 
evince  the  Caledonian  extradion  of  the  Scots  no 
more  than  this.  And  the  whole  compafs  of  the 
Highlands  might  be  called  Caeldoch  and  Caledo- 
nia 5  and  yet  the  Scots,  fettled  in  a  part  of  the 
country,  might  be  a  colony  of  people  derived  from 
Ireland. 

So  totally  weak   and  unmeaning  is  this  laffc 

and  clofmg  argument  againil  the  Irifli  extraclion 

of   the   Scots.     And   the    fcvcral   parts   of   it, 

T  3  conlidcrcd 
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conlidered    merely    in   themfelves,    are   equally 
weak. 

There  is  a  wild  fpirit  of  repetition,  which  co- 
lours over  the  face  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  work. 
The  fame  arguments  prefent  themfelves  again 
and  again  before  us,  and  frequently  in  the  fame 
drefs  and  manner.  And  this  is  particularly  the 
cafe  with  the  prefent  feries  of  reafons.  All  of 
them  have  already  received  their  anfwers,  and  have 
been  difmilfed  before.  But  they  are  once  more 
returned,  and  demand  a  fecond  hearing.  And, 
as  I  have  given  it  to  the  three  preceding  argu- 
ments, for  the  fuller  elucidation  of  the  hiflory,  I 
cannot  refufe  it  to  the  fourth  and  lad. 

Mr.  Macpherfon  aflerts  the  name  of  Ar-gathel, 
lar-gael,  or  Ar-gyle,  to  have  been  the  defigna- 
tion  of  the  Scots,  as  the  wellern  Gael,  in  contra- 
diftinftion  to  the  Picts,  as  the  eaflern.  But  the 
Scots  were  not  the  weftern  or  the  Pi6ls  the 
eaflern  Gael,  either  according  to  his  former  ac- 
count or  the  truth.  According  to  himfelf  in  p. 
131  and  133,  the  Scots,  as  inhabitants  of  Icrna, 
v/ere  feated  in  Strathern  within  the  county  of 
Perth,  upon  the  eaftern  fide  of  Caledonia  and  in 
the  very  dominions  here  attributed  to  the  Pi6i:s. 
But  the  real  country  of  the  Britifli  Scots,  accord- 
ing to  Bede,  commenced  immediately  from  the 
northern  margin  of  the  Clyde,  and  in  the  prefent 
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region  of  Argyle  '.  And,  according  to  the  oldeft 
account  that  we  have  after  Bede,  the  d!i]:ri(^  of 
Arre-gathel  extended  not  into  Rofs  -.  If,  there- 
fore, we  limit  the  region  of  the  Scots  by  Rofs 
on  the  North  and  the  Clyde  on  the  South,  it 
mud  have  contained  all  Argyle,  all  Lorn,  all 
Lochaber,  and  the  weftern  part  of  Invernefs. 
But,  in  this  pofition  of  Argathel,  the  Scots  could 
not  be  denominated  the  weftern  Gael  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Caledonians,  as  they  were 
to  the  Weft  only  of  a  fraall  part,  and  to  the 
North  and  South  of  more.  And  the  Pifts  could 
ilill  lefs  be  denominated  the  eaftern  Gael,  as 
■poflelling  the  eaftern  coaft.  They  poflefled  not 
merely  "  the  fliore  of  the  German  Ocean,"  as 
Mr.  Macpherfon  here  fixes  their  dominions. 
But,  according  to  his  pofition  of  the  Scots 
in  Strathern  before,  the  Pifts  muft  have  occu- 
pied all  the  weftern  Highlands  particularly  ; 
and,  according  to  his  pofition  of  the  Scots  here, 
along  the  line  of  the  weftern  Highlands,  the 
Pifts  muft  have  enjoyed  all  the  reft  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Pi(5i:s  poflefled,  in  faiTl,  the  whole  ex- 
tended compafs  of  Caledonia,  except  lar-gael, 
except  Lochaber,  Lorn,  Argyle,  and  a  part  of 
Invernefs.  They  refidcd  therefore  to  the  North 
and  South,  as  well  as  the  Eaft,  of  the  Scots. 

*  Eede,  1.  i.  c.  i.  *  Inne?,  p.  771, 
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And  the  fame  people  that  were  flrft  denomhiated 
Calcdoni.ms,  and  afterwards  Picts,  were  the  in- 
habitants of  Caledonia,  even  when  the  Romans 
were  actually  in  polTeflion  of  the  eaftern  coa;!!:. 
This  therefore  demon  Urates  the  name  of  lar-gael, 
Ar-gathel,  or  Ar-gyle,  to  have  not  been  deduced 
from  the  weilerly  poiition  of  the  Scots  in  Britain. 
And  the  fyll:em,  that  was  railed  upon  the  inter- 
pretation, is  as  eafily  deftroyed  as  it  was  ridicii- 
loufly  erected.  Etymology,  the  mere  menial  of 
hiftory,  is  always  ridiculous  when  fhe  throws  off 
her  fubjeclion,  and  vainly  fets  up  for  herfelf.' 

We  are  farther  told,  that  Caeldoch  is  the 
word  which  the  Romans  foftencd  into  Caledonia, 
and  ",  the  only  name  by  which  the  Highlanders 
"  diflinguifh  that  divifion  of  Scotland  which  they 
*'  themfclves  pofllfs."  But  this  Mr.  Macphcrfon 
and  I  have  already  fliewn  to  be  falfe.- — That 
Caeldoch  is  not  the  only  name  by  which  the 
Highlanders  diflinguifn  their  divifion  of  Scotland, 
Mr.  rvlacpherfon  has  already  proved  in  p.  38; 
in  which  he  acquaints  us,  that  "  Alba  or  Albin 
"  [is]  the  name  of  [by]  which  the  antient  Scots, 
"  in  their  native  language,  have,  from  all  an- 
"  tiqulty,  diflinguiflied  their  own  divifion  of  Bri- 
"  tain."  Nor  is  this  nil  the  contradiclion  in  our 
author,  co'^cernlng  the  indigenous  appellations 
of  the  Highlands.  Here,  in  p.  148,  we  are  told 
ilrat  Caeldoch    is    "  tlie  only  name"   for   them 

among 
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'among  the  natives.  In  p.  38  we  are  alTured, 
that  Alba  or  Albin  is  equally  their  Scotch  de- 
nomination. And  in  p.  146 — 147  we  are  re- 
affured,  that  there  is  "  no  other  name  but  Alba** 
in  ufe  for  them  among  the  Highlanders.  So 
inattentive  is  Mr.  Macpherfon  to  his  own  pre* 
ceding  affertions,  and  fo  forgetful  even  of  the 
general  and  vernacular  appellations  of  his  own 
country ! — Caeldoch  alfo  I  have  proved  before 
to  be  neither  Cael-doch,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon 
ilates  it,  nor  the  fame  with  Caledonia.  I  have 
fliewn  it  to  be  Caeld-och,  and  the  fame  with 
Gaelt-ach  in  the  Irifh,  and  Galatica  and  Cel- 
tica  in  Latin.  But  Caledon  I  have  (hewn  to  be 
very  different,  and  equivalent  only  to  the  Celta- 
rum  of  the  Romans  and  the  TocTKuJcAjy  of  the  Gras- 
cians.  And  Gael,  fo  repeatedly  alledged  by  Mr. 
Macpherfon  for  two  contradictory  purpofes,  to 
prove  the  defcent  of  the  Irifh  from  the  Caledo- 
nians, and  to  difprove  the  Irifli  defcent  of  the 
Scots,  has  been  repeatedly  fliewn  to  be  the  com- 
mon appellation  of  ail  the  Britons. 

But  I  am  tired  with  refuting  the  fame  argu- 
ments over  and  over  again ;  arguments  that, 
like  the  Irilh  in  the  Milefian  fables,  ftill  rife 
after  they  have  received  their  death's  wound, 
and  challenge  their  flayers  to  a  fecond  combat. 

These 
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These  are  the  four  reafons,  which,  '*  though 
**  obvious/'  were  faid  to  be  "  new  and  decifive," 
and  triumphantly  boafled  "  to  conclude  the  con- 
*'  troverfy  for  ever,'*  and  "  to  quafh  for  ever 
*'  a  fyftem  that  has  been  fo  long  impofed  for 
**  truth  upon  the  world."  And  what  have 
they  proved  upon  trial  ?  The  mere  ghofts  of 
former  arguments,  again  introduced  upon  the 
Hage  to  furprize  and  elevate,  and,  like  true 
ghofts,  pretending  to  a  greater  power  and  au- 
thority on  their  fecond  appearance,  than  they 
had  in  their  original  condition;  the  formations 
of  fancy,  the  creations  of  darknefs,  and  actually 
Tcfolving  themfclves  into  nothing  at  the  approach 
of  light. 


vni. 
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MR.  Macpherfon  having  thus  laboured  un- 
fuccefsfully  in  the  deduction  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  Scots,  it  may  be  expedient  for  me  to  invefti- 
gate  their  genuine  origin.  And,  as  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  make  them  native  Caledonians,  I 
ihall  endeavour  to  Ihew  them  as  they  were,  the 
tranfplanted  natives  of  Ireland.  This  may  now 
be  done  with  fuch  a  decifive  weight  of  evidence, 
that  if  Mr.  Macpherfon  had  been  apprized  of  it, 
I  am  convinced,  he  would  never  have  written  his 
Introduftion.  And,  from  that  evidence,  the  true 
origin  and  tranfa^lions  of  the  antient  Scots  have 
already  been  given  in  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter. 
There  Mr.  Macpherfon's  objeftions  had  been  all 
virtually  anfwered  before  they  were  made,  and 
folutions  given  to  his  difficulties  before  they  were 
flatted.  And,  as  a  fecond  and  general  reply  to 
all  his  difficulties  and  objeftions,  I  fhall  here 
briefly  repeat  the  fubflance  of  what  I  had  pre- 
Tioufly  obferved  on  the  fubje£i:,  reducing  it  all 
into  one  comprehenfive  view,  and  confirming  it 
with  fome  additional  notices. 

When 
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When  the  BelgcE,  about  350  years  before 
Chrift,  crofTed  the  narrow  channel  into  Britain, 
and  lucceffivcly  fubdued  all  the  tribes  from  Kent 
to  the  Land's  End  -,  and  when,  about  250  years 
afterwards,  they  invaded  feveral  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations ;  numbers  ^of  the  Britons  took 
ihipping  from  the  South-weflern  fhore  qf  the 
ifland,  and  pufhed  acrofs  the  fea  into  Ireland. 
There  the  two  colonies  of  fouthern  Britons,  the 
Qrjly  inhabitants  of  the  country,  alTociatcd  toge- 
ther into  one  community,  under  the  one  appel- 
lation of  Scoti.  Denominated  Gael  and  Britons, 
from  their  original  appellations  in  this  ifland  ; 
they  received  the  defignation  of  Scoti,  as  the 
difcriminative  mark  of  their  late  emigration  from 
it.  The  Irifli  to  this  day  dillinguifli  the  Scottifli 
language  by  the  title  of  Scot-bhearla,  and  the 
Scottifh  nation  by  the  name  of  Kin-Scuit.  And 
Scuite  fignifies  in  the  Irilh  of  the  Highlands  at 
prefent,  and  fignified  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Offian,  an  Emigrant,  a  Wanderer,  or  a  Refugee  \ 
Thefe,  the  Scots  or  Refugees  of  South-Britain, 
as  other  colonies  fucceflively  fettled  in  Ireland, 
gradually  retired  from  the  margin  of  the  fea, 
and  fpread  themfelves  in  the  interiors  of  the 
country.  By  this  means,  the  whole  circumfe- 
rence of  the  coaft  being  regularly  planted 
with  colonies  before  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  the 

*  Hiftory  of  Mancheller,  p.  433 — 434. 
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Scots  were  entirely  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  fliore,  and  became  inclofed  in  the 
Center  of  the  ifland.  And,  thus  fituated,  they 
necelTarily  efcaped  the  notice  of  Ptolemy,  who 
juft  circles  along  the  fliore  of  the  ifland,  and 
never  penetrates,  as  he  does  in  Britain,  into 
the  mediterranean  regions  of  it.  The  Romans, 
in  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  were  mafters  of  all 
the  interiors  of  Britain,  but  were  very  natu- 
rally unacquainted  with  the  inland  divifion  of 
Ireland.  They  muff  however,  during  their 
long  refidence  of  three  centuries  afterwards  in 
Britain,  have  certainly  obtained  a  good  ge- 
neral knowledge,  at  laft,  even  of  the  midland 
and  central  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  And  Ri- 
chard has  accordingly  tranfmitted  to  us  fome 
notices  which  he  collefted  from  them,  relath-e  to 
the  origin  and  exiitence  of  the  Scoti  there. 

But,  when  the  population  of  the  ifland  was 
compleated,  wars  commenced  betwixt  the  dif- 
ferent tribes.  The  whole  body  of  the  Iflanders 
became  engaged  in  the  conteff.  They  divided 
into  two  parties.  One  confided  of  the  Belgic 
nations,  and  the  other  of  the  Britlib.  And 
the  latter  confederated  together,  like  the  Ca- 
ledonians and  Jews  before  them,  under  the 
denomination  of  their  principal  tribe,  and  re- 
ceived the  general  appellation  of  Scots.  The 
war  terminated  finally  about  the  year  260. 
The    Belgas   were    fubducd.      The    vanquiflied 

adopted 
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adopted  the  appellation  of  their  conquerors .  And 
all  the  nations  of  Ireland  were  embodied  into 
one  Empire,  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Scots  '. 

At  the  commencement  of  thefe  wars,  a  younger 
fon  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Creones  in  Ca- 
ledonia, having  been  fent  over  with  fuccours  to 
the  Britons,  was  chofen  their  Pendragon  by 
the  kings;  and  the  crown  was  fixed  hereditary 
in  his  family.  And,  foon  after  the  conclufion  of 
them,  the  royal  line  of  the  Creones  being  ex- 
tinguilhed,  their  dominions  muft  neceifarily  have 
devolved  to  the  monarchs  of  Ireland.  This 
was  affuredly  the  great  occafion,  that  firft  fettled 
a  colony  of  Scots  in  Caledonia.  The  occafion 
indeed  is  merely  conjectural :  but  it  has  fuch 
ftrong  coincidences  of  reafon  and  faft  in  fup- 
port  of  it,  as  almoft  lend  it  the  fanftion  of 
Hiflory.  The  royal  line  of  Ireland  appears 
decifively  from  Offian,  to  have  been  the  younger 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  the  Creones.  This 
houfe  appears  as  decifively  to  have  finally  failed 
in  the  perfon  of  Offian,  about  the  year  320. 
And  in  the  year  320  we  fee  a  body  of  Scots 
detached  from  Ireland,  and  fettling  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Creones.  The  monarch  of  Ireland 
would  take  polTcflion  of  the  devolved  kingdom, 
and  naturally   give  it  as   an  appenage  to  one 

*  Hiftorv  of  Mancheller,  p.  443 — 446. 
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of  his  fons.  And  in  320  Fergus  eftablilhed 
himfelf  in  the  country,  with  a  body  of  troops 
and  the  authority  of  a  fovereign  ',  Thefe  ac- 
quilitions  of  the  Scots  in  Britain  were  exaftly 
commenfurate  with  the  territories  of  the  Creones, 
beginning  from,  or  nearly  from,  the  borders  of 
Rofs,  and  extending  to  the  banlc  of  the  Clyde  =. 
And  the  Scots  fettled  in  the  country  with 
the  abfolute  confent  of  the  Caledonians,  as 
appears  decifively  from  the  friendly  concur- 
rence of  both,  within  only  20  years  afterwards, 
in  expeditions  into  the  Roman  Province  %  Nor 
did  they  merely  fettle  there  by  confent.  They 
took  poffeflion  of  the  Creonian  dominions,  in 
confequence  of  the  laws  and  prefcriptions  of 
the  country ;  as  the  Creones  now  alTumed  a  new 
appellation  from  them,  and  were  denominated, 
like  them,  Ar-gathel,  lar-gael,  or  Ar-gyle.  This 
name  has  puzzled  all  the  criticks  and  hillo- 
rians.  But  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  IRISH. 
The  Britons  being  univerfally  called  Gathel  and 
Gael,  fuch  of  them  as  went  over  into  Ire-land, 
lar-in,  or  Er-in  would  naturally  have  received 
the  appellation  of  lar-Gael,  Er-Gael,  Ar-Gael,  or 
the  Ir-ifh  Britons ;  and  the  appellation  remains 
to  this  day  among  the  Irifli^  in  their  cuftomary 
appellation   for   their   own    language,    Caelich 

*  Hiftory  of  Manchefler,  p.  444,  and  447. 

*  P.  412,  and  the  dimsnfions  of  Argathel  before. 
'  MarcellinuSj  1.  xx.  c,  r. 

Elr-inacli, 
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Eir-inach,  or  the  Ir-ifli  Britiili.  And  the  cq- 
lonifts  of  Fergus  would  as  naturally  bring  it 
back  with  them  into  Britain,  retaining  the  defig- 
nation  as  the  note  of  their  peculiar  derivation 
from  Ireland,  Thefe  are  fuch  remarkable  and 
flriking  coincidences,  with  regard  to  the  aftuat- 
ing  reafon  of  that  hiftorical  faft,  the  fettlement 
of  the  Scots  in  Caledonia  ;  as  perhaps  no  con- 
jeftural  reafon  ever  poiTelTed  before,  and  nearly 
give  it  all  the  confidence  of  attelled  truth. 

Thus  did  the  refugees  of  fouthern  Britain 
gradually  become  the  denominators  of  all  the 
Iriih.  And  thus  did  they  afterwards  eflablifli  a 
colony  upon  the  eaflern  fliore  of  Caledonia,  and 
in  the  year  320  firfl  fix  the  appellation  of  Scots 
within  the  ifland  of  Britain.  Thence  the  name 
was  carried  gradually,  with  their  poffefiions,  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  prefent  Scotland.  And 
Hibernians,  Caledonians,  Roman  Britons,  and 
Saxons,  have  all  concurred  to  form  the  prefent 
refpcftable  nation  of  the  Scots  in  Britain. 

This  then  is  the  genuine  origin  of  the  Scots, 
imdifguifed  by  the  romantic  impertinences  of 
the  Irifii  fabulifts  on  the  one  hand,  and  undif- 
torted  by  the  bold  fi£lions  of  Caledonian  pre- 
judice on  the  other.  And  at  the  clofe  it  is  cu- 
rious to  obferve,  that  the  great  point  which  has 
been  fo  long  agitated  between  the  Irlfh  and 
Scotch  criticks,  and  *'  has  for  a  century  and  an 
•'  half  engaged  two  nations  of  contending  anti- 

"  quarians 
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'*  quarlans  in  war  ',"  is  now  finally  determined 
in  favour  and  disfavour  of  both.  The  Irifli^  and 
their  auxiliaries  of  England,  Lloyd,  Stilling- 
fleet,  Innes,  Carte,  and  others,  who  aflerted  the 
Cantabrian  or  Scandinavian  defcent  of  the  Scots ; 
and  llich  of  the  Scotch  as,  in  equal  oppofition  to 
both,  ilrenuoufly  maintained  a  Caledonian  origin 
for  their  anceftors ;  thefe  were  all  equally  and 
partially  miftaken. — They  who  afferted  the  Can- 
tabrian or  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Scots,  and 
w-ere  therefore  wrong,  affirmed  likewife  their  im- 
mediate deduction  from  Ireland  into  Caledonia, 
and  were  therefore  right.  And  they  who  denied 
the  Cantabrian  or  Scandinavian  defcent  of  the 
Scots,  and  were  therefore  right,  denied  like- 
wife  their  immediate  derivation  from  Ireland,  and 
were  therefore  wrong.  The  Scots  now  appear  to 
have  been  originally  Britons  of  the  South,  who 
migrated  from  the  weftern  fhore  of  Britain  into 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  palTed  from  Ireland  into 
Caledonia. — And  they  who  affirmed,  and  they 
who  denied,  the  Caledonian  extraction  of  the 
Irifli  Scots,  affirmed  and  denied  what  was  equally 
true  and  equally  falfe.  As  the  name  of  Scot  was 
communicated  from  the  South-Britons  in  the 
center  of  Ireland  to  all  the  tribes  upon  the  coaff, 
it  comprized  the  Caledonian  nations  of  the 
Robogdii,  the  Venicnii,  and  the  Hardinli.     And 

*  Hiitory  of  Manchefler,  p.  430. 
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the  Scots  of  thefe  three  tribes,  who  poffeffed  all 
the  North  and  North-Weft  of  the  ifland,  from 
Fair  Head  to  Balylhannon,  were  all  original  Ca- 
ledonians ^ — They  alfo  who  affirmed,  and  they 
who  denied,  the  Caledonian  defcent  of  the  Bri- 
ti(h  Scots,  affirmed  what  they  could  not  prove, 
but  what  was  yet  a  truth,  and  denied  what  all 
hiftory  denied,  and  what  was  yet  no  falfehood. 
The  Scots,  that  came  from  Ireland  under  Fergus, 
were  brought  from  the  country  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Robogdli,  from  the  diftrift  in  the  North- 
weitern  parts  of  Antrim,  which  was  formerly  de- 
nominated Dalrieta  and  is  now  named  R-Oute ;  and 
were  therefore  called  Dalreudini  in  the  days  of 
Bede,  and  their  country  Dalrieta  to  the  nth 
century  *.  And  the  Scots,  who  have  given  their 
own  denomination  to  all  Caledonia  and  all  Valen- 
tia,  were  Caledonians  that  had  migrated  into  Ire- 
land, and  that  re-migrated  into  Caledonia  after- 
wards.— Laftly ;  the  Irifh  and  Englifli,  who  af- 
firmed the  derivation  of  the  Britifli  Scots  from 
Ireland,  and  referred,  as  they  both  conflantly 
referred,  the  arrival  of  thefe  Scots  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  6th  century,  affirmed  an  indu- 

■  Hiflory  of  Manchefter,  p.  434,  442,  and  443 — 444. 

*  Bede,  1.  i.  c.  i,  Ufher,  p.  320,  and  Camden,  p.  769. 
And  the  annals  of  Tigernach,  one  of  the  oldefl  hiftories  that 
the  Irifh  have,  aflert  the  Scots  of  Caledonia  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Dalrieta  in  Ireland  :  Ulher,  p.  32 1. 

bitabl* 
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bitablc  faft  in  the  former,  but  con tradifted  equal- 
ly the  Roman  and  Britiih  accounts  in  the  latter, 
and  gave  their  Scottifli  antagonifts  an  infinite  ad- 
vantage over  them  and  the  truth.  The  Scots  mi- 
grated  into  Britain,  and  fettled  in  Caledonia,  in 
the  year  of  Chrift  320,  and  were  therefore  aflb- 
ciated  with  the  Pilots  in  expeditions  into  the  Pro- 
vince as  early  as  340,  and  have  their  ravages  fo 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  and  Britifh 
writers,  through  a  feries  of  90  or  100  years  after 
it. 

This  is  the  true  (late  of  the  cafe  betwixt  thefe 
hiftorical  dlfputants.  The  whole  authenticated 
hiflory  of  the  origin  of  the  Scots,  and  of  their 
tranilation  to  Caledonia,  was  never  yet  given,  I 
apprehend,  without  that  dubioufnefs  of  tejflimony 
which  was  frequently  of  equal  moment  on  both 
fides  of  the  points  difputed,  without  thofe  adhe- 
rences  of  falfehood  which  difparaged  even  real 
and  a£iual  truths,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was 
confident  with  every  note  of  time  and  every  inci- 
dent of  hiftory,  till  it  was  given  in  the  Hiftory 
of  Manchefler.  And,  what  is  remarkable,  this 
newfyftem  of  fafis  is  calculated,  almofl  equally 
with  Mr.  Macpherlbn's,  to  gratify  that  national 
pride  of  the  Highlanders,  which  ought  to  be  mo- 
derated, as  every  other  affe6lion  of  the  mind  is, 
but  Ihould  always  be  encouraged,  as  the  foul  of 
all  the  national  virtues.  The  Irifh,  that  were 
the  progenitors  of  the  Britifli  Scots,  were  them- 
U  2  felves 
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felves  the  defcendants  of  Caledonians.  And,  if 
tlie  Highlanders  fubmitted  to  the  Scots  or  were 
reduced  by  them,  they  fubmitted  merely  to  their 
countrymen,  and  the  Caledonians  were  reduced 
by  Caledonians.  If  therefore  Mr.  Macpherfon 
had  entered  into  this  walk  of  hiftory,  he  might 
have  equally  flattered  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  and  have  opened  a  dark  and  ira- 
portaat  period  of  our  hiftory.  But,  unhappily 
for  himfeif,  he  took  a  different  direction.  Re- 
folving  in  his  own  mind  to  refcue  the  early  part 
of  our  annals  from  "  the  poffefTion  of  fi6lion  and 
'^romance  %**  he  has  unintentionally  (Irengthened 
the  claims  of  Mion,  and  unwittingly  endea- 
voured to  add  the  authority  of  right  to  the 
polTellions  of  ufurpation.  And  he  has  gone  on 
accumulating  one  romantic  notice  upon  another, 
though  all  hiftory  concurred  to  reclaim  him  from 
his  error,  and  though  the  atteftations  of  hiftory 
were  confirmed  by  the  living  teftimony  of  lan- 
guage; the  Caledonians,  who  were  reduced  by 
the  Scots  of  Er-in  or  Ireland,  having  adopted  the 
appellation  of  their  conquerors  ;  the  nation  and 
country  being  now  univerfally  denominated  Scots 
and  Scotland ;  the  former  being  exprefsly  de- 
nominated Hibernia  as  late  as  the  nth  century, 
and  the    latter    the   Irlfchery  as   late    as    the 

14th, 
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14th  ',  and  their  diale£^  of  the  Brltifh  being  in- 
variably entitled  the  Ir-ifh  or  Er-fe  to  the  pre- 
fent  moment ;  and  the  appellations  of  Scot  for 
the  people,  and  of  Erfe  for  the  language,  being 
now,  in  the  concurrent  ufage  of  ail  the  reft  of 
the  iflanders,  entirely  confined  and  appropriated 
to  the  Gael  and  Gaeiick  of  the  Highlands. 


*  Innes,  p.  6^9,  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  p.  390,  V.  L— 
Irwin  in  his  Hift.  Scot.  Nomenclatiira,  1682,  p.  6,  fays, 
"  Our  Ifle-men  and  Highlandej-s  are  very  oft  named  Hibenii 
"  by  ftrangers — ,  and  at  this  tfay  the  Englifli  and  ouv  Low* 
"'  landers  call  and  count  thero  Irifh." 


U  a  1   HAVE 
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I  HAVE  now  gone  over  the  whole  extent 
of   Mr.  Macpherfon's   arguments   with  regard 
to  the  Britilh  hiflory.     And  I  have  gone  over 
them  with    a   minutenefs   of   attention   and  a 
pundluahty  of  reply,  that  was  fcarcely  ever  be- 
flowed  upon  a  work  before.     This  I  owed  to 
the  great  credit  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  ob- 
tained by  his  differtation  with  the  pubhc,  to 
the  high  efteem  which  I  entertain  for  his  abili- 
ties and  genius,  and  to  the  great  importance  and 
obfcurity  of  the  hiflory.     Not  a  iingle  argument 
in  the  Introdu£tion,  I  believe,  is  omitted  in  the 
reply  to  it.     And  my  anfwers,  I  hope,  have  not 
turned  upon  little  and  circumftantial  points,  but 
on  the  main  and  effential  parts  of  the  queftion. 
They  have  not  fluttered  merely  in  idle  oftenta- 
tions  of  vidory  over  words  and  fyllables.     And 
they  have  not  endeavoured  to  catch  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon infidioufly  in  the  mere  eddy  of  argumen- 
tation.    I  have  conftantly  charged  him  home,  I 
think,  upon  the  great  and  leading  particulars  of 
the  queftion.  And  when  I  have  done  this,  when  I 
have  (liewn  the  infufficiency  of  any  argument  as 
to  its  principal  end  and  defign,  I  have  then  endea- 
voured to  point  out  the  fubordinate  miflakes  in 
it.     I  have  endeavoured  to  break  the  phalanx 
that  was  particularly  oppofed  to  me  at  the  time : 
and,  when  the  rout  was  begun,  I  havefludied  to 
improve  the  victory  by  purfuing  the  runaways, 
and  by  picking  up  as  many  of  them  as  I  could. 
U  4  Thcfc 
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Thefe  troops  indeed  were  more  formidable  in 
their  appe-'.-Hnce  on  the  field,  than  they  have 
been  found  in  the  hour  of  battle.  The  gaiety 
of  their  attire,  and  the  bravery  of  their  afpefts, 
promifed  a  much  greater  refiltance  than  I  have 
met  with  from  them.  And  I,  who  entered  upon 
the  contefl  with  a  dubious  fpirit,  and  a  tremulous 
exertion  of  courage,  foon  warmed  with  my  own 
fuccefs,  and  became  aflured  of  the  viftory. 

In  this,  as  in  the  general  event  of  the  contefl 
betwixt  Mr.  Macpherfon  and  me,  I  may  have 
been  deceived  by  that  kindling  ardour  of  fpir;t, 
which  often  anticipates  the  conqueH:  it  cannot 
make,  or  by  that  delufive  felfiihnefs  of  judgment, 
which  frequently  flatters  the  vanity  with  vilionary 
triumphs.  But,  when  I  cooly  look  back  upon 
the  progrefs  and  conclufion  of  the  debate,  I  fee 
no  reafon  to  think  myfelf  deceived  by  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  ^ 

The  plan  which  INIr.  Macpherfon  had  propofed 
to  himfclf,  was  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  three 
diflinft  and  principal  colonies  in  Britain,  to  de- 
duce them  in  an  hiflorical  manner  from  the  con- 
tinent, and  to  point  out  their  rcfpe>Siive  operations 
in  the  ifland.  And,  as  the  firfl  and  earlieft  of 
the  three  was  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  pre- 
lent  Highlanders  and  Scots,  fo  was  it  alfo  to 
become  the  original  and  principal  pofleflbrs  of  Ire- 
land. This  Mr.  Macpherfon  fancied  agreeable  to 
the  fuggeftions  of  hiflory,  to  anfwer  to  the  great 
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revolutions  in  Gaul,  and  to  correfpond  with  the 
interior  difpofition  of  Britain.  But,  to  make  the 
records  of  both  conformable  to  the  demands 
of  this  hypothcfis,  he  has  flretched  out  the  hif- 
tory  where  it  was  too  fhort,  he  has  curtailed  it 
where  it  was  too  long,  and  has  given  us  a  nar- 
ration at  iaft,  with  fcarcely  a  fmgle  member  of 
that  which  we  ufed  to  contemplate  in  the  authors 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  this  is  executed  with 
fuch  a  grofs  perverfion  even  of  his  own  quota- 
lions,  and  with  fuch  plain  and  manifefl  corrup- 
tions even  of  his  own  authorities,  fuch  erazings 
of  records,  and  fuch  interpolations  of  hiftories, 
as  pain  me  greatly  for  Mr.  Macpherfon's  fenfibili- 
ties,  becaufe  they  exhibit  him  in  a  light,  I  am 
fure,  the  very  oppofiteof  his  real  charafter.  Mr. 
Macpherfon,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  a  gentleman  of 
high  honour  and  fpirit,  and  could  not  voluntarily 
have  been  capable  of  fuch  actions,  even  in  imagi- 
nation. But  what  then  muft  be  the  magic  power 
of  that  prejudice,  which  could  thus  bind  up  the 
force'of  a  difcerning  fpirit,  and  lufpend  all  his 
faculties  of  precifion  and  judgment ;  could  thus 
warp  his  mind  from  its  natural  bias  of  falrnefs, 
and  throw  the  illiberal  hue  of  dilhonefly  over 
one  of  the  mofl  ingenuous  and  candid  of  men  I 
It  is  furely  a  melancholy  inilance  of  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  human  intelleft,  even  in  its  manly 
exertions  of  flrength.     And  thofe  only  have  a 

right 
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right  to  triumph  over  Mr.  Macpherfon,  who  are 
placed  in  fome  Iphere  removed  at  once  from  the 
frailties  and  the  virtues  of  humanity,  who  live  out 
of  the  reach  of  prejudice  and  the  power  of  paf- 
fion,whohave  neverfelt  their  minds  feduced  by  the 
enchantments  of  a  new  hypothefis,  and  have  never 
fufFcred  their  imaginations  to  be  fired,  and  their 
underftandings  contracted,  by  the  calenture  of  a 
patriot  fpirit. 

Mr.  Macplierfon  has  afferted  the  exigence  of 
three  colonies  in  Britain.  But  he  has  proved 
only  one  of  chera  to  have  had  any  being  in  it. 
His  Gael,  as  a  diftincl  colony  from  his  Clmbri 
and  his  Beigce,  he  has  no  where  argumentatively 
deduced  into  the  ifland.  And  that  body  of  the 
Britons  which  is  peculiarly  the  obje£l  of  the  au- 
thor's attention,  and  made  by  him  the  inhabitants 
of  Caledonia  and  Ireland,  has  no  real  exillence 
in  his  hiftory  at  all.  The  exiflence  of  his  Cimbri, 
alfo,  is  founded  wholly  on  the  flight  bafis  of  a 
verbal  criticifm,  the  groundwork  of  the  name  of 
Cymri.  And,  if  this  would  be  fufficient  authority 
for  fuch  a  capital  point  in  his  hiftory,  then  might 
"  the  pillars  of  the  world  be  rottennefs,  and 
*'  earth's  bafe  be  built  on  ftubble  ^"  But,  what 
is  ftill  more  remarkable,  the  whole  even  of  this 
argument  is  itfeif  eftabliihed  upon  a  fuppofition, 

'  Shakefpeai". 
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and  upon  one  which  is  grofsly  erroneous, 
and  not  even  attempted  to  be  proved,  That 
Ciraber  fignified,  not  a  native,  but  a  Ger- 
man, Gaul :  as  the  Indian  theology  founded  the 
world  upon  the  back  of  an  elephant,  and  planted 
the  elephant  itfelf — upon  the  back  of  a  tortoife. 
And  the  only  one  of  the  three  colonies,  that  is 
proved  to  have  been  in  the  ifland,  is  the  Belgic. 
Two  thirds  of  the  author's  hiftorical  fyftem  are 
left  ungrounded  by  himfelf.  And  the  third  car- 
ries fuch  a  ftrong  mixture  of  falftiood  with  it,  by 
dividing  the  Cimbri,  or  German  Celt«,  from  the 
BelgcE,  by  confounding  the  original  arrival  of  the 
Belgje  with  the  much  later  defcent  of  Divitiacus, 
and  by  making  the  Belgse  to  prefs  the  Cimbri 
beyond  the  Humber,  and  to  urge  the  Gael  into 
Ireland,  that  even  this  is  in  effecl  unproved  by 
Mr.  Macpherfon  ;  and  the  certain  truth  is  dreft 
up  with  fuch  an  accompaniment  of  falfliood,  that 
we  cannot  admit  it  for  real  hiftory. 


This  is  a  juH:  and  fair  account  of  the  general 
(late  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  work.  And,  thus 
defeftive  as  he  is  in  the  great  outline  of  his  In- 
trodu6lion,  he  has  adually  filled  it  up  with  figures 
that  are  all  diflorted  from  their  true  proportion, 
and  with  objecls  that  ought  never  to  have  met 
in  the  fame  piece.  The  arguments  in  general  are 
3  dark. 
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dark,  inaccurate,  indirect,  and  contradiftory.  No 
regular  and  Heady  light  is  diffufcd  through  the 
whole,  that,  like  the  dawn  of  day,  gradually  in- 
creafes  as  it  continues,  and  enlarges  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, till  it  is  carried  at  laft  to  a  meridian  bright- 
nefs.  But,  in  (lead  of  this,  a  mere  twilight  prevails 
over  the  work,  that  gives  us  continually  an  in- 
diilinftnefs  of  objefts,  and  jufl  "  flings  half  an 
*'  image  on  the  draining  eye  ;'*  that,  clear  in 
the  commencement,  is  gradually  dimmed  in  the 
progrefs,  one  (hade  fpreading  over  another,  till 
the  obje£ls,  that  firft  attracted  our  attention,  fuc' 
celTively  fmk  from  the  fight  and  are  forgotten, 
and  the  author  at  laft  is  nearly  lofing  himfelf  and 
his  reader  in  the  dark. 


This  is,  I  believe,  as  juft  a  reprefentation  as 
can  be  given,  even  by  the  hand  of  candour  itfelf, 
of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Macpherfon  in  the  general 
profecution  of  his  arguments.  He  has  all  the 
marks  of  genius  and  fenfibility  about  him,  but 
of  a  genius  not  tutored  in  argumentadon,  and 
of  a  fenfibility  not  reduced  under  the  difci- 
pline  of  thought.  He  thinks  ftrongly,  but  not 
regularly.  His  mind  fhoots  out  in  vigorous  and 
fpirited  fallies  of  fentiment :  but  it  is  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  keep  up  its  vigour,  and  to  maintain  its 
fpirit,  in  a  painful  deduction  of  ideas.  Bleft  by 
nature  with  the  power,  but  not  borrowing  from 

the 
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the  fchools  the  habit,  of  thinking,  the  turn  of  his 
argumentation  is  continually  irregular,  and  the 
general  force  of  his  reafonings  weak  and  feeble. 
He  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  bri/k  elfays  of  a 
fkirmifhing  war.  But  he  has  unwarily  entered 
into  a  battle,  where  heavy  armour  and  praftifed 
evolutions  are  fure  to  gain  the  day.  Not  a  fteadi- 
ly  diflinguifliing  thinker,  not  a  perfeveringly 
accurate  reafoner,  hels  foon  confounded  with  the 
multiplicity  of  his  own  ideas,  and  feldom  fees  the 
object  di[lin£l;ly  at  which  he  levels  his  argument. 
Spending  himfelf  too  much  in  attentions  to  the 
colouring  of  his  Itylc,  and  throwing  himfelf  out 
zn  a  gay  irradiation  of  language,  he  has  no  incli- 
nation to  examine  his  arguments  feverely,  and 
no  power  to  exert  the  rigours  of  criticifm  upon 
them;  as  the  birds  under  the  tropicks  have 
their  fuperior  gaiety  of  plumage  deducted  to 
them,  by  the  deprivation  of  almoft  all  the  powers 
of  harmony. 

From  this  want  of  difcrimination  in  his  ideas, 
and  from  this  defeft  of  accuracy  in  his  reafonings, 
Mr.  Macpherfon  has  even  fallen  into  repeated 
and  grofs  contradiftions.  And  this  is  the  moft 
(Iriking  feature  in  the  whole  afpe^  of  his  work. 
The  inconfiftencies  of  his  reafonings  are  fo  great, 
and  the  oppofitions  in  his  quotations,  remarks, 
and  incidents  are  fo  palpable,  that  his  arguments 
have  been  compleatly  deftroyed  before,  by  being 
only  fet  in  array  again  ft  each  other.     The  coa- 

trariety 
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trariety  of  parts  to  parts  is  fo  glaring,  and  this 
begins  fo  early  in  the  work,  and  is  continued  fo 
regularly  through  it,  that  in  it,  as  in  man,  the 
feeds  of  death  are  incorporated  with  the  firfl 
elements  of  life,  that  they  "  grow  with  its 
**  growth  and  flrengthen  with  its  ftrength,"  and, 
on  the  iirfl  occafion  that  has  invited  them  forth, 
have  burll  out,  as  we  have  feen,  to  the  abfolute 
deflru£lion  of  the  whole. 

It  is  not  the  unhappinefs  of  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
that  he  is  miftaken  in  fome  unimportant  circum- 
ftances,  that  he  has  mifreprefented  fome  fubor- 
dinate  facls,  and  that  he  has  failed  in  fome  in- 
confiderable  reafonings.  It  is  not  his  unhappinefs, 
that  he  is  miilaken  in  feveral  circumftances  of 
confequence,  that  he  has  mifreprefented  feveral 
incidents  of  importance,  and  that  he  has  failed 
in  feveral  confiderable  arguments.  And  it  is  not 
his  unhappinefs,  that  he  has  even  failed  occafion- 
ally,  or  yet  frequently,  in  main  clrcumflanccs, 
in  effential  incidents,  and  in  arguments  of  the 
firfl  magnitude.  But  it  is  his  fmgular  and  un- 
paralleled infelicity,  that  he  has  alraoll  regularly 
failed  in  all ;  that  fcarcelya  circumdance,  ahd:, 
or  a  reafoning,  however  flight  and  infignificant, 
.is  jufl  or  appofite;  that  nearly  every  important 
circumflance,  every  confequential  incident,  and 
every  effential  argument,  are  either  frivolous  in 
their  nature  or  ufelefs  in  their  application  ;  and 
that  each  capital  and  leading  topic  of  the  work 

is 
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is  generally  one  great  chaos  of  undigefled  mate- 
rials, arguments  without  Ihape  or  form,  reafou- 
ings  heterogeneous  and  repugnant,  and  darknefs 
brooding  over  the  face  of  the  whole. 

This  is  fuch  a  delineation  of  a  work  of  learn- 
ing and  genius,  that  my  benevolence  is  hurt^  while 
juftice  urges  my  hand  to  draw  It.  The  portrait 
is  ftrongly  featured.  But  it  is  an  exaft  likenefs. 
It  is  the  immediate  tranfcript  of  the  feehngs  of  my 
own  mind.  And  it  is  fully  juftlfied  by  the  detail 
of  extracts  and  examinations  before.  Yet,  amid 
the  fterneft  feverity  of  truth,  w^hat  fort  of  fpirit 
muft  that  be,  which  Ihail  not  grieve  for  the  au- 
thor, while  it  is  obliged  to  reprobate  his  work  ? 
Who  will  not  particularly  figh  with  me  over  the 
fate  of  a  writer,  that,  polfeffed  of  great  brilliancy 
of  parts,  and  furniflied  with  confiderable  ftores 
of  learning,  was  chiefly  unhappy  from  the  fe- 
leftion  of  his  fubjcifi:  ?  Mr.  Macpherfon  might 
certainly  have  played  his  part  with  the  higheffc 
reputation  and  fuccefs,  within  the  circle  of  truth 
and  incident.  But,  in  a  paroxyfm  of  patriot 
fondnefs,  refolving  to  heighten  into  a  demon- 
flration  what  was  unable  to  receive  even  the 
colouring  of  probability,  he  has  fallen  in  the  at- 
tempt, as  every  man  in  the  fame  circumftances 
mufl  have  fallen.  If  the  antient  giants  had  ex- 
erted their  fmgular  vigour  of  body  in  contefts 
with  mere  mortals,  they  mufl:  have  been  as  for- 
tunate as  they  were  ftrong  ;  but  in  a  triumphant 

bravery 
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bravery  of  fpirits  exalting  their  aims,  and  at- 
tempting to  accomplifli  what  no  force  could  effeft, 
they  necelTarily  failed  in  their  efforts,  and  were 
cruftied  by  the  mountains  that  they  vainly 
wielded,  and  buried  under  the  iflands  that 
they  vainly  hurled,  in  a  wild  hoftility  againll 
the  flcies. 


THE     END. 


M  E  M. 
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AF  £  W  weeks  after  the  publication  of  this 
work,  Mr.  Macpherfon  honoured  it  with 
the  following  notice  in  an  advertifement  pre- 
fixed  to  a  pretendedly  new  editioHo 

**  The  following  (heets  were  reprinted  before 
"  the  Reverend  Mr»  Whitaker's  anfwer  ap- 
**  peared ;  and  had  they  not,  it  would  have 
•'  produced  no  change  of  fentiment,  no  altera- 
**  tion  of  fyflem.  I  admire  his  ingenuity.  I 
*'  have  a  refpeft  for  his  learning  :  but  I  am 
**  neither  converted  by  his  authorities,  nor  con- 
*'  vinced  by  his  arguments.  On  a  fubjeft  fo 
*'  fpeculative,  the  opinions  of  men  mufl  vary  j 
**  and  every  writer  has  a  right  to  carry  his 
*^  diffent  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public.  To 
**  them  the  decilion  is  left.  I  have  clofed  a 
**  proof,  which  my  adverfaries  may,  if  they 
X  ['  pleafe. 
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"  pleafe,  oppugn.  Tired  of  polemical  writing, 
**  I  leave  my  fyftem  to  its  fate  ;  and  even  my 
**  vanity  joins  iflue  with  my  indolence.  I  hate 
"  to  fight  without  fpeftators.  Should  Mr. 
"  Whitaker  and  I  retire  into  antiquity,  the  ob- 
''  flinatc  world  would  not  follow  us  to  fo  flerile 
*'  a  field.  The  trophies  of  vidlory  would  dif- 
**  appear  in  d^rknefs,  and  the  combatants  re- 
**  main  with  nothing  but  their  toil.'* 

This  is  the  whole  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  reply. 
And  it  is  all  that  could  reafonably  be  expef^ed 
from  him.  In  one  of  the  fevereft  trials  to  which 
the  candour  of  the  human  heart  can  be  fub- 
jefled,  great  allowances  mufl  be  made  for  any 
feeming  (Irokes  of  difingenuoufnefs.  The  na- 
tural felf-complacency  of  every  mind  will  try  to 
throw  a  fhade  over  its  own  conviftions,  and  take 
refuge  behind  its  judgment  or  its  vanity,  its  own 
indolence  or  that  of  the  public.  And,  confidered 
with  thefe  allowances,  Mr.  Macpherfon  is  very- 
candid,  and  has  virtually  fubmiited  to  every  plea 
that  has  been  urged  againft  him.  He  confefles 
the  inaccuracies  and  contradiftions,  the  mifrea- 
fonings,  and  the'  mifquotations,  into  which  the 
equal  vivacity  and  indolence  of  his  genius  have 
thrown  him.  He  owns  the  fafcinating  power  of 
patriotifm  on  his  mind.     And  he  acknowledges 

the 
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the  hiflorical  fyftem,  which  was  the  prodiK^Io^ 
of  all  thefe  principles,  to  be  merely  the  fading 
^bric  of.  an  eaftern  romance,  rifing  in  a  night, 
and  vanifliing  in  the  morning.  Having  heard 
the  full  charge  againft  himfelf,  He  exprefsly  de- 
clines to  make  any  reply  to  it.  He  will  not  give 
his  judges  any  farther  trouble  j  but  throws  him- 
felf on  the  mercy  of  the  court. 

And  this  ingenuous  behaviour  is  of  fmgular-  fer-i 
vice  to  the  interefts  of  hiftory.  Had  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  taken  a  different  part ;  had  he,  however 
infufficiently,  attempted  to  vindicate  his  fyflem,  and 
drawn  from  me  (as  he  certainly  would  have  drawn) 
an  examination  cjf  his  defence,  then  replied  to 
my  anfwer,  and  rejoineti  to  my  reply ;  the  caufe 
of  truth  muft  have  fuffered  in  the  protrafted 
conteit.  The  combatants  would  foon  have  been 
loft  to  the  general  eye,  in  the  cloud  which  their 
own  efforts  muft  have  raifed  about  them.  And 
thefe  points  of  hiftory  would  have  been  fup-. 
pofed  by  the  many  to  remain  ftill  undecided,  have 
therefore  called  out  future  writers,  and  produced 
an  indeterminable  rotation  of  controverfy.  But 
this  is  happily  not  the  cafe  at  prefent.  And 
that  it  is  not,  we  owe  to  the  fairnefs  of  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  condu£l.  Thefe  hiftorical  fubjefts, 
which  have  found  employ  for  the  a^live  fpirit  of 
'Acriticifm  during  two  centuries  nearly,  and  were 
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ilill  flu£luatiiig  from  fide  to  fide,  are  now  deci- 
fively  fettled  one  way,  and  even  in  the  opinion  of 
the  warmeft  advocates  for  the  other.  And  it  is 
the  peculiar  good-fortqne  of  the  prefent  contro- 
verfy,  that  it  is  clofed  itfelf,  and  has  clofed  a 
long  fucceffion  of  difputes,  with  an  earlinefs  that 
has  left  it  all  under  the  eye  of  the  public,  and 
with  a  fatisfa£lorinefs  that  is  acknowledged  eyei> 
by  the  vanquilhec^. 
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ARMORICA. 

THE  vary'ing  extent  of  it  formerly,  214 — Z15';  it  pro- 
bably reached  along  the  whole  northern  and    nt)rth- 
weftern  coail  of  GAUL,  215. 

—How  fat  the  BRITONS  of  our  ifland  migrated  into  BRE- 
TAGNE  In  FRANCE,  215—216;  the  name  of  BRETAGNE, 
not  impofed  by  our  iflanders,  but  the  antientand  original  appel- 
lation of  the  country,  216 — 218;  the  name  of  the  continental 
BRITONS  derived  trom  the  fame  principle  as  that  of  the  In-< 
falar,  2i8 — 219, 

BRITAIN. 

It  was  peopled  from  GAUL,  and  about  what  time,  29— 32. 

—Why  called  ALBION,  91—93. 

—Why  called  BRITAIN,  95—103. 

— When  the  BELG^  firft  fettled  in  Britain,  and  how,  and 
how  far  they  carried  their  pofTeffions  into  the  ifland,  63  —  6?, 
and  69 — 79. 

— BELG.E  and  ABORIGINES  the  only  general  divifions 
of  the  BRITONS,  68—69. 

—The  ABORIGINES  denominated  CIMBRI,  and  why, 
52—55,  and  75—76. 

—Both  BELG^  and  ABORIGINES  denominated  BRI- 
GANTES,  and  why,  71 — 74,  and  98 — 102. 

—Both  BELG^  and  ABORIGINES  denominated  GAEL 
and  WELSH,  and  why,  76 — 7S,  29,  and  122—124. 

—Both  BELGtE  and  ABORIGINES  called  CALEDO- 
J'lES,  and  why,   121 — 124. 

— The  language  of  both  the  fame,  83  and  145. 

— The  manners  of  both  very  little  different,  83 — 85. 

— Why  fome  BRITONS  called  SILURES,  89;  whyfome, 
CANTII,  86—87:  why  fome,  TRINOBANTES,  87—88; 
why  fome,  DOBUNI,  88  ;  why  fome,  ORDOVICES,  88—89  i 
why  fome,  MiEATuE,  136—137  ;  why  foiiw,  PICTS,  219. 
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— The  Brltifii  CURRAGHS  very  capable  of  tranfportlng 
armies  acrofs  the  lea,   5  7S  —  1 8 1 . 

—  The  SILURES'  mailers  of  the  SILLEY  ifles.  89. 

—The  V\?'ELSH,  why  fo  called,  and  when,  yo—^jg;  why 
called  CYMK  I,  52—^^,  and  75— 76. 

— The  interiors  of  CALEDONIA  well  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 107 — 112;  the  inhabitants  of  it  lirft  formed  into  one 
Empire,  when,  119 — 1^0;  why  they  call  themfelves  GAEL- 
DOCH,  120—121;  why  they  were  called  CALEDONES, 
124. 

—WIGHT,  ifleof,  the  ICTIS  of  DIODORUS,  219. 

GAUL. 

The  firll  migration  of  the  GAULS  recorded  in  hiflory,  29. 

—The  GAULS  firft  planted  BRITAIN,  and  when,  29— 
32,  76—78,  &c.     . 

— The  firil;  irruption  of  the  GAULS  into  ITALY,  when, 
24—25  ;  into  GERMANY,  when,   29. 

— Whence  the  names  of  GAULS  and  CELTS  were  de- 
rived, 19 — 20,  120 — I3i;  what  they  originally  fignified, 
122  —  124;  and  hov/  GAUL  comes  now  to  fignify  a  Stranger, 
71—74. 

GERMANY. 

The  firfl:  migration  of  the  GAULS  into  it,  29. 

— The  name  of  CIMBRI  never  appropriated  to  the  GER- 
MAN CELTtE,  51— '5i';  how  far  it  extended,  and  what  it 
originally  fignitied,  ibid. ;  how  it  came  to  fignify  Robbers,  7 1 — 

74- 

—How  the  name  of  AMBRONES  in  GERMANY  came 
to  mean  Ferocious  Perfons,  7 1 — 74. 

IRELAND. 

The  IRISH  Hill  attached  to  the  wild  ficflions  of  their  antient 
Hiflory,  3, 

— The  Romans  well  acquainted  with  Ireland,  108. 
— When,  and  by  whom,  IRELAND  washril  planted,  an^ 
occupied  from  end  to  end,   150 — 15:;. 

—Why  IRELAND  was  called  IRIS,  lERNA.IUVERNA, 
and  HiBERNiA,   149;  tLcfe  names  invariably  applied  onl/  to 

IRELAND 
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IRELAND  by  the  antients,  240—24^,  and  247 — 249, 
—Whence  the  IRISH  were  called  SCOTS.  2 84—286. 


ITALY. 

—Not  firfl  inhab'tted  from  GAUL,  20. 

—  Thefirft  fetdement  of  GAULS  in  it,  when. 
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— The  UMBRI  not  derivatives  from  GAUL,  20— -24; 
and  yet  oi  the  fame  flock  with  the  GAULS,  24 — 25. 

MACPHERSON. 

^Dr.) — Author  of  Critical  DilTertations,  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal writers  that  have  lately  endeavoured  to  invert  the  order  of 
Hiftory,  by  making  the  SCOTCH  the  aborigines  of  CALE- 
DONIA, and  the  planters  of  IRELAND,  5—6  ;  a  general  cha- 
raderof  his  work,  6  ;  his  knowledge  of  the  CELTIC  confined, 
86,  141 — 142,  210,  ike. 

(Mr.) — Tranflator  of  OSSIAN,  the  other  principal  writer  that 
has  endeavoured  to  invert  all  hiitory,  in  his  Prefaces  and  Notes 
to  OSSIAN,  and  in  his  late  INTRODUCTION,  5—6; 
2^  gciieral  charader  of  the  TRANSLATION  and  INTRO- 
DUCTION, 6 — 7  ;  he  plumes  himfelf  much  on  his  knowledge 
ot  the  CELTIC,  but  his  acquaintance  with  it  confined,  86, 
J41 — 142,  and  210. 

—Fir^  general  argument  in  the  INTRODUCTION  refuted, 
jl — 28;  contradictions  in  it,  15 — 16,  16 — 17,  17 — 18,  27, 
nnd  27 — 28  ;  mifquotation  in  it,  27  ;  its  miflake  in  CELTIC, 
18—20. 

— &<r(7«fl' general  argument  refuted,  33 — 58;  contradi(5lions 
in  it,  33— 3+1  34— 3S''  3^5  43—43'  4^,  4^—43,  and  ^i ; 
niifquotations  in  it,  35 — 36,  38 — 42,  42 — 44,  44—45,  46 — 48, 
and  56;  its  miuake  in  CELTIC,  51 — 58. 

— 7/^/rrt?  general  argument  refuted,  58 — 66  j  its  miflake  in 
CELTIC,  59—61. 

^Fourth  general  argument  refuted,  68 — 105  ;  contradic- 
tions in  it,  80 — 82,  80  and  83 — 84, 90  and  94,  94  again,  and 
105 — 104 ;  itsmiftakes  in  CELTIC,  70 — 74,  85 — 89,  91 — 93, 
and  95 — 103. 

-^Fifth  general  argument  refuted,  ro6 — 153;  contradic- 
tions in  it,  106—107,   :o6andiQ8,   I09as,dji2,   115 — ri6, 

125—1265 
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125 — 126,  1:9,  Tj;,  136,  139 — 140,  14^,  and  148;  mifquo^ 
tation  in  it,  iiz — 113;  its  miftakes  in  CELTIC,  120 — 121, 
J2I— 124,  130  — 131,  136—137,  148—149. 

—  Sixth  general  argument  refuted,  155 — 193;  contradic- 
tions in  it,  161,  162,  166 — 167,  178 — 179,  18^,  194 — 19^, 
24^,  247,  213— ^A^  ?^+7-'55?  256—257,  259,  266—267, 
379,280  —  281,  281  again;  its  miltakes  in  CELTIC,  209 — 21 1, 
230 — 233,236 — 238,263 — 26^:,  270 — 271,  and  278 — 280; 
mifquotarions  in  it,  230- — 231,  236 — 237. 

— An  exaft  and  minute  charafter  of  the  INTRODUCt 
TION,  drawn  from  the  whole,  295 — 304. 

MANCHESTER  HISTORY. 

It  has  particularly  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the  original  annals 
of  CALEDONIA  and  IRELAND,  and  to  refcue  them  both" 
from  antient  iiftions  and  modern  pervcrfion,  7  ;  its  glForts  vin- 
dicated, and  its  accounts  confirmed,  pajfim, 

— Two  miftakes  in  it  rectified,   136,  and  197. 

■ — It  contains,  I  apprehend,  the  firft  authentic  hiflory  of 
IRELAND,  as  to  the  original  population,  &c.,  that  has  been 
hitherto  publifhed  in  any  language,  i  ^3  ;  and  the  firft  clear, 
certain,  and  confillent  account  of  the  origin  of  the  SCOTS, 
and  of  their  derivation  into  CALEDONIA,   291. 

MARCELLINUS. 

(Ammianus) — ^a  pafTage  in  his  hiftory  vindlcate<l  from  the 
ijnjuft  meaning  univerlally  put  upon  it,   zyj — 239. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  genuine  SCOTCH,  who,  i. 

— Thefc  have  lately  recovered  themfelves  from  their  atttach- 
ment  to  the  wild  fables  of  their  antient  hiftory,  1  — s  ;  but  have 
flill  a  llrong  tendency  to  the  fabulous,  and  from  the  old  principle, 
3 — 4 ;  and  have  therefore  endeavoured,  particularly  ot  late,  to 
drefs  up  their  antient  hiilory  according  to  their  own  fancies  and 
prejudices,  4 — 5. 

— The  IRISH  fiftlons  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
SCOTCH,  too  extravagant  to  be  worth  refuting,    15^. 

—The  SPANISH  or  the  SCANDINAVIAN  extraaion  of 
the  SCOTCH,  lefs  abfurd,  but  equally  falfc,  and  eafily  refur 
table,  ic6, 
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—The  SCOTCH  are  not  fettled  in  North-Britain  byBede 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  212—213. 

—Which  of  the  SCOTCH  called  ALBANICH,  and  why, 
270—271,  and  274;  which  of  them  called  EIRINICH,  IRISH- 
ERY,  &c.  and  why,  274,  and  292 — 293, 

ARGYLE,  its  original  extent,  278—279;  why  fo 
palled,  287—288. 

—What  gave  rife  to  the  name  of  SCOT,  284—286 ; 
whence  it  came  into  CALEDONIA,  and  how  it  covered  the 
whole  country,  286 — 288 ;  the  controverfy  concerning  that 
prigin  being  now  finally  adjullgd,  after  it  has  lafted  near  two 
penturies,  288?— 291, 
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P.    93.  note,  laft  line,  for  ftffs  read  »}«■«. 

P.  149.  1.  7.  for  Hiver  read  Hiber. 

P.  163.  1.  i^.  for  "the  period"  read  "  that  period". 

P.  187.  to  note  '  add  this,    "See  alfo  Ware's  Irelant!, 

"  Harris,  p.  178 — 179." 
p.  20^.  note,  1.  9.  the  words  **  for  believing  thofe  of  Ire- 

*'  land  to  have  come  from  the  Scots  in  &c."   fhould 

ftand  thus,  *'  for  believing  the  Scots  of  Ireland  to  have 

^'  come  from  thofe  in  &c." 
^.  237.  laft  line  but  one,  for  Den  read  De«i 
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